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THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JANUARY 1908 


ON THE NAMES OF AELIVS CAESAR, ADOPTED SON 
OF HADRIAN.! 


HISTORIANS of the Roman Empire have been nearly unanimous in giving 
the ill-fated Caesar whom Hadrian designated as his successor the cognomen 
Verus ascribed to him by Spartianus.2— Following the same biographer Annalists 
have given the names Aurelius and Annius to his father and grandfather. Noris 
in his Epzstola Consularis*® maintained against Pagi that the original names of this 
prince were Lucius Ceionius Commodus, that neither he nor any of his family 
bore the names Aurelius, Annius, or Verus ascribed to them in the H7storza Augusta, 
but that the name Verus has been -mistakenly reflected upon him from his 
more famous son L. Verus Augustus the colleague of M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
De Tillemont* rejected Noris’ opinion on purely literary grounds, saying, ‘il est 
bien difficile de croire qu'un auteur ait esté assez ignorant et assez malheureux 
pour nommer toujours un prince, mesme en faisant exprés son histoire, d’un nom 
qu'il na jamais eu. By consequence the mistake, if mistake it be, is become 
inveterate and is repeated® down to our own day. Klebs® alone rejects the 
name, and the error is not corrected in Dr. Bury’s edition of Gibbon. 

The question of name connects itself with Hadrian’s reasons for adoption 
first of Commodus, then of Pius and of Marcus Annius Verus, and generally 


1 A Paper originally communicated to the Oxford 
Philological Society. 

9 iis Aug. i. 23. 10, ii. 2. 

> Graevius, Thesaurus Ant. Rom. Tom. xi. p. 424.C 
et seq. 

4 Hist. des Empereurs (1691), Tom. ii. p. 592; 
cu. D273. 

pon v, VOL. II. 


5 E.g. by Gibbon, Merivale, Duruy, Gregorovius, 
Schiller. 

6 Prosopographialmp. Rom. i. p. 327 ‘ Reiiciendum 
est testimonium biographorum, qui nomina priuati et 
Caesaris, patris et filii, Veri et Marci foede con- 
flarunt.? Also Dr, Routh tacitly: Jxtroduction, 
Golden Book, p. X. 
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with the interrelation of these princes. Considerable confusion in minor points + 
disappears, if this be cleared up. 

I shall try first to show that the true view can be discovered in the literary 
sources, and then confirm this from the epigraphic evidence ; incidentally, I hope to 
explain the origin of the biographers’ confusion. Xiphilinus says,? ‘ap&apevos dé 
vooeiv ... [ Adptavos] ameyvacdn péev BidcecOat, cal dva TodTO Koppodov pév 
Aoveuov ... Katcapa ‘Pwpatois dréderée, Sepoviavov 6é Kai Bodoxov Tov &yyovov 
avtTov épovevoe’; and again? ‘ éret dé avvéBy Tov Aovxtov Tov Koppodov éEaidyns 
éycatarerpOjvat’ calling together his council Hadrian declared his purpose 
of choosing Aurelius Antoninus to succeed him.* ‘ott pév 0 ’Avtwvivos a’toxpatwp 
éyéveto: érrel é Hv Atrats appévov Traidwv, Tov Te Koupodou viov Kopupodov écetroinoev 
aUT@ Kai éTt Tpos TovTm Madpxov "Avyviov Odjpov ... nv dé ovTos o “Avvios 
o Mdpxos, 0 Karidos mpotepov dvopatopuevos, Avviov Ovypov tod tpls bratevoavTos 
Kat yiduapynoavTos éyyovos. Kal audotépovs pev éotroincacba, Td “AvT@vi@ 
(sic Dind.) éxéXeve, mpoetiunoe Sé tov Odjpov dia Te THY auyyévetavy avToU Kai 
Dion’s history of Pius was lost when Xiphilinus 
made his abridgment but in the fragmentary epitome we read® ‘ov o@ferar 
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\ \ ie J \ 
ua THY HALKiaY, Kal... 


dé ovdé TOD eta Tov ’Avtwvivoy apEavtos Mdpxov Ovnpouv ta mp@ta TeV LeTOpoL- 


/ v4 \ \ 7 \ a 7) 4 A € , \ > f 
Pévov, Oca Trept Tov AovKtoy Tov TOV Koupodov viopr, dv 0 Mapxos yauBpov érrotnoato, 


érpakev avtos...’ Then, in the beginning of the epitome of Marcus’ reign 
we are told® ‘Mdpxos ’Avtwvivos ... mpocerAndes és Kowwviay Tod KpaTous 


evOvs Tov Tov Aovxiov Tov Koppodov viov Aovxcrov Ovfpov. 

The account, then, derived from Dion, an almost contemporary source, 
never applies the name Verus to the elder Lucius, and first ascribes that name 
to the younger when, after the death of Pius, he is taken as son of Lucius 
Commodus to be colleague of Marcus. On the other hand the name of Marcus, 
hitherto Marcus Verus or Marcus Annius Verus, changes with his accession to Marcus 
Antoninus. Nothing is said of any relationship between Hadrian and Lucius the 
elder, in fact we are expressly told that Servianus (a natural claimant on behalf of 
his own grandson) was indignant and that Lucius was chosen ‘out of all’ as a 
man after Hadrian’s own heart. It is an error that Pius was without male issue,’ 
and that Marcus was related to Hadrian (if that is what the historian means), 
but this mistake seems to be due to the abridgment; probably what Dion 
said was that Pius preferred to honour his own kinsman, for such an account 
would agree with what is elsewhere stated of the prejudice he bore towards 
the young Lucius. 

In the Hzstorza Augusta (especially in Spartianus) there is grave confusion as 
to the names of Lucius the elder. Undoubtedly he is called repeatedly Helius 


1 #.g. the mistakes in Dr. Bigg’s introduction to 4 Ze. 21. Zonaras, (ed. Par.) i. 591. 
the Clarendon Press translation (1907) of M. Aure- 5 Xiph. Ixx. 2 § 2. 
lius’ Meditations, pp. 5, 6. 6 Xiph. Ixxi. 1 § 1. Zonaras, i, 594. 

2 Xiph. Zpzt. Dion. (Dindorf 1864) xix. 17; cf. Ixx. ” Hist. Aug. iii. 1. 7; cf. Orelli et Henzen, /zsc. 
ee a Lat. Sel. Collectio, 852, 853; Cohen, MZ. sous 


oe ace ? Empire Rom. ii. p. 443. 
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Verus, but there is reason, from the contradictions in these writers alone, to doubt 
whether he ever in fact so styled himself. Spartianus says,! in regard to Hadrian’s 
choice: ‘Tunc Ceionium Commodum .. . adoptare constituit. Adoptauit ergo 
Ceionium Commodum Verum inuitis omnibus eumque Helium Verum Caesarem 
appellauit.’ In what follows he is called Commodus thrice, Helius Verus Caesar 
once. In the same writer’s life of Helius? we find the following confusions: 
‘Ceionius Commodus qui et Helius Verus appellatus est,’ ‘primum Lucius Aurelius 
Verus est dictus’* (this is the well known name of his son), though here we 
are told that his father’s name was Ceionius Commodus. Capitolinus too (a better 
authority than Spartianus) writing of the younger Lucius, says* ‘huic naturalis 
pater fuit L. Helius Verus.’ 

It is thus stated not only that his cognomen was Verus, or Commodus Verus, 
but that his nomen was Aurelius, though his father’s was Ceionius, and that his title 
as heir apparent was Helius Verus Caesar. It may be noted that these biographers 
are peculiarly confused whenever they have to give names (see for example their 
confusion as to the names of Pius) and that they nearly always give the late form 
Helius, though they quite correctly term Hadrian Ae/zus. Further, unless a con- 
fusion between the two Lucii is acknowledged, we are obliged to give the name 
Aurelius to the elder before his adoption by Hadrian. 

The Epigraphic evidence proves that he was not named Verus, much less 
Aurelius. He was consul for the first time A.D. 136. In two inscriptions ® of that 
year the names of the consuls are given in full ‘L. Cezonzo. Commodo. Sex. 
Vetuleno. Civica. Pompeiano. cos.’ In the next year Lucius is again consul, and 
Caesar. Here coins and inscriptions are fatal to the biographers. His style’ 
is consistently ‘ L. Aelius Caesar,’ never ‘ Aelius Verus Caesar,’ as it should be to 
confirm the Hizstorza Augusta. He is never termed ‘ Aurelius, though it might be 
held that ‘ Aelius’ had supplanted that name after his adoption. 

In Spartianus ° he is called, by way of summary, ‘L. Ceionius Commodus Verus 
Helius Caesar, with the suspicious addition ‘nam his omnibus nominibus appel- 
latus est. This passage should be compared with one in the life of his son,? where 
Lucius the younger is styled ‘Lucius Ceionius Aelius Commodus Verus Antoninus.’ 
Each group combines in an unreal title different stages of nomenclature: neither 
is evidence of the names borne at any definite time. Both give the names in 
what is approximately the historical order of acquisition, but in both groups the 
omission of Aurelius is remarkable, since it is elsewhere stated to be a family 
name of the older Lucius, and was the principal name of the younger when 
Emperor. This prince was called by Dion’s epitomist Commodus the son of 
Ceionius Commodus, and ,the name Verus significantly attaches itself to him only 


' Hast. Aug. i. 23. 10. Cf i 720. 

2 Hist. Aug. ii. 2. 7 Orelli, 826, 827, 828, 829, 830, 5461. Cohen, 
3 1c. § 6. ii. pp. 257 et seq. 

4 Hist. Aug. v. 1 § 6. : fist. Aug. ii. 6, 6. 

® Eig. Hist. Aug. i. 1. 2. 9 Hist. Aug. v. 1. 3. 


6 Orelli, 6086; cf. 1681, 4354 and C./.Z. i. 581= 
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at the moment of his accession. That Dion was unconscious of the reason for the 
change makes the coincidence more remarkable. 

Capitolinus’! account is: ‘L. Ceionius Aelius Commodus Verus Antoninus qui 
ex Hadriani uoluntate Aelius appellatus est, ex Antonini coniunctione Verus et Anto- 
ninus. He here states explicitly (though he had called his father L. Helius Verus) 
that the names Verus and Antoninus belong to his later history. It is possible 
that by the phrase Axtoninz contunctzo he also intended the truth, that the two 
names arose from his association with Marcus in the purple, though the phrase has 
been carelessly interpreted to mean that he got the names through adoption 
by Pius. At least the order Verus Antoninus is important: the latter is very rarely 
borne by him. Capitolinus continues? ‘post vii annum in familiam Aureliam 
traductus ... fuitque priuatus in domo imperatoria xxili annis,’ and again ® ‘ diu 
autem priuatus ... Augusti filius appellatus est.’ This is confirmed by the absence 
of Lucius’ name from all coins of this period, and by the mention of him in 
Justin Martyr’s earlier Apology. There Marcus is addressed as Verissimus the philo- 
sopher, Lucius as the son of Caesar and adopted son of Pius. Inscriptions* and 
coins alike confirm this account. Lucius Aelius Aurelius Commodus is the son of 
Pius or son of Augustus, while the name ‘ Verus,’° or its playful form ‘ Verissimus, ® 
is attached to Marcus. The usual style of the latter is ‘M.[Aelius] Aurelius Caesar,’ 7 
though the name ‘ Verus’ occurs in inscriptions and upon not a few Greek coins, 
and is a favourite with him and his tutor in letters® of this date. Lucius was 
consul A.D. 154. In a Greek inscription® of that date he is called AOT. ATPH- 
AIOT KOMMOAOT. 

On March 7, A.D. 161 Marcus succeeded and according to Capitolinus 1° 
‘fratrem sibi participem in imperio designauit, quem L. Aurelium Verum Com- 
modum appellauit Caesaremque atque Augustum dixit.4—‘ Antonini mox ipse 
nomen recepit, et quasi pater Lucii Commodi esset, et Verum appellauit addito 
Antonini nomine,’ and more precisely perhaps in another place  ‘Verum uocari 
praecepit, suum in eum transferens nomen, cum ante Commodus uocaretur. The 
phrase guasz pater is to be noted: it represents an explanation (not, I think, 
strictly correct) of the grant of his own cognomen to his brother, shows at least that 
there was something unusual in this act, and gives the clue to a later confusion. 
These statements, as well as the remarkable one that Marcus, at this date, took the 
name Antoninus, agree exactly both with coins and inscriptions. Further, 
Marcus is never, after this date, called Verus in any monument, or any literature,” 


1 Hist, Aug. v. 1. 3:n.b. the omission of Aurelius, 1903), p. 326. 


Boe a ea 1 Eg. O. et H. 6315. 3422. Cohen, iii. Coins 
a Le. ve BUS: of Marcus, 235, 237, 386, 394, 450, 580, 1043, etc. 
4 #.g, Orelli et]Henzen, 5482, 5200, but especially 8 £.g. Epistulae Frontonis (ed. Naber) ii. 5. 
C.1.L. 41. 47.1643; ® Gruter, p. 1021; cf. Noris, Graevius Tom. xi. 
5 #.g. Orelli eti Henzen, 857, 5468, 7277. Cohen, pp. 451, 7.G./. 1052, C.Z.L. v. 811017, 
iii, p. 134 (this also gives his mother’s name Lucilla ; 10 Hist. Aug. iv. 7. 5. 
cf. O. et H. 5467. 856). Fist, Aug. iv. 7, 6 and 7. 


6 Eckhel Doctr. Numm. Vet. vii. 69, Hist. Aug. 2 Hist. Aug. v. 4. 1. 
iv. I. 10, xvi. 6. 5;2Euseb. Ast. Zccl. iv. 12 (Leipzig 13 Euseb. v. 1. refers to Lucius, vdde v. 5. 
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while precisely at this moment Lucius begins to be called Verus, and continues to 
bear that name as his commonest title down to and after his death. Of minor cor- 
roborations we have the evidence of Fronto’s letters Of the brothers Augusti he 
invariably addresses Marcus after his accession as ‘ Antonine’ or ‘ M. Aureli,’ never 
as ‘Vere,’ and that although he and Marcus had hitherto played upon the name; 
Lucius on the contrary he addresses as ‘ Vere,’ and in one letter? at least that prince 
seems to allude punningly to the name he had received. The evidence of the 
physician Galen is the more significant that it is unconscious and _ partly incorrect. 
He says? ‘npye dé rote YeBipos,* éavrov pwev "Avtwvivoy petovowdaas, eis 88 THY THs 
apXis Kowwviay mpocraBwv Aovx.ov Kal petovoudcas YeBjpov, and (when 
summoned to wait upon the emperors at Aquileia) he says,® ‘ émel dé “Avtwvivos o 
peta Tov “Adpiavoy dp~as Siddoyov avtov eeTo Ths apyhs, Tov pev eumpocbev 
ovopatopuevoy Aovxtov Koivwvov érouoato Kadécas Bijpov: éavtov Sé& peT@vdpmacev 
‘Avt@vivov. 

The inscriptions A.D. 161 are most instructive. By good chance the brothers 
were consuls in that year. We have evidence of their respective styles before and 
after the death of Pius. The earlier® give ‘M. Aelio Aurelio Vero Caesare III L. 
Aelio Aurelio Commodo II cos.’; the later’ ‘Imp. Caes. M. Aurelio Antonino III 
Imp. Vero Augusto cos, II.’ Similarly the column of Pius® is inscribed ‘ Diuo 
Antonino Aug. Pio Antoninus Augustus et Verus Augustus filii.’ The coins of 
this year? agree with the inscriptions, some few Greek coins ?? (date uncertain) 
having in the case of Lucius the addition of Antoninus. The evidence seems to 
show beyond reasonable doubt that Capitolinus’ story is correct, nor is it difficult 
(considering the notoriety of Verus) to believe that later writers allowed the lustre 
of the imperial name to reflect itself upon the elder Lucius. 

It may be asked why Marcus chose to give his own most distinctive name to 
Lucius. The reasons were, I think, partly consistency, partly policy and sentiment. 
Pius had dropped his principal family name, when he was adopted, but had retained 
the cognomen or nomen Antoninus. The arrangement of names in his two sons 
follows a consistent and a convenient principle. Pius dropped Aurelius for elius, 
and suppressed all his own cognomina except Antoninus, so Marcus soon after his 
accession dropped Aelius, and marked his legitimacy by keeping Aurelius. For 
cognomen he dropped Verus and assumed Antoninus. To mark the loyalty of 
the brothers Lucius is given Marcus’ cognomen Verus, as Marcus had taken his 
adopted father’s cognomen. The names are (according to a prevailing imperial 
tendency) ceasing to be family names and becoming dynastic. The stages are 
marked as follows : 


1 Epist. Frontonis pp. 94 et seq. 7 Orelli, 5472, 5483. 

2 Naber, p. 130. 8 Orelli, 848. 

3 Galen, mpds tovs wep) tumov (Kiihn) vii. 478. 9 Cohen, iii. M.A. pp. 12-26 ; cf. Cohen, iii, M.A. 

4 For Severus instead of Verus cf. Hist. Aug. vii. op. 1 (cf. 778 with 30). L.V. 1. 8 (pp. 130, 171, 173). 
z, 16. 10 Given on Cohen’s authority, iii. p. 170. I can 

5 epi Trav idlwy BiBAlwy xix. 18. find no other epigraphic evidence. The same ques- 


* Gruter, p. 300. C.ZZ. vi. 1984. tion arises as to Geta. 


PRIVATVS. 


(1) (2) 
T. AVRELIVS 
FVLVVS 
BOIONIVS 
ANTONINVS ® 


CAESAR or AVG. FIL. 


IMP.T,AEL.CAES. 
HADRI ANTONINVS 3, 
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AVGVSTVS. 


T,. AELIVS HADRIANVS 
ANTONINVS PIivs #4 





M.AVRELIVS ANTONINVS. ® 


L. AVRELIVS VERVS. 4 


(M. ANNIVS (M.ANNIVS! M.AELIVS AVRELIVS 
CATILIVS VERVS) VERVS CAESAR # 
SEVERVS) ! 

(L. CEIONIVS L, CEIONIVS L. AELIVS AVRELIVS 
coMMoDvs)! COMMODVS 2? COMMODvVs ® 


(once each) L. AELIVS AVRELIVS 
[VERVS] 


It was policy, and convention well established is three parts of policy, to give 


Lucius this name. 
Pius and the Senate. 
of a daughter. 


The selection of a colleague was contrary to the wish of both 
By the gift of a popular name Marcus corroborated the gift 
The world, refined as vulgar, lends an ear to titles: this gave proof 
of the ‘Concordia Augustorum’ so constantly struck upon the coins. 


Disturbances 


were threatening in the East, and Marcus had perhaps already decided to send 
Lucius thither. The name Verus was popular especially with the Greek world. 
What more politic than to give, for these reasons also, a name which by accident 
had a connotation as well as a denotation. The emperor (with the practical 
common sense he so often showed) solved a difficult problem and avoided the 


situation which occurred under the sons of Septimius Severus. 
To leave this hazardous ground for certain points in the biographers which are 


now plainer. 


Spartianus ’ says that Lucius the elder was at first called L. Aurelius 


Verus, but that his father was Ceionius Commodus ‘quem alii Verum, alii L. Aure- 


lium, multi Annium prodiderunt.’ 
Lucius’ biography by mistake.® 

Verus’ name. 
names for the Emperor’s grandfather. 


This passage looks as if it had got into the elder 
It is an erroneous explanation of the Emperor 
Otherwise it is an unscientific genealogy® offering several possible 
That he was a consular we know from 
Spartianus: there is no inscription to fix his name. 
of 106, the Commodus ? who in the Fasti is the colleague of Priscus.4 


He was no doubt the consul 
This man’s 


father was consul A.D. 78. Fortunately we have three” inscriptions for him, one 


from Acta Arualium. 


Like his grandson he is called L. Ceionius Commodus, and 


beyond doubt had not the cognomen Verus. 


1 Literary evidence only. 

2 CLL. xv. 732 (vide Mommsen’s note) shows 
that Azst. Aug. ii. 7. 2 is incorrect. 

8 Coms Pay, Z.°¥1. 00s. 

4 Many variants: coins and inscriptions, 

5 Inscriptions only. 

6 Once only with AELIVvS, C./.Z. vi. 1021, 1012. 

' Hist, Aug pend, 

8 The mistake would be easier since the two 
biographies were together in the old order. 

° #.g. Aurelius Victor actually calls M. Aurelius, 


M. Boionius, giving him for nomen one of his adoptive 
father’s cognomina. 

10 Clinton Fasti Romanz i. 92 commits the blunder 
ascribed to Spartianus. As consul for A.D. 106 
he gives L. C. C. Verus, citing as his authority 
Noris, the very author who had cleared up the con- 
fusion. 

1 Prosper Commodo et Rufo. 
p. 287) Commodo et Prisco. 

122 C.LZL. vi. 1348, 1349, 2056 (A. A. p. 504). O. et 
H. 2260. 


Noris (Graevius xi. 
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Spartianus 1 says that Hadrian adopted Pius on the condition ‘ut ille duos 
adoptaret Annium? Verum et Marcum Antoninum.’, In this passage Marcus is given 
his imperial title, Lucius a name he never bore. 
tion of which we find traces elsewhere. 


There is latent a confused tradi- 
It was held that Marcus had actually 
adopted his colleague (giving him therefore his name Annius), though at what time 
is not stated. Marcus and Lucius were sons of Pius and it was as brothers, ‘ Pii 
diui filii, that they ruled the Roman world. A later age was perplexed by Lucius’ 
name Verus. Capitolinus says that Marcus gave him that name ‘quasi pater. 
Spartianus*, or Spartianus’ authority, goes one step further, though with some 
dubiety. He says ‘eius est filius Antoninus Verus, qui adoptatus est a Marco vel 
certe cum Marco.’ Here is the ascription of the name Antoninus,‘ which should 
be Aurelius, to Lucius, and the origin of the fable of his adoption. From this 
possibly by a corruption of Antoninus *® to Annius arises the story, otherwise unsub- 
stantiated, of Lucius’ blood relationship to Marcus, and a similar explanation 
makes clear the saying of Eutropius ® ‘Post hunc imperauit M. Antoninus Verus 
... et cum eo L. Annius Antoninus Verus. A parallel blunder is that of Aurelius 
Victor who calls Pius the son-in-law of Hadrian. 

It seems almost impossible that such blood kinship should not have been 
noticed by either Spartianus or Capitolinus (or indeed by Dion), authors curious 
about niceties of descent. Finally, if the argument of this paper be just, the famous 
letter’ of Hadrian upon the foibles of the people of Alexandria is still further 
discredited. It has always been suspected for its anachronisms both as to the 
prevalence of Christianity and as to the adoption of Aelius Caesar. With it may 
also vanish the epigram § of Hadrian, ‘ Habeat res publica quodcunque de Vero.’ 

Whatever the truth of the name Verus, History capricious in these matters, 
like the mortals whose ‘ crimes, follies, and misfortunes’ she registers, has made the 
title the appanage of the inferior colleague of Marcus. 
philosophic ruler’s own proper inherited cognomen. 


This was the generous and 
It was his name as it best 
He has come down to us with a name, itself colourless, 
to which he has given an aroma, almost a halo. The accident of death removed his 
son Annius Verus; Commodus has given an odious ring to Lucius’ proper 
name ; it was in this way that, if Lucius had been in any sense wronged, destiny 


expressed his character. 


avenged him. The name Severus, which Marcus first bore, has been perpetuated 
by the Emperor whose character it justly expressed, Marcus’ son ® without his 


knowledge or consent. De Tillemont?® has remarked upon this subject ‘la chose 


1 Hist. Aug. i. 24. 1. 

2 Bernhardy emends to Ceionium Verum ; if it is to 
be emended, a simpler reading is Aurelium or Aelium— 
This would agree with the other confusions. 

3 Hist. Aug, ii. 5. 12. 

4 The error (possibly a clue to its origin) is well 
illustrated by Rufinus. Eusebius (iv. 14) says: 
‘Mapros AbphaAtos Ovdijpos, 6 xal’Avtwvivos, vids abrod 
(2.@. EdoeBovs), civ kal Aovklp adeAog Siadéxerau.’ 
Rufinus : ‘M. Aurelius Verus et Antoninus filius eius 


cum Lucio fratre succedunt;’ cf. pp. 382, 383 
(iv. 26). 

5 We have the form Annianus of Marcus. 

6 Eutropius, viii. 10. I, viii. 9. I. 

’ Hist. Aug. xxix. 8 ‘in filium meum Verum multa 
dixerunt, et de Antonino (so the best MSS.) quae 
dixerint, comperisse te credo.’ 

B Piet, Aug, i. 72.2, 

9 Orelli, 904; cf. 917. 

10 Pistoire des Empereurs, lc. 
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'] 


ne vaut pas la peine de l’examiner ;’ if I have taken another view, it is because in 
this case the epigram of Ausonius upon an unknown Lucius is not justified, since 
the epigraphic evidence seems so clear. 


Truncatis conuulsa iacent elementa figuris : 
Omnia confusis interiere notis. 

Miremur periisse homines: monumenta fatiscunt ; 
Mors etiam saxis, nominibusque uenit. 


A. S. L. FARQUHARSON. 


PEALONICAs VEIT. 


(Continued from THE CLASSICAL REVIEW, Vol. XX, p. 11.) 


CLITOPHON. 


406A. 3. Krecropadvta tov ’Apiatavipov tis jyutv Sinyeito evayyos, ors 
Avola dvareyopevos Tas ev peta Ywxpadtous SiatpiBas r>Aréyou, THY Opacupdyov Se 
cuvovalay UTepeTrawvol. 

KAEI. éotis, ® S@xpates, ovK dpOG>s amreuvnuovevaé cou Tors euol rept aod 
yevomévous Oyous mpos Avoiav: Ta pev yap éywye ovK érnvovy ae, Ta &€ Kal 
emr7jvouv. 

On éotts, which cannot be right, Mr. Burnet’s note is ‘éarTus #v Hermann: 
daotis * * * Schanz. Of the two I prefer Hermann’s conjecture, but I would 
suggest a smaller change instead, namely to read the exclamation @s Tis . . ovK 
6p0a@s areuyvnuovevoe, how wrongly he stated! For this os with a negative 
cf. Menander 555K @ yffpas Bapd, ws ovdév ayabov, duayeph 5é TOAN éyers, and 
other comic fragments. 


408C. Should we read rpotpertixwtatous 5é? 


TIMAEUS. 


20E. Hy pev ovv oixeios Kal apodpa diros nuiv Apwridov tov mpomdmrmov. 
Perhaps 7)u@v, but the dative may be right. 


23B. TO KddNaTOV Kal dpLoTov yévos em avOpwrrous ev TH X@PA TH Tap’ div 
ovK loTe yeryoves. 

I have no change to propose with regard to éw’ av@p@rovs, but we ought to 
notice the great peculiarity of its use. This émi of extenszon over is elsewhere in 
passages akin to this attached to a word expressive or suggestive of something 
that extends, such as rumour, report, etc. Mr. Archer-Hind for instance illustrates 
it in verse from //, x. 213, wéya xev—xnréos ein Tavtas én’ avOpeTrovs, and in prose 
from Plato’s own Critizas 112E éri wacav Etvporny cal ’Aciav .. éhroyipmot Hoav. 
But it is one thing to say «réos és, éAXOyspos emi, and quite another to say adpiotos 
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ézri, because the latter phrase gives nothing that can be thought of as extending. 
I would not therefore exclude the possibility of a third epithet with a «ai having 
been lost. 


25D. The island Atlantis was sunk in the sea by an earthquake, 816 cai viv 
dmopov Kal advepedvyntov yéyove TO éxel TéNayos, myAOD KapTa Bpaxéos éuTrod@v 


< fal € 
6vTOS, dv 9» VTOS LCowévn TapéaxeETo. 


It has of course been noticed that the mud can only be called Bpayus by a 
strange confusion of terms. It would be the water above the mud that was really 
shallow. Can Plato have used such an expression? Codex A indeed has Ba@éos ; 
but this gives an unsatisfactory sense, because the depth of the mud when reached 
is immaterial. <éx«> Bpayéos would yield the sense we really require, xear the 
surface, like é& oX/yov, etc., and may be worth considering. é« would of course fall 
out most easily between wnAod and xdpta, but an Attic writer would prefer capta 
éx Bpayéos to éx kapta Bpaxéos, if indeed the latter was admissible. 

For the insertion of a preposition cf. on 80 E below. 


29 B,C. Tovs dé (Adyous) Tod mpos pev exeivo atrecxacbévTos, dvTOS dé ELKOVOS, 


2 ¥? as 2 ey Aa 
ELKOTAS AVA oyov TE EXKELYWY OVTAS. 


eixoTas and ava AOoyov dvtas are predicates, if the words are right, to some 
such phrase, not quite clearly shaped in Plato’s sentence, as tovs Noyous etvar del. 
But can évras stand as part of a predicate? I should have thought not, and that 
ava oyov, the real predicate, would repudiate an évtas. If this is so, read ye 
for te. In the next words should yap be added after zrep, where it would easily 
fall out? 


33D. yeporv &é,.. wdtnv ovK weTo Seiv avTa TpocamTELy OVOE TrOdMY OUdE ONWS 


A \ NX At e Vd 
THS TWEPL THY BaoLww VarnpEcias. 


A difficulty has been felt about the genitive yespav. Mr. Archer-Hind 
supposes an anacoluthon: Stephanus suggested tiv.. tmnpeciay to govern it: 
Stallbaum made it depend on an understood tv. In reality it depends on dezv, the 
infinitive mpoodrtev being thrown in extra, as in C of this very page ovd’ av Tivos 
émdecs hv opyavov oyelv: Rep. 459B det Axpwv civar Tov apyovTwv: Xen. Oecon. 
21. 11 dety dynue.. dvaoews ayabhs barapEat: Herod. I. 73. I yas (wép@ mpooKTn- 
cacOat: Thuc. 5. 15 éwiOuuia tov avdpdarv.. KouicacGar: Eur. Med. 1399 ypnto 
oTOMATOS TaLowY .. TpoomTvEacAat, 


AOE. Ocat dé <TaV> UT drdAwV pev KLVOUMEVO?, K.T.X. 


The partitive genitive seems to me to need the article. 


48B. mpoanKov avtots od év cvrAdaBAs elders povoy EiKOTwS .. aTretKac Oval. 


The phrase is always év—eides (see Ast’s lexicon s.v.), and the plural seems 
unsuitable. Cf. the common év—wépes. | 


PLATONICA VIII II 


I6.D, metpdcopat pndevos rTov eixota, paddov Oé, Kal éumpocbev am’ apyis 
mepl éxaoctov Kal Evptdvrwv Néyeu. 

It is difficult to make any sense of xal éurpocdev, though Archer-Hind 
defends it and Burnet does not notice the suggestions for altering it. They are 
indeed not very satisfactory. I do not know whether my own is any better, but I 
think we might perhaps read paAdov 8é kal <tdv> Eurrpoaber, more probable even 
than what went before. Cf. on 46 E above. 


49 E. Nothing which decomes (yiyverar) has permanence enough to be spoken 
of as this or that: pevyer yap ovy vropévov Tiv Tod TOE Kal TOUTO Kal THY THE Kal 
TAcay bon Movima MS dvTa aUTa évdelkvUTAL daats. 

T@de is very unintelligible here, and Burnet cites Cook Wilson’s conjecture, 
Tv Tov woe. I fear this is not good Attic, for @de in Attic is kzther not here. (It 
is in fact difficult to find it used for ere without a verb of motion in any prae- 
Alexandrian Greek. Herodas furnishes an instance or two (2. 98: 3. 96) and 
Theocritus several.) Before seeing this conjecture in Burnet’s note I had thought 
of tiv THOe, and that might perhaps stand. Of course the thing, not the point of 
space, would be in question. 


52C. ovd avto TotTo éd’ & yéyovev éautis éotiv. 

Archer-Hind is right, I think, in saying that the genitive éavris depends 
on the whole phrase atté—ryéyovev, but why did he not illustrate the construction 
from the well-known Rep. 438 A foll. d6ca vy éotl toadta ola eivai tov? The 
genitive there is our genitive here. 


53E. tovtov yap Tuxovtes (they have not done it yet) éyowev THv adnOear. 


é€owev, though not necessary, is very probable. 


668. Burnet ignores Stallbaum’s proposed introduction of dvdyxn to 
give accusative and infinitive some construction. Without binding myself to 
avayxen—ovpPaiver for instance is just as likely—I think something is certainly 
needed. 


69B. tTadta atdxtws éxovta o Beds ev ExdoT@ TE av’T@ Tpos avTO Kal TpdS 
adAnra suppmeTplas évetrolnaev. 

Stallbaum calls tadra—éyovta ‘absolute’; Archer-Hind governs it ‘by the 
compound phrase cupmertplas évetroinoev, as though Plato had written Euvynpudcato’ ; 
Kiihner-Gerth ii. 2. p. 90 calls it an anacoluthon. I should conjecture that the 
participle 7apaXaBev is to be inserted, probably before or after o Qeds. So a few 
lines below, of 8 pspovpevoe maparaBovtes apynv K.T.r.: 30A Tay bcov hv opator 


TmaparaBev: 68E Tatra wavta..6.. Snuoupyds . . wapedapBavev. 


8oc. I am surprised at Burnet’s not noticing Stephanus’ change of 
To 5€..70 Te to TH S€..7@ Te, which seems absolutely necessary to give 
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construction and is a most easy correction. Cf. for instance the readings in 
Rep. 547 D TO pev Timav. 


80E. 7 8 épv0pa wretoTn Trept avTo Xpoa Siabel, THs Tod Tupds Tomhs TE Kal 
éEouopEews ev vyp@ Sednmroupynuevn dvars. 

Construction and meaning are very difficult until we read <dsa> Tis. 
Cf, on 25 D above. 


86D. Kal oyedov 8) mavta, oTédca Hoovayv axpadtera Kal Gvedos ws EXOVT@V 
NéyeTas TOY KAKOY, OVK CPOGs overds/CeTat. 


Mr. Archer-Hind comments on the odd juxta-position of dxpareva and dveidos, 
for which however he can see ‘no plausible correction.’ If correction is needed, 
as I think it is, an easy means lies close at hand. Did not Plato write nat’ dvesdos ? 
The confusion of xaié and xara is familiar. I have doubted whether axpateiqa 
might not be an improvement, but probably the nominative is right. 


87D. a&vmpetpov yap Tals peytotats Evppetptars. 

It seems to me very questionable whether we ought not to substitute accusa- 
tives for datives here. Cf. the phrase immediately following, ) «ai twa addqv 
vrrépeEwy dwetpov, which, to tell the truth, also gives me an uneasy feeling that 
aktppetpov .. aEvypetplas (or a€vuperpiats, for the dative would be better in this 
phrase than in the other) was Plato’s real expression. 


88 A. copa... méya Kal vrrépuyov. 


brépvyov has been noticed as a strange compound, though there are parallels. 
Perhaps uzép yruynv dv may be worth considering. 


Sufficient notice has perhaps not been taken of the remarkable discrepancy 
between the exordium of the 7zmaeus and the Republic of which (or part of 
which) it isa summary. Socrates in the 7zmaeus gives the chief points laid down 
in the Republic faithfully enough: it is the implication involved in his references to 
it that presents the peculiarity. Not only is there no explicit mention of the 
Republic having been a narrated dialogue, that is, of Timaeus and the others now 
present having only heard from Socrates the narration of a dialogue supposed to 
have taken place the day before (that is two days before the 7zmaeus); but his 
language would certainly imply according to any ordinary method of interpretation 
that they had been present and taken part in the dialogue itself. This would seem 
to be the natural meaning of the repeated first persons plural, dvecAdueOa, et troper, 
édéyouev. It is not natural, though of course possible, to understand the we 
contained in these words to be J and the people I was talking with rather than 
you and I, Anyone who read all this without knowing the Repudlic would certainly 
think Timaeus, Critias, and Hermocrates were then present. 
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The fiction of a fifth person who was to have been present at the Z7zmaeus 
dialogue is no doubt only introduced as a little detail to give verisimilitude 
and reality tothe scene. Similar, I suppose,—for there does not seem to be any other 
reason for it—is the pretence in the PAz/ebus, another late dialogue, that Philebus 
has handed over to Protarchus the defence of his position, so that the dialogue is 
named after one who takes next to no share in it. We naturally ask why Philebus 
has done this: that is, we fall into Plato’s trap and take the thing seriously. So 
here we want to know who the absent man is. The disturbance of the order 
of speeches in the Sympostum by Aristophanes’ hiccough is another such device. 


CRITIAS. 


107 E. é« 8 Tov rapayphua viv Aeyopmeva, Td mpérov dv wh) Svvdépucba 
TAVTWS ATTOOLOOVAL, TUYYLYyVOTKELY YpEwv. 

The first words (é«.. XNeyomeva) are curiously devoid of construction, much 
more so than the accusatives we occasionally find at the beginning of sentences, 
which the writer vaguely meant to provide with a construction as he went on, but 
finally left without one. In such a case we can usually see pretty clearly what he 
had in his mind. But here the turn of the sentence is so harsh and clumsy, that I 
cannot but suspect error. Did not Plato add to Xeyoueva some participle governing 
it and standing as a sort of subject to ovyysyv@oKxe, such as dxovovras or 
oxotoovtas? The omission of any rd with ANeyopeva (ra 51) éx—Aeyoueva) seems 
to make the case especially doubtful. Contrast the otherwise more or less parallel 
openings of sentences in 109 A and IIOB. 


IO8B. ef méAXeus aUTA SuVaToS yevécOat TapadaPelr. 


I hardly know what those who are satisfied with adtad suppose it to refer to. 
There is nothing definite in the context with which it can be associated, nor does 
it seem possible. to make it mean vaguely the speaking, the turn to speak (mwapa- 
SiSomev .. Tov é&s Adyov 1068). Probably we should write a’ro and refer it to 
béatpov, the audience, whom Critias is about to take over from Timaeus. 


I0gC. dAdos pev ovv Kat Adrovs TOTOVs KANpovyHcavTes Dewy éexeiva 
€XxOG OUP. 

(1) Elsewhere x«rnpovyety is transitive: (2) éxetva is strange. We should get 
over both difficulties by reading <ra> kat’ aAXous Tomovs. The dialogue contains 
many examples of this somewhat periphrastic use of the article, eg. 114 B 70 Tijs 
yopas: 114 E Ta mepl Ta EGa: 117A TO THs epyacias. Plato is indeed always 
fond of it. 


110A. I think rovr@py wéps needs a O€ or re added. 


IIIC. ypovos 8 ov mdpmrorvs Ste Sévdpwv avTddev eis oixodopioets Tas 
peylotas épevrivwv tunbévtay oteydcpat éotiv ets od. 
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Burnet marks this as wrong and gives in a note the words which Cobet 
proposed to insert after éte. It does not seem to me, especially considering the 
involved order of words often adopted in the Cvztzas and other late dialogues, that 
there is any real need for suspicion. In sense ére and tunOévtwy should be taken 
closely together, as though Plato had said ypdvos od mdpmonus Ore (sence) érunOn 


/ PR dase} yA la) 
oteyaouad a éoTw ETL od. 


Ib. Kat 8) Kat 76 Kat’ éviavtov bdwp éxaprrodtr éx Avos (4) Y@pa), ovy ws vUv 
aro\Noa ard Widhs THs ys els OdrNaTTay, AAA ToAAHVY Eyovca Kal Eis aUTHV 
KaATASEXOMEVN. 

Stallbaum wished to read croAv for aodAnv, and Jowett in like manner 
understands it of abundance of water, reading I suppose also avtyjv. But this is 
quite a mistake. sroAAjv is much sozl, into which the water is received. But what 
exactly is amo Wirns THs yns? If yA is sozl, it surely cannot be called Wry. The 
rock, the land, the place can be called yds, but not the soil itself. It would be 
an odd epithet for yj in almost any case; but, if y7 is removable soil, as woAAnv 
seems to show, it becomes almost impossible. Perhaps then we may consider 
whether Werjs does not agree with éauTjs or ywpas implied in the subject of the 
sentence, so that tijs yijs would depend on WAyjs and not have wirAys agreeing 
with it. This is the construction a little further on, 112 A yas avryny (ze. THY 


aKpoTroAL) Wirry wepiTnEaca TeTotnKe. 


II2A. cevcpoav dua Kal mpo ths émt Aevxadiwvos dOopas tpitov mportepov 
vdatos éEatctou yevopévou. 

Scholars have to some extent boggled over tp/rov, but I do not find that any 
one has suggested, as I venture to do, that we should read pis. 

Just below should droBeBnxvia be cataBeBnxvia? Cf. 110 E, etc. No such 
use of azoPaivey is cited, 


lb. D. 16 Suvatov trodeweiv nbn Kai TO ere (2.e. SuvaTov wodreuetv) certainly 
seems right: those who were old enough and those not too old. 


113 A. Should 70 & ére be rode & ere ? 


> / 


116 B. tod & évtds should be tov & évTos, like the tov 8é following. 


II7 A. tats dé 69 KpHvats, TH Tod ~ruxpod Kal TH Tod Oeppod vapartos, TAHOOS 
pev abOovoy éyovaoats, ndovh 5é Kal apeTH TAY bSdTwY Tpds ExaTépov THY KXpHow 
Pavpactod mepuKoTos, ExpOVTO K.T.D. 

Burnet indicates no doubt about this passage, but it is difficult to see what he 
makes the subject of weguxdtos. If we put éxarépov before or after mpds tiv 
ypnow, we shall provide it with a proper subject. éxarépov might either refer to 
vaduatos or go with vddtwy, and it might either govern Uédrwy or be added in an 
appositional way and determine the number of the participle (like Rep. 346D ai 
drat Tacat TO adTHS ExdoTn Epyov épydferat, and many other passages in verse 
and prose). 
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I cannot make out whether Stallbaum wishes to take éxarépov in this way. 
His translation is against it. 


/ A 
II8B. Any 66 Kal mArAHOer Kal yéveot Troikiknv avptraciv Te Tois épyols Kal 
\ v4 BA 
mpos ékacta adGovor. 


As the words stand, w7A7@e. must be constructed with zrovcidnv, but what can 
mAnOer moixiikn mean? Another slight transposition will help us. Read tan dé 
Kal yéveot TrovkiAny Kal TAHOE .. AbOovor. 


Id. E. Swdtdovs éx TaV Suwptyov eis ANAHAAS TE TAAYiaS Kal TpOS THY TOAD 
Tepwovtes. ‘The editors ceremoniously record a v./. mAartetas, but what sense mAayias 
makes they fail to tell us. Read wAavyious. 


120C. vopoe dé moAdAol péev GAOL. . Hoav LOvol, TA Sé péeytoTa TE ToTEe Oda 
9 a x 
€m GAXHAOUS oloew BonOncew Te TavTas... Kown Oé,.. BovrEvomevot TA SoEavTa 
Tepl TOAEMOU Kal TOY AAXwY Tpakewr. 


mpatéew is not, I think, to be added after 1pd&ewv, as has been suggested, but 
to be substituted for it. mpd&ewv is quite superfluous. Povdevopevos should of 
course be Bovdevopmévous, unless Plato was confusing in his mind vowor joav and 
a@pmocay, as the futures ofcew and BonOycev, which are quite irregular after voor, 
suggest. But the next sentence, Qavdrov dé «.7.X., goes on properly from vowor 
with uydevos eivat Kvptov. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 


PROFESSOR S. A. NABER ON APOLLONIVS RHODIVS. 


IN the beginning of 1906 Professor S. A. Naber devoted a long paper in 
Mnemosyne to emendations and remarks upon Apollonius Rhodius. The Professor, 
following Buttmann, is of opinion that Apollonius was an ignorant imitator of 
Homer and rebukes him for the introduction of many ‘barbarous forms.’ This 
opinion, however, though it may contain some truth, is the result of much exagger- 
ation, for Apollonius imitated Homer as a rival rather than as a servile flatterer, 
and naturally and deliberately introduced many late forms into his Epic poem. I 
have no wish to deny that the Professor’s paper contains acute and learned remarks, 
but certainly it does not show that familiarity with his author which might have 
been expected from so eminent a scholar. For instance, where a particular form is 
objected to for any reason, it is of no use to propose an emendation for one passage 
only in which it occurs and to leave other passages unnoticed. Again—a thing 
which will surprise most scholars—Prof. Naber has taken as his standard the smaller 
edition by Merkel, first publishedin 1851, and since stereotyped as the Teubner 
text, and has neglected almost all that has been done since that date. He has even 
neglected Merkel himself who, in his larger critical edition of 1853-54, makes 
many corrections of his smaller edition, and naturally so, inasmuch as the earlier 
and smaller edition of 1851 professes to be a recension ‘ad cod. ms. Laurentianum.’ 
In fact, as regards the text of Apollonius, the Professor seems to have been asleep 
for above fifty years except for an occasional glance at Professor van Herwerden, 
who thirty years ago published some notes on Apollonius—also in J/nemosyne. 
Whether, writing under these self-imposed limitations, it was possible for any 
scholar to produce a paper worthy of very serious consideration may well be 
doubted. Whether the present paper is of that character the reader may judge 
for himself. I find it difficult to preserve the respect due to a veteran scholar 
when he regards his own reputation so lightly. It would be more agreeable and 
much more congenial to myself to bestow praise, but it would be cowardly to shrink 
from making a protest against this method of dealing with a respectable author. 
It is a comparatively easy task to go back fifty years—to make again emendations 
that have long since become common property, to put forth as corrections what are 
readings of good mss., and to suggest a number of turns of language which Apoll- 
onius might have used but which evidently he did not use, but I venture to say that 
few scholars would give their time tosucha task. These words may seem somewhat 
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strong, but I proceed with an attempt to justify them, and if I fail I am aware that 
my criticism will abundantly recoil upon my own head. The paper of Prof. Naber 
(whom perhaps I may without irreverence be allowed to call ‘N.’) is a long one and 
I have by no means dealt with all the passages which he discusses. 


i, 18. vija pév ovv of mpda0er emriKAelovaty aotdol K.T.A. Here émixdelovowy is an 
emendation of Brunck for érz «Xedovowy and he has been followed by all subsequent 
editors except Merkel in the Teubner text. In his ed. mai. Merkel says ‘ Brunckii 
correctio é€mixNeliovowy evitari vix posse videtur, and takes the word into his text. 
On the other hand N. upholds the mss. reading, comparing i. 59 which is not to 
the point. He fails to explain how mpoc@ev is consistent with é7z. 


li. 344. yt) TAHT’ olwvoto tapeE ert vnl mepfhoar. Herwerden has proposed évi 
for ért. N. adopts this and would make the same change in i. 508. In neither 
passage however is évé necessary and in the latter (6ppa Zevds éte Kodpos, ére pect 
vyimia eiow@s) the substitution of évi spoils the epanaphora. 


iv. 990. Apemavy rodev éxrnictas | ovvopa. N. objects to éxAnictas as ‘barbara 
forma’ comparing iv. 618 per’ dvdpdou xexdjtotar. But, as we have éxAreoro in iv. 
267 and 1202 the evil is more wide-spread than N. appears to think, and, to preserve 
uniformity, the better course is to read pet’ avdpdowv éxrAniotae in iv. 618, as in fact 
Kzach has suggested in his Grammatische Studien zu Apollonios Rhodios (p. 130). 
Apollonius seems to be following éerfadac in Hom. I. 402. 


1.149. ovd amiOnoev | viccopuévors. The reference is to the Dioscuri and the 
subject is Leda. N. proposes \wocopévors as something new, whereas it was long 
ago conjectured by Meineke, as I have noted in my edition (Oxford Classical Texts). 
Herwerden would read 000’ arriO@noay | viccopuevor, but the text.is fairly satisfactory. 


i, 283. GAXAa dé mavtTa radar Operrtynpia Técow. Here N. unnecessarily 
3 7 


conjectures Opertyp: dmaccas—a commonplace phrase. The text is sufficiently 
supported by Hom. B. 237 yépa wécoeuev and Pind. O11. 55 cataréwras péyav orXBov. 


i. 367. pha 8... . . Cwoav Tawrpwtov évatpedel EvdoOev Orrr@ | TEevvdpmevor 
éxatepOev x.7.’. The difficulty of this passage is well known. 6émd@ évotpedés 
occurs Hom. & 346, but évd00ev appears to be meaningless. Various emendations, 
more or less plausible, have been made, such as é«rofev by Sanctamandus, éuedov 
or évduxés by Merkel, and now N. proposes évderov. Whatever our judgement may 
be about this word it may be gathered from the context that there is here no 
reference to u7rofepata, which were taken on board and used, as Wellauer remarks, 
‘nonnisi in summo periculo carina iam dissiliente et disrupta.’ 


i. 666. tod yap te cal eivexa Sedpo Kadeooa and ii. 389 TH Kal Te Pita Ppovéwy 
ayopevw | ioxéwev. In both these passages N. proposes to read ode for te and to 
take ode as =vpds. It has escaped the Professor’s notice that this pronoun, when 
used in the later Epic of the first or second person, is only used reflexively, never 


anaphorically. In Apollonius we find, for instance, efo first person (ii. 635) and €éoé 
min ve. VOL, Ii. C 
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second person (i. 893). This use is probably non-Homeric, for in Hom. K 398 
the better reading is BovAevovas (not Bovrevoute) peta odhicww. It is true that 
in these two places of Apollonius te is otiose, but that is often the case with him, 
é.g. again i. 1105. 


i. 696. kal ayXaov adotv péreoGar. N. needlessly véueo@ar. The personal 
use of wéXowas is quite common in Apollonius and other poets. ) 


In i. 1105 N. conjectures aypopévotowy for éypopévorowv, but as Jason has just 
aroused his comrades from sleep the mss. reading is preferable. Still more 
needless is €respev suggested for éyespey in ili. 752, where the point is that Medea 
is kept awake by her anxious thoughts (wered7)uaTa). 


1.1342. orga O€ Tor cé Kal GAXA® | aud’ ened, et ToLovde WéXoL TrOTE, Onpicac Bat. 
Here N. would keep the vulgate dnpicec@at (which he appears to regard as a 
conjecture of his own) and no doubt in classical Greek the future or aorist with av 
would be expected. Apollonius however uses the aor. infin. in a future sense not 
infrequently and sometimes where the future cannot be restored, e.g. ii. 293 weAdooas 
and ii, 1223 woAety. It may be doubted therefore whether it is ever worth while to 
make the change to the future. 


ii, 262 T@ ev Eres’ GpKorow ararkévevas pevéavov. N. conjectures aopecouy 
for dpxotcw and even Merkel (ed. mai.) remarks ‘mirum sane éevta cum dativo.’ 
‘Mirum’ indeed if that were the construction, but épxovow is a causal dative. 
There is therefore no reason for any change. 


ii, 1241. The phrase awoiBain... evry is certainly difficult, but how it is 
improved by N.’s substitution of dvotxetn for duosBaln I fail to see. No epithet 
could be tamer. 


ii. 591. Sls Tocov a amopovaev (said of Argo between the Cyanean rocks). 
N. proposes a érdpovcev which occurs Hom. ® 33, but awdpovcer is necessary, the 
sense being, as Professor de la Ville de Mirmont translates, ‘la violence des flots 
le faisait reculer deux fois plus loin qwil n’avangait.’ 


iii. 321. avtovs & vo dovpace memtnatas «.7.r. After Madvig (whom how- 
ever he does not name), N. suggests ém/ for t7ré, but more probably t7zro makes a 
tmesis with werty@tas. The phrase seems to be from Hom. & 474 tio tevyeot 


TETTNOTES. 


iii, 413. ov amropov oAKotawv Anods éviBddrAXAopat AKTHD, 
arr’ dtos Sevvoto weTarOnaKkovTas odovTas 
avopdct Tevynathor Séuas. 


The sentence is difficult but the sense is fairly given by Mr. E. P. Coleridge 
in his translation, ‘I sow for seed in the furrows not the corn of Demeter but the 
teeth of a dread serpent which grow into the form of armed men. The dative 
apparently depends on perardynoKovtas (which is az. Ney.) and déuas is an adverbial 
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accusative. In any case however-N.’s view that déuas is here combined with the 
dat. (as in Homer with the gen.) will not bear examination. 


iv. 1133. dvevpato. N. rejects the form, but, as Rzach has pointed out (lc. 
p. 144), it is probably an Alexandrianism. 


iii. 1204. For @eiovo tépev déuas N. asks us to substitute Oe/ou odérepoy déuas, 
but the Homeric phrase which he quotes himself tépeva ypoa (A 237, & 406) shows 
that no change is needed. 


iv. 1007. ody Aintao KxerevOm. N. interprets ‘iussu’ and, after mentioning 
Herwerden’s xeXevop@ himself, conjectures xedkevOum—a word of his own manu- 
facture. But xedev0m may very well mean ‘ expeditione’ as in Aesch. Ag. 126. 


ili, 1201. a@AX OTe bn ide YOpov. Out of mere caprice, it seems, N. would 
substitute te for iée. Unfortunately the « in few is long. In Pind. Pyth. ii. 36 
ixovt with % has been variously emended. 


ili. 1406. oppvpwr, 4} Ké oft Oowtepov avtvd@to. So Laur. while Guelph. 
has ef xé ods. Inferior mss. have 7 xé ods, which has been rightly adopted by 
Brunck, Beck, and Wellauer. N. actually suggests ri «é odu! 


i. 767. 0 Kai Snpov wep én’ érride Onncato. N. conjectures xev for «ai, in 
which he has been anticipated by LaRoche. But it is unnecessary, for Apollonius, 
like other Alexandrian writers, often uses the optative without ay (xev) in a poten- 
tial sense, ¢.g. i. 480, ili. 99, 355, iv. 1720. See also Nairn on Herodas iii. 75. 


iv. 289. évOa Ouyn TO ev evOa pert’ }lovinvt dra Barres 
THO VOWP K.T.X. 


All modern editors rightly reject lovinv except Merkel, who perversely thought 
that a part of the Euxine was called by thisname. N. suggests jotnv, which, 
whether good or bad, was published by Gerhard in his Lectzones Apollonianae so 
long ago as 1816, when he proposed jnw@nyv. Wellauer commends Gerhard’s con- 
jecture but does not venture to adopt it. Lastly, at the suggestion of Prof. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Prof. Fitch has proposed #juerépny. But this passage 
requires almost a dissertation to itself. 


ii, 1050. el x’ émuxédXoa | wédreTe. Soall mss. N. would read, and no doubt 
rightly, e¢ y’, for wéAXeTe cannot be subjunctive as Wellauer takes it. But Brunck 
long ago made this correction and I have adopted it in my edition. N., as usual, 
has his eyes fixed only on the Teubner text. Similarly in iii.644 N. puts forward 
aBéoat for cBécoz (a solecism) omitting to mention that oécas is a correction of 
Madvig, which I also have adopted and which is tolerably obvious. 


iv. 673. addro 8 em adrdov | cuppuyées pedéwv. N. reads am for én’ and 
is probably right. But dm’ has excellent mss. authority and has been already 
read by Wellauer and myself. N. also proposes dz’ for év’ in ii. 1251 and iii. 202, 
perhaps rightly. 

eS 
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iv. 1034. N. reads xetpate for xeipere and certainly it is an improvement, 
but Wellauer has xe/pare from Guelph. and I have followed him. 


iii, 1396. mply vo xOoves tyvos aetpar. N. suggests amo for tao, perhaps 
rightly, but it was suggested by Struve in 1822, as Merkel has remarked. 


i. 335. dre podvoy érimvevcovoty anrat, N. conjectures émrimvetvowow. No 
doubt the form of the future is late but not on that account to be summarily 
rejected. The conjecture of N. is however the reading of one Paris ms. and has 
been adopted by Brunck and Beck. 


ii. 30. évotimtov Oéto hapos | AewTadréov. For évotimtov N. conjectures 
évatixTov on the ground that the epithets contradict one another; but surely 
that is not the case. 


i. 253. % Té of Hev | BérXrepov, ct x.7.r. Here N. wishes to read xe for te, 
likewise in iv. 916. But i. 253 follows the Homeric use, by which, if a notion of 
necessity or propriety is contained in the verb, the particle dv (xev) is omitted. In 
iv. 916 this use is extended by Apollonius, The particle is also omitted with a 
past infin. in i. 197, iii. 585. 


iii, 61. e¢ kat mep és “Ada vavTiAAntra. For cat N. would read «ev following 
Brunck and Beck, though he does not name them. But it is unnecessary, compare 
i. 905, ii. 637, and elsewhere. The Homeric use of e¢ with subj. in a sentence of 
general meaning is extended by Apollonius. 


4111232; GYXOS . 2. ee TO fev OU KE TLS GAXOS UTréaTN 
avdpav hpowy, dTe KaddTov ‘Hpakrha 


Thre Tape’, & Kev olos evavTiBiov TrorémeEev. 


For vovéutée (or wrod.) N. conjectures qedéusEev. Quite wrongly in my 
judgement, for 6 refers to Heracles and not to éyyos as N. apparently under- 
stands it. 


iii, 1248. dydi 8 éraipou | meipnoav tevyéwv BeBinuévor. N. needlessly 
Nerunuévor. Although BeSinwévos does not seem to be found elsewhere as a perfect 
middle there is plenty of analogy for it, and who would change the easy Aen. into 


the difficult BeP. ? 


iii, 1341. Kanéoval 66 KEKLNOTES 
épyativas yAuKepov ogi apap BovruTov txécOau. 


For xadéovot N. proposes yatéover, which is one of the few of his original 
emendations that may be approved. It is true Apollonius nowhere else has yaréovoe 
followed by an infin., but it is so found in Hom. v 280. 
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iv. 1045. ov VOUS, ov TUpyov ETrippoOor, OVK aXEwpnV 
adAnv, 01004 dé mpoTiBarropat tpéas avTods. 


The word mpotiBadXopat is from Hom. E 879, where the meaning is ‘ attack.’ 
Here it seems to mean ‘fly for refuge to.” In each author the word is dz. Ney. N. 
suggests mpottoccouat which is not wanted. 


Finally, Prof. Naber has in many passages proposed readings which might 
have proceeded from Apollonius, but which do not seem to me to be any improve- 
ment upon the accepted text. I will name some of them, i. 726 cataBréWecas for 
peTaBreeras, i. 782 EBawev for éEBnoav, i. 872 éxactos for ExacTou, i. 879 Trepe- 
Bpopéwor (which is also the reading of Guelph.) for arepuB8pouéovor, for although in 
similes the subjunctive with 6re is common in Epic, we also find the indic., eg. 
i. 881, 882, so in iv. 1299 N. needlessly proposes xrAdfwou for krafover. Again, 
ii. 186 mevodpuevor for mevOopevot, ii. 1020 % ’v ayoph for 4 ayopy, iii. 347 oTTe 
for ef tu, iii. 250 d0Aw for dd, iv. 10 teteAéoOas for tedéeoOat, 166 elroy for 
Nelzrev, 513 adhopunbévtes for épopunOévtes, 1022 erresyev for érescey, etc., etc. 

It is a common observation that some eminent K.C. is occasionally heard to 
make a speech—perhaps through not having mastered his brief or for other reasons 
—that would ruin the prospects of a Junior. May not a similar observation 
be sometimes applicable in the arena of scholarship ? 

R. C. SEATON. 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO SENECA’S LETTERS 


v. 2. ‘Don’t parade philosophy: avoid asperum cultum et intonsum caput 
BELO. et quidquid aliud ambitionem peruersa uia sequitur. So the MSS. Hense 
adopts Gertz’s ingenious conjecture ambztio nempe. Ihave before mea list contain- 
ing some thirty examples of the use of nempe by Seneca. It is very definitely a 
dialogue particle and is used (1) to introduce the answer to a question, where it 
is implied that the answer is obvious (‘Wy, to be sure’), (2) to introduce a clause 
which shews that a statement just urged by the interlocutor though true in itself in 
no way weakens the original speaker’s point ‘ Ves, but’ or ‘After all said and done, 
and (3) to introduce a premiss the truth of which the interlocutor must grant ‘ / Zake 
zt, ‘You know. For examples I may refer to Jva 3.26.1 quare fers aegri rabiem... 
puerorum proteruas manus? nempe quia etc.; Ep. 4.9 ‘at uictor te duci iubebit ?’ eo 
nempe quo duceris (sc. to death). ; #~. 124.6 nempe uos (the Stoics)...dicitis. There is 
absolutely no parallel in Seneca to the parenthetical use which Gertz assumes here, 
and for which I should expect rather the concessive szze dubzo (which indeed is 
opposed to mempe in Heluza 9.7). 

But this is not the only objection to the emendation. Even if xempe could 
stand here, the sentence would be meaningless. Seneca’s point is that all these 
mannerisms of the philosophers were really signs of pride, not humility. Socrates 
saw Antisthenes with a gown as ostentatiously ragged as that of any raw under- 
graduate and said ‘op@ cov &1a Tod tpiBavos tHv didodokiav. To this ‘love of 
show’ ambztzo clearly refers: this meaning of the word is of course common in 
silver Latin and especially so in Seneca, To talk of ostentation aiming at bad 
dress and an unkempt head, and setting about achieving this aim the wrong way 
seems to me to be talking nonsense, and the MSS. carefully avoid doing so (sz sic 
omnia /). What they say is ‘and the various other devices that have for their aim— 
little as one would at first sight guess it—the making of a display.’ For the force 
of ambitzo here assumed (‘display,’ instead of ‘love of display’) I would cp. /ra 
3.34 ‘cibos, potiones, horumque causa in amdztionem munditias.  Seguz as eg. in 
Ep. 65.6 ‘Quid est “ propositum”? quod inuitauit artificem, quod ille secutus 
fecit —-viz., as he goes on to explain, money or glory. 

1 These notes are at present confined to the letters seem to me to be in sore want of medicine, though I 
which I propose to include in the selection which I find myself unable to do anything for them. I mean 


am preparing for Messrs. Macmillan. Ijshould like Zp. 12. 6 (est alter gui annos adulescentiae excludit) 
to call the attention of scholars to two passages which and 15. 8. 
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vii. 3. ‘Quid me existimas dicere? auarior redeo, ambitiosior, luxuriosior, 
immo uero crudelior’ etc. Hense’s comma after /uxurioszor is very distracting. The 
passage is certainly not easy to punctuate. For the meaning cp. EZ. 54.3 ‘hilarem 
me putas haec tibi scribere ? tam ridicule facio si hoc fine quasi bona ualetudine de- 
lector quam’ etc., 57.7 ‘nunc me putas de Stoicis dicere .... ego uero non facio ;’ 
77.14 ‘exempla nunc uirorum me tibi iudicas relaturum? puerorum referam. A 
mark of interrogation must certainly stand after /uxurioszor, and on the whole I think 
auarior—luxurtostor should be put in inverted commas: it represents the speech 
implied by azcere. 


§ 5. The meridianum spectaculum is as bloodthirsty an affair, Seneca finds, as 
the real gladiatorial show. ‘Yes, but the men who fight are robbers and 
murderers.’ ‘Granted, says Seneca, ‘they deserve their fate, what have you done to 
deserve being condemned to look on such a sight?’ The words that follow are 
printed thus by Hense: 


‘occide, uerbera, ure! quare tam timide incurrit in ferrum? quare parum 
audacter occidit ? quare parum libenter moritur?’ plagis agitur in uulnera: 
‘mutuos ictus nudis et obuiis pectoribus excipiant.’ intermissum est spect- 
aculum: ‘interim iugulentur homines ne nihil agatur,’ 


He takes the sentences plagis—uulnera, intermissum—spectaculum as remarks 
by Seneca, the first one serving as a kind of stage direction. But no such 
direction is at all needed, as we have been told in § 4 ‘ferro et igne res geritur,’ 
‘the whole business needs the swords and torches (of soldiers) to keep the 
combatants in the ring.’ Moreover, if Seneca wishes us to understand that the 
spectator’s desires are carried out at just this moment, why does the spectator 
continue with the ‘mutuos ictus—pectoribus excipiant’ clause, which, by the way, 
seems very abrupt. 

I believe we can improve "matters by simply inserting e¢ after morztur. 
Palaeographically this is not difficult, as p L, the MSS. with which we have here to 
deal, show a marked tendency to misread the punctuation mark as a pair of letters. 
Thus it is confused with -uv on p. 91.22 adtemptatur 94.26 circumsonatur, 96.2 
efficitur, 101.6 teneatur, 104.16 cadentur, in all which cases p is the offender and 
the -zrv is intruded before a full stop. L offends much less often ; see however 
p. 1.19, 67.6, 167.9. And similarly often with ws (two exx. on p. 92, lines 10 and 12). 
One would certainly expect it to be confused with e¢ but I have not so far come 
across an example, though zz, and or are so confused (cp. p on p. 115. 19, 227. 19, 
253. 3, 277. 16, where e¢ is wrongly omitted or inserted after ur or or). Anyhow 
the change is a slight one. | 

The whole passage will then be spoken by the spectator. ‘Kill him, flog him, 
burn him. What? Does the wretch object to dying and want the lash before he 
can bear the thought of a wound? Why, they ought to stand face to face and hack 


1 Cp. Hermes on De /ra p. 131 ‘alia manus siglum 7 addidit, quod et interpunctionis signum esse et ef 
significare potest.’ 
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at each other. I know ’tis the luncheon interval, and we can’t have the real 
thing ; still rather than waste the time let’s have some throats cut.’ 


§ 8. recede in te ipse. 
So the good MSS.; Hense adopts zfsum of >. But cp. 25. 6, zm te tpse secede 
and 40. 13 Ze zpse non audias. 


xii. 3. Seneca visits his country house and finds much that reminds him he is 
getting old—the house he built falling into decay, the trees he planted losing sap. 
He comes across an old man who claims to be Felicio, the bailiff’s son, cuz solebas 
sigillaria adferre... delictolum tuum. Then follow these words: ‘ perfecte’ inquam 
‘iste delirat. pupulus etiam delicium meum factus est ? prorsus potest fleri: dentes 
illi cum maxime cadunt.’ 

I believe we should read profecto at the outset, but that is a detail and read, e.g. 
by Ruhkopf, though Hense does not even mention it. The difficulty comes in 
the words pupulus etiam et sqg. Unfortunately dentes—cadunt which ought to make 
everything clear is a somewhat ambiguous phrase. The old man is losing his teeth. 
So was Seneca, who in Ef. 83. 4 speaks of a little seven-year-old boy who claims 
that both of them have ‘eandem crisim, ‘climacteric, and the reason he assigns 
is that ‘utrique dentes cadunt.’ The phrase regularly refers to the shedding of the 
milk-teeth (so in all the exx. in L. S.): could it be used of the second teeth, except 
by way of a joke asin 4p. 83.1.c.? I think not, and if I am right, then we must 
reject the translation ‘ It’s quite possible he is my old playmate: his teeth are going 
like mine, and take the clause pvorsus—cadunt as referring to pupulus :—‘ He 
really might well be a child: he’s shedding his teeth.’ I believe e#zam ought to be 
read e¢ zam: ‘he thinks that he’s a boy again, and, not content with that, must be 
my old playmate.’ 

In case anyone should doubt the geniuneness of pupu/us, found again practically 
only in Catullus it may be well to mention that Seneca’s style is full of collo- 
quial words, such as this doubtless was, and that in particular, one may quote 
the words allocutzo, capsula, lancino, pertundo, sacculus, ueternus, and unguentatus as 
Catullan and recurring either nowhere else or at any rate rarely elsewhere than in 
Seneca. : 


§ 7. Heraclitus said ‘unus dies par omni (just below, omnzbus) est. This say- 
ing was differently interpreted, but the view that concerns us here, and was evidently 
Seneca’s, is that one day was equal to another szmzlztudine inasmuch as longissimi 
temporis Spatium can give you nothing that you could not get in the twenty-four 
hours’ day, viz. /ucem et noctem. Then the MSS. proceed: ‘et in alternas mundi 
uices plura facit ista, non alias contractior alias productior. itaque sic ordinandus 
est dies omnis tamquam cogat agmen’ etc. 

Alternas mundi uices means of course the alternations of night and day: so 
utces often in Seneca’s prose, and in Thyestes 813 mundi uices1 Gronov saw that 


‘ For the use of 2, which means ‘to go and swell the total of,’ cp. Vet. Beat. 22. 3 ‘quaedam zz summam 
vet parua sunt.’ 
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the contrast suggested by zon must be ala (cp. Ep. 47. 21 ‘mutatur zon in melius 
sed in aliud’), which he accordingly supplied. Buecheler and Hense follow in sup- 
plying a/za, but assume that more words than this have fallen out—thereby of 
course greatly endangering the palaeographical security of the emendation. Nor is 
their assumption at all necessary. A/za ends a clause: with alas, we enter on 
another, which serves as a bridge from Heraclitus’ maxim to that of ‘ Treat each day 
as if it were your last. Unfortunately the new clause has no subject in our MSS., 
Owing to its having been omitted by haplography before the ztague of the next 
sentence. Read then ‘alias contractior, alias productior <uzta>: itaque’ etc. 


xv. 9. Seneca has proved to Lucilius that the exercise of his body need not 
take up a large part of his time. Then, about to close his letter, he wishes to 
quote (according to the regular rule observed in Books I-III of the letters) a 
passage which has struck him in his day’s reading. He has all kinds of names for 
these quotations: generally he regards them as a daily payment due to Lucilius, 
in 6. 7 one is a diurna mercedula. Here he begins: 

Detraxi tibi non pusillum negotii; una mercedula et unum graecum ad haec 
beneficia accedet. 

Although Hense shews no suspicion of the passage beyond citing the 
conjecture munus for unum, it appears to me as it stands obviously corrupt. That 
una is really equivalent to the indefinite article is bad enough: the phrase unum 
Graecum is impossible. It could only mean ‘one Greek kindness, and munus 
Graecum is not much better: munus Graecorum would improve matters, but it is 
quite contrary to Seneca’s custom in these quotations to emphasize the fact that they 
are from the Greek: the only point he ever makes in reference to their ovzgzn is 
that they are drawn from Epicurean, not Stoic, sources. Here the question of 
source is duly put later on, and all Seneca is at present thinking of is, that he has 
by his advice about exercise really paid the debt which he regards each daily letter as 
owing to Lucilius: cp. especially 9. 20 where after giving an apophthegm he says: 
‘Epicurus too made a similar remark (uocem), quam tu boni consule, e¢zams¢ hunc 
diem tam expunxt’ and 19. 10 where after citing Maecenas he goes on ‘ poteram 
tecum hac Maecenatis sententia parem facere rationem.’ In our passage uma calls 
loudly for a corresponding a/ter,and I believe Seneca wrote alterum ad haec 
beneficia accedet: the letters of alterum got transposed (transposition is not 
uncommon in these MSS., p writes a/tare for altera p. 203, 5) and (g)raecum of the 
MSS. represents the word. A slight emendation now becomes necessary after 
mercedula, so that the whole passage should read ‘ detraxi—negotii: una mercedula 
est. Nunc alterum ad haec beneficia accedet: ecce insigne praeceptum, etc. The 
g of graecum probably represents the last letter of unc: confusion of the two 
letters is extremely common in p L. 


xv. II. ‘Don’t be ambitious: reflect how much better off you are already 
than many people: finem constitue quem transire ne uelis quidem, si possis: 
away with delusive blessings 
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sperantibus meliora quam adsecutis. si quid in illis esset solidi, 
aliquando et implerent: nunc haurientium sitim concitant. mittantur speciosi 
adparatus.’ 


So Hense, after Madvig: the MSS. read zm(m)etantur for mittantur. There 
are it is true several exx. of mztto being written as mzto in these MSS., but I 
cannot believe that we ought to accept Madvig’s conjecture, for (1) I know of no 
example of such a use of mzttantur in Seneca, who would almost certainly have 
written Zollantur ; (2) the clause xuuc—concztant is so brief as to be positively abrupt, 
although of course zmplerent has to some extent prepared the way for the meta- 
phor ; (3) the meaning ‘plans, which I imagine we must attribute to adparatus 
with Madvig’s reading, is hardly, I think, to be found in Seneca. The regular 
meaning of the word in Seneca is something very near to that of pompa, a series 
of articles spread out so as to appeal to the eye, and such, I imagine, is about the 
force of Horace’s Perszct adparatus. Cp.esp. Ep. 94. 70, ‘quis posuit in auro 
secretam dapem? quis ...luxuriae suae pompam solus explicuit?... adparatum 
uitiorum suorum pro modo turbae spectantis expandit.’ 

I propose: ‘nunc haurientium sitis concitant, inritant, ut speciosi adparatus.’ 
The rewards of ambition are like the fine array at a banquet: so far from allaying 
the appetite, they whet it. Jvztare is of coursea wox propria in Seneca in 
connexion with cupzdztates, famem, etc. For the combination with concztare cp. Ep. 85. 
II, where the two words run parallel. The assonance would attract Seneca (in 
spite of the difference in quantity: cp. Vzt. Beat. 3. 4 ‘aut inrztan¢ aut terrzzant’) and 
cause him to prefer asyndeton. It would of course be easy to supply e¢ (especially 
if the MSS. shew signs of punctuation after concztant: see above on vii. 5), but, 
this kind of asyndeton is very common in Seneca: cp. 43. 3 ‘quaeritur, scitur,’ 
102. 26 ‘gemis, ploras, 121. 8 ‘niti, quati se’ (Hense is certainly wrong in bracketing 
nztz there). 


xxi. 10. Seneca is laying stress on the simplicity with which Epicurus lived. 
‘Cum adieris eius hortulos et inscriptum hortulis HOSPES, HIC BENE MANEBIS..... 
paratus erit istius domicilii custos,’ etc. 

This is another of the passages which Hense prints without implying that he 
is dissatisfied with it, although he has to devote nearly four lines to the emendations 
which others have proposed. Advzerzs ezus, | may note, is itself Usener’s improve- 
ment on Schweighaeuser’s emendation of the a(u)dzerzthis of the MSS.: it seems 
likely to be right. The things that still disturb one are: (1) The substantival 
use of zuscriptum, for which there is no other ex. in Seneca, perhaps none at all 
outside Gellius, (2) the dative Zortulzs after this verbal noun, (3) the awkwardness 
of the zeugma adierzs—inscriptum, (4) the repetition of ortulzs where there is 
really no emphasis. 

All these difficulties vanish if we read erzt (possibly HOC erit, oc falling out 
after -os) znscriptum in postibus: I do not see that any serious ones take their 
place. The only difficulty is the p of postzbus. I believe this fell out, though such 
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a catastrophe does not often befall the letter. On p. 213, 7 p V have xeme for 
nempe similarly. At 368, 21 indeed posse becomes esse in B without any obvious 
explanation: on p. 5, 1 A writes mzscent for pmzscent. 


XXxXill. 5. ‘Don’t imagine you can summatim degustare ingenia maximorum 
utvorum by means of an anthology of their apophthegms. Tota tibi inspicienda 
sunt, tota tractanda. Res geritur et per lineamenta sua ingenii opus nectitur, ex 
quo nihil subduci sine ruina potest.’ 

A difficult passage. Lzneamenta of course generally means the outline 
framework of a drawing or building: here it seems to mean parts of a whole: he 
goes on to say‘I don’t mean that you may not examine szmgula membra, but 
remember, she is not a beauty cuius crus laudatur aut brachium, sed zlla cuzus 
VNIVERSA FACIES admirationem PARTIBVS SINGVLIS aédstulzt. The nearest 
parallel to such a use of the word that I can find is Vat. Quaest. 3. 29. 3 ‘legem 
barbae et canorum nondum, natus infans habet: totius enim corporis. ..in paruo 
occultoque /zweamenta sunt, where the corresponding passage of Cleanthes (Stob. 
Ec/. 1. 372, Ritter-Preller® § 500) runs w@o7rep yap évos Tivos TA wépn TavTa PveTas Ex 
omepmat@v év Tots KAOHKOVOL ypovots, KTH. 

A second difficulty is involved in the phrase ves gerztur. It is common enough 
in Seneca, but is always amplified into such phrases as ~. ferrog., r. animo g.,1r. intra 
eundem hominem g.,and so forth. The only absolute use that I have found is in 
Const. 19. 4: ‘the wise man is out of the battle, his victory is won: wos rem geritis, 
you are still fighting.’ This sense will hardly do here. Various suggestions are 
quoted by Hense, but no one seems to have suggested an adjective for ves. 
Palaeographically magna and ardua seem about equally balanced, but Seneca’s 
usage and the rhythm are greatly in favour of the first. It is possible however 
that we should read zugens after geritur: cp.in any case Af. 49.9 ‘non uaco ad 
istas ineptias: zugens negottum in mantbus est.’ 

A less necessary change, but to my mind one that is very desirable, is the 
substitution of corpus for opus. The words which follow the passage and 
were paraphrased above refer to bodily matters; and cp. 89. 1 ‘desideras .. . diuidi 
philosophiam et ingens corpus eius in membra disponi.’ 


xl. 2. Serapio speaks too rapidly. ‘Solet magno cursu uerba conuellere, quae 
non effundit ima sed premit et urguet ; plura enim ueniunt quam quibus uox una 
sufficiat.’ 

That zma is corrupt, all admit, but wza of ¢, which is generally accepted, does 
not please me much better. The meaning is quite clear, the words come so thick 
and fast that Serapio can’t get them out: they are blocked at the exit. The 
metaphor is of course that of a torrent, efundere meaning ‘to carry off’ the flood- 
waters : cp. ¢,g. Mart. 7. 36. 3 of tiles ‘quae posset subitos effundere nimbos.’ But 
what force are we to assign to uza? Hardly ‘altogether,’ for the idea negatived is 
clearly the idea of something which Serapio ought to do, and no one can wish him 
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to pour out all he has to say in a single effort. The word then must mean ‘along 
with,’ and the question at once arises ‘ Along with what?’ Now as a matter of 
fact Seneca’s metaphor, like many metaphors, will not bear pressing. The words 
ave the torrent, but he chooses to regard them as flotsam and jetsam in that 
torrent: conuellere shews this. Now the torrent flows on, whilst the trees it has 
uprooted get across stream and stick on rocks. Seneca then can certainly say that 
the river fails to carry off these trees along with its flood-waters, and it is just 
conceivable that he might write wa instead of una secum or una cum aquis suis. 
But the moment we leave the metaphor and come to Serapio’s delivery, we see that 
una can mean nothing: you cannot imagine a time when his words stopped but his 
speech went on! Vwxa then either gives an unsuitable meaning or exposes the 
weakness of the metaphor which Seneca is here developing: we may with con- 
fidence reject it. What is to take its place is not so easy to say, but as I and T 
are fairly commonly confused in these MSS., I propose to read tamen (tam in the 
archetype). 


§ 8. tantum festinet atque ingerat quantum aures pati possunt. 


Seneca here gives rules for the right kind of delivery. If the text is correct, 
tantum is first adverbial or cognate, and then ordinary accusative. I have not 
noted anything like it in Seneca and believe we should change zugerat to zngruat. 
Cp. Quint. 11. 3. 56 (in similar context): ‘Some people pretend to be out of breath, 
tamquam inuentionis copia urgueantur, maiorque uis eloquentiae zugruat quam 
quae emitti faucibus possit’ (which compare with § 2 above). 


§ 9. recte ergo facies si...ipse malueris, si necesse est, uel P. Vinicium 
dicere. ‘Qui itaque?’ Cum quaereretur quomodo P. Vinicius diceret, Asellius 
ait etc. 


So I read with the MSS., except that I adopt the capitals and punctuation of 
modern times. Something is obviously wrong: the editors content themselves 
with writing Vznzczus in the first sentence and changing wel to uelut or uz. I must 
point out that this still leaves some serious difficulties. First, within a space of 
five lines of Teubner text we have the phrases ut P. Vinicius dicere, quomodo 
P. Vinicius diceret, and dicere quomodo Vinicius: all which is strangely monotonous 
for Senecan prose. Secondly, the question ‘ guz ztaque ?’ is hardly needed alongside 
the clause ‘cum quaereretur’: which of the two is the more Senecan may be seen 
by comparing Ef. 29. 6 where a similar dictum is introduced by the words ‘de 
cuius secta cum quaereretur, Scaurus ait’ etc. Thirdly, the interrogative adverb 
gut does not occur elsewhere in Seneca. 

Starting from the certainly corrupt guz zfague, and bearing in mind that the 
interchange of c and gu is remarkably frequent in these MSS., and that there are 
not wanting exx. of that of ¢ and gu (as one would a priori expect, c and t being so 
frequently confused), I proposed at first to read cztate. As however Seneca does 
not use the word, I prefer to write concitate, which is almost the same palaeo- 
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graphically (écztate: con omitted eg. p. 86,12; 123, 6; 125, 26). Cp. p. 245, 17 
where P corrupts aetate into (p)aetague, and, for the word, § 12 below, where 
Fabianus is named as a model, who ‘ disputabat expedite magis quam concztate. 

Vinicium now awaits its governing verb, and madlueris its infinitive, for most 
certainly Seneca is not recommending Lucilius dicere concitate. Both desiderata 
are given and the threefold repetition of the name of Vinicius in connexion with 
the verb azcere disappears, if we read after Vznzczum the words ‘ zmitari quam, 
The whole passage then will run: ‘et ipse malueris uel P. Vinicium <imitari 
quam> dicere concitate.’ It may be thought that the resemblance between -zczum 
and the -z guam is too slight to cause an error of the kind assumed, but the above 
mentioned confusion of ¢ and gz should be borne in mind, and for -w#=-am I may 
compare p. 203, I, where nine words fe!l out in p through the identification of z/lam 
and zlum. 


§ 10. Seneca gives the witticisms of Asellius and Varius and then goes on: 


‘Quidni malis tu sic dicere quomodo Vinicius? Aliquis tam insulsus interue- 
nerit quam qui illi singula uerba uellenti...ait: dic numquid dicas. Nam 
©. Hateri cursum . . . longe abesse ab homine sano uolo.’ 


What does the a/zguzs clause mean? Hense shews no signs of dissatisfaction, 
but I can make nothing of it. Jnteruenerit, whatever the mood, must be like 
Nat. Quaest. 5.18.1 ‘inter cetera hoc quoque alzguzs suspexerit: ‘Someone might,’ 
‘Someone could.’ But this does not suit the preceding clause, one of the guzdnz 
ones so common in Seneca (ten in the first forty letters). These clauses regularly 
suggest a course, and are followed by another clause confirming or justifying the 
suggestion. Here it is suggested ‘Better imitate Vinicius (than Serapio)’: it 
is strange encouragement to add ‘Some one will very likely come and jeer 
at you.’ 

A mark of interrogation will improve matters. ‘Is anyone likely to make fun 
of you?’ might imply ‘No one will do so, and does confirm the previous advice. 
But a question like this could not imply a negative: Lucilius would surely reply 
‘Of course some one will: some one did to Vinicius, anyhow. And the zam of 
the next sentence, in which Seneca dismisses the lightning pace of Haterius (which 
wanted the break on continually, as Augustus said), is absolutely without any force 
so far. 

We must then use the knife—but for a very slight and very common 
operation. Read alzus for aliguis and cp. Trang. 9.5 ‘Forty thousand books 
were destroyed at Alexandria. “ Pulcherrimum regiae opulentiae monumentum adlzus 
laudauerit, sicut T. Liuius,...: non fuit elegantiae illud”’ etc. The only difference 
between that passage and this is that Seneca has suppressed a clause corresponding 
to the one there beginning zon fuzt etc.,a clause in which he stated that his own 
view would be different. He implies this by the epithet zzsu/sus, and before we 
can give zam its proper force we must supply something like: ‘/ say if we are to 
have an extreme, let it be that of Vinicius: Haterius’ is frenzy.’ 
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xlvii. 8. A description of the hardships endured by slaves waiting at a 
banquet. 

‘Alius, cui conuiuarum censura permissa est, perstat infelix et exspectat quos 
adulatio et intemperantia aut gulae aut linguae reuocet in crastinum,’ 

This is nonsense. If the slave has only to wait for those who are to come 
back next day, he is not so hard-worked after all. Censura implies that he has got 
to divide the guests, as the censors did the citizens, into classes: as the magistrates 
assigned people to the lists of those fit for service and those not fit, so this slave, 
after carefully watching their behaviour throughout the banquet, divides them into 
the two classes of those who deserve a second invitation and those who do not. 
Spectat then, not exspectat is the verb required : the same mistake occurs in p or L on 
Pp. 27.33 39.22; 75.213 93.21, whilst at 261.19 conversely P is wrong with spectas 
for exspectas. It seems unnecessary then to suppose that ex is a corruption of ex ezs, 
especially as e¢ immediately precedes. 


§ 10. ‘Treat your slave well: tam tu illum uidere ingenuum potes quam ille te 
seruum. Mariana clades multos splendidissime natos, senatorium per militiam 
auspicantes gradum, fortuna depressit: alium ex illis pastorem, alium custodem 
casae fecit.’ 

Lipsius proposed Vaviana: I am surprised that Hense keeps to the MSS., 
with no further comment than that Buecheler defends their reading. The 
references to Buecheler in Hense are very tantalizing: no work of his is mentioned 
in which the remarks are published, and one is left to infer that the statements are 
due to private correspondence and conversation between the two scholars: cp. what 
is said on p. xl of the preface. One would be only too glad to know on what 
grounds the text could be defended: to me everything suggests the Varus disaster. 
Clades surely suits this second Cannae better than anything connected with the 
name of Marius: besides, mzlztzam points clearly to a battle, and those who 
escaped from the Mario-Sullan battles would be proscribed rather than sold into 
slavery—the fate to which the context here clearly refers, and the fate which would 
certainly befall any of Varus’ troops whose lives the Germans spared. Lastly, so 
definite a mention of military service as a preliminary to senatorial rank suits an 
episode of Augustus’ reign far better than one of the Republican period: see 
Mommsen, St-R.? 1.545 note. 


WALTER C. SUMMERS. 
Sheffield. 


A PASSAGE OF PINDAR RECONSIDERED. 


PINDAR OA. ii. 63 ff. 
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Mr. Garrod’s interesting discussion (in the Classical Quarterly for July, 1907) of 
the first four lines of this famous passage raises a good many controversial points, 
but his central objection to what may be called the most obvious rendering (if we 
accept Rauchenstein’s avrtis for avrix’ in the first line) is one that was certainly 
worth making, and in attempting to meet it the whole passage may perhaps be 
placed in a clearer light. I have put down a few more lines than Mr. Garrod did, 
because it seems to me that it is just the general connexion of thought (which the 
added lines give) that must first be considered, in order to see the different parts in 
due perspective. Avdris must of course wait for its justification until this has been 
done. Firstly, as to the contrast to which pév points: there is no reason to think 
that Mr. Garrod mistook this, or supposed it to lie in ra & év rade xrX., since he 
translates this 6é by ‘and’: nevertheless it is a fact requiring cardinal emphasis 
‘that the contrast begins with caus 88 vé«tecow xTrd. Hence I conceive that a 
provisional outline of Pindar’s meaning might be given thus: tov OavovTar ot pméev 
jTovnpol ... Towas Tivovaw ... ob de écOXol AtrovéaTepov Séxyovtar Biotov. Now we 
come to Mr. Garrod’s objection, which concerns the internal structure or arrange- 
ment of clauses in the first part alone of this antithesis. ‘This involves an 
impossible inversion of the true order of ideas. It makes Pindar speak of the 
second punishment of guilty souls (in a new life on earth) before he says anything 
of their first punishment (in the world below). For ‘first punishment’ it would, I 
think, be more accurate, as well as sufficient for the objector’s purpose, to say 
‘judgment’: for Pindar seems here to disregard the tious év “Avdov (Plato, Laws 
870 D) so as to confine the penalty to the punishment received in a second life. 
Such variations of detail on a common groundwork of Orphic eschatology occur 
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here and there according to the writer’s purpose or fancy, as may be seen by 
comparing the several Platonic versions among themselves and with Pindar’s and 
Vergil’s. Let us say, then, that Pindar speaks of the punishment before the 
judgment. True: but then this ysteron proteron may be justified on the same 
principle asin other cases (unless there are any due to mere carelessness or caprice), 
that is, the leading thought is placed first, and emphasis overrides chronology. Here 
the leading thought is supplied by the antithesis that forms the framework of the 
whole passage: that the bad are punished, while the good are rewarded. The 
manner in which the punishment is brought about, though not unimpressive, is yet 
secondary: thus the clause ta & év rade ... avayxa is subordinate in thought, and 
therefore placed second: it might almost be placed in brackets. And thus the 
chief difficulty disappears. 

It remains to be seen whether the details of phraseology can be harmonized 
with this general view. The verbal points may be taken in order. The reasons in 
favour of avrus for avtixa are now plain enough: as Plato says (Z ¢.) cal mandw 
adtxopévots Sedpo avayKaioy eivat Thy Kata dvow Sixny éxticar (I quote this passage 
as the simplest and most concise exposition I know of the doctrines in question, 
referred to by him as generally accepted from ot év tats teXeTais mepl Ta ToladTa 
éotrovoakotes). As for aradapvot, the general meaning suggested for this by our 
antithesis is certainly ‘the wicked.’ Mr. Garrod questions whether this sense (or 
‘sinful ’) is Pindaric or anywhere well established. Such a derivative meaning is 
not without parallel. Terms denoting moral unsatisfactoriness are apt to be 
allusive and euphemistic in their origin: in the course of usage they gather 
vituperative energy: cf. oyéTALos, movnpos, padvoupyos, froward, caitiff, etc., etc. 
When Mr. Pickwick called Mr. Tupman a ‘fellow’ he was unconsciously 
illustrating this linguistic tendency. And so dmddapvos, originally ‘ unhandy, 
might acquire asterner sense. In Solon Fy. 27 (3) 12 (man in the ‘sixth age’) ov’ 
Epdew &0 Gums Epy’ amdramva Oérer, Theogn. 281 deA@ yap T amadauva BpoT@ 
Tapa TOAN averéoOat | tap odds, nyeic0ar 8 ws Kaa TavTa Tie (quoted by 
Fennell) the meanings may be respectively ‘reckless’ and ‘shameful, ‘ dastardly ’ 
(orig.=sluggish), but that of ‘wickedness’ is not far off. To the next clause 
Mr. Garrod would give an entirely new turn by applying the verb to the defendant 
not the judge: év«afex tvs with acc., ‘a man must plead his cause’ for his misdeeds, 
cf. Eur. Ovest. 580 govov dixdfwv. The latter seems to be an isolated use for 
dixalecOas with gen. On the other hand he questions éc«afeww te for ‘to judge an 
offence.’ I would point out (1) that the verb is used for deciding a case, or point 
at issue (in the acc.) in Aesch. Hum. 471, 601 ; (2) duxadfev (absolute) expresses 
the function of the judges in the underworld in several places: Gorg. 524A ovTot 
ovv—dikadoovow év TO retmwvi, Rep. O14C ered) dtadixadceray (cf. the mid. 
diadixacapévous, of the judged, Phaedo 107 D); (3) but the most obvious and 
tempting parallel is Aesch. Supp. 230 

Kakel Ouxaler TaTrrAaKy ual’, ws AOYos, 


Zevs adros ev Kapodow totatas dikas— 
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because here the same word is used in the same connexion by a poet under the 
same Orphic or Pythagorean influences. The proposal to waive this analogy on 
the ground that (a) the true construction is perhaps ducafew . . dixas, (0) the reading 
(of tapwmrdaxyjual’) is uncertain, surely makes too much of accidents. At any 
rate the verb means ‘to judge’: and, granted that it has a cognate acc. dixas, the 
probabilities are greatly in favour of its having also a direct object rauaXaxnpata, 
which is a fairly convincing correction of the jumble in M. The same passage 
suggests that our ts is practically equivalent to Zevs adddos (ze. yOomos), though 
more indefinite. The idea of ‘dread indefiniteness’ I should be prepared, with 
others, to accept, though one may suspect that two collateral influences are here at 
work: the need of reticence in alluding to chthonian powers (cf. ds Tpéuomev Néyeuv 
«Tr. Soph. O.C. 129) and the divergences of tradition respecting the judge or 
judges in Hades, divergences of which 7us is perhaps a stately avoidance (cf. the 
anonymous dvcactai in the Myth of Er). Lastly, the question of éy@pa Aéyov 
dpdcais avdyca is already largely prejudged by the foregoing considerations, and 
although these words are no doubt quite capable of Mr. Garrod’s interpretation, 
they hardly offer difficulty from the other point of view. Adoyov dpacat might 
mean ‘to pronounce sentence, cf. the Aoyos ’Avayxns in the final scene of the Myth 
of Er, but more probably ‘to enjoin, or demand, a reckoning, as the converse of 
Noyor Siddvat—a sense of the verb arising out of that of ‘declaring authoritatively ’ 
and found with the inf.,and perhaps with an acc. object in Aesch. Persae 173 wy 
ce dls dpdca unr eros unt épyov. Putting these results together, and reading adris 
in the first line, we may render the whole not too preposterously: ‘After death 
the souls of the unrighteous do penance here once more—the wrongs done in this 
realm of Zeus one judgeth in the world below who demandeth a reckoning under 
bitter constraint—but the righteous, where their sun ever maketh day tally with 
night and night with day, reap a life untroubled, etc.’ 
W. J. GOODRICH. 
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Dial. 1 (De prouid.) 3 14 p. 9 29 Hermes: ‘inimicitiae potentium graues 
sunt: opponatur (Cato) simul Pompeio, Caesari, Crasso; graue est a deterioribus 
honore anteiri: Vatinio postponatur; graue est ciuilibus bellis interesse: toto 
terrarum orbe pro causa bona tam infeliciter quam pertinaciter militet ; graue est 
manus sibi afferre: faciat’. 


Omnibus malis, in quibus Fortunam expertus est Cato, grauzssemzs perfunctus 
est: qui non uni sed tribus simul potentissimis obiectus est, quem non deterior sed 
pessimus omnium honore anteiit, cui maiores aliquanto partes in armis ciuilibus 
datae sunt quam ut interesset tantummodo. Vide nunc, quo minae Fortunae 
exeant :—‘faciat’! Nonne quantocius, recordati qualem Catonis mortem descrip- 
serit Seneca (Ff. 24 8,67 7 et 13, 70 19, 71 17, Dial, 1X 16 4), restituemus ‘<bis> 
faciat’? Conferantur imprimis huius dialogi 2 11 et 12 p. § 17: ‘liquet mihi cum 
magno spectasse gaudio deos, dum ille uir—gladium sacro pectori infigit—. inde 
crediderim fuisse parum certum et efficax uulnus: non fuit diis immortalibus satis 
spectare Catonem semel; retenta ac reuocata uirtus est, ut in difficiliore parte se 
ostenderet ; non enim tam magno animo mors initur quam repetitur’. zs propter 
antecedens szbz in szbz abiit (‘manus sibi afferre sibi, faciat ’), deinde omissum est. 


Dial. WI (De zva lib. 1) 24 p.49 1: <> * * * tamquam aut curam nostram 
deserentibus aut auctoritatem contemnentibus. quid? gladiatoribus quare populus 
irascitur et tam inique, ut iniuriam putet, quod non libenter pereunt ? contemni se 
iudicat et uultu, gestu, ardore a spectatore in aduersarium uertitur <’>. quicquid 
est tale, non est ira, sed quasi ira, eqs. 


Ficto aduersario suum reddidi (‘—’). In iis quae perierunt irae finitio fuit: 
‘iram esse cupiditatem ulciscendae iniuriae’, cui finitioni tria obiciuntur: ‘iram 
moueri interdum aut zon accepta iniuria (horum prior pars aeque interiit), aut 
nondum (3 1), interdum uindictae cupiditate carere’ (3 2). 


Dial. WI (De zva lib. 1) 12 1 p. 59 1: ‘Quid ergo?’ inquit ‘uir bonus non 
irascitur si caedi patrem suum uiderit, si rapi matrem?’ Non irascetur, sed 
uindicabit, sed tuebitur. quid autem times, ne parum magnus illi stimulus etiam 
sine ira pietas sit? aut dic eodem modo: ‘quid ergo? cum uideat secari patrem 
suum filiumue, uir bonus non flebit nec linquetur animo?’ quae accidere feminis 
uidemus, quotiens illas leuis periculi suspicio perculit. 
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Pro ‘secari’ infeliciter ‘necari’ coniecerunt Wolters et editor. Hoc enim uult 
Seneca: ob caedem irasci aeque infirmitatis (§ 4) indicium esse atque flere ob 
factam medicinam (Dza/. XII 2 2 p. 341 25: ‘urere ac secare’), 


Dial. Il (De tra lib. I) 16 5 p. 63 22: et cum ceruicem noxio imperabo 
praecidi et cum parricidas (—am edd. ueteres) insuam culleo et cum mittam in 
supplicium militare et cum Tarpeio proditorem hostemue publicum inponam, sine 
ira eo uultu animoque ero, quo serpentes et animalia uenenata percutio. 


Lipsius, quamuis recte obiectum desiderans, tamen dum ‘ militarem’ proponit, 
rem non absoluit, cum desideretur etiam culpae indicatio; itaque fortiore remedio 
utendum esse puto et scribendum ‘latronem’. (Dza/. VII 19 3 p. 217 4 ‘ad sup- 
plicium acti’ = in crucem sublati).! 


Dial, Wil (De tra lib. 1) 16 6 p. 64 4: nam si bono uiro ob mala facinora irasci 
conuenit, et ob secundas res malorum hominum inuidere conueniet. quid enim est 
indignius quam florere zzprobos quosdam et eos indulgentia fortunae abuti, quibus 
nulla potest satis mala inueniri fortuna ? 


W. Gemollio ‘improbos’ inserenti potius adstipularer, quam Gertzio aut ‘eos’ 
tollenti, aut ‘quos damnes’ corrigenti: in ipsis enim quae traduntur uerbis nihil 
esse uidetur quod suspicionem moueat; sed uerisimilius est ante ‘florere’ excidisse 
‘jllorum’ (per compendium, cf. Gertzii excurs. crit. pp. 412 sgg. in editione 
dialogorum, Hauniae 1886). 


Dial. WI (De za lib. IT) 5 3 p. 76 8:—et uoluptate multa perfruuntur 
plurimumque ab iratorum uultu absunt, per otium saeui. 


Gertzii coniecturae ‘per iocum’ fauet EP. p. 432 14 Hense: ‘homo, sacra res 
homini, iam per lusum ac iocum occiditur’. 


Dial. \V (De tra lib. II) 10 1 p. 80 3: Illud potius cogitabis, non esse 
irascendum erroribus. quid enim, si quis irascatur in tenebris parum uestigia certa 
ponentibus? quid, si quis surdis imperia non exaudientibus? quid, si pueris, quod 
neglecto dispectu officiorum ad lusus et ineptos aequalium iocos spectent? quid, si 
illis irasci uelis, guz, quod aegrotant senescunt, fatigantur? 


In loco uarie temptato asyndeton trimembre ‘aegrotant senescunt fatigantur’ 
non est tollendum, cf. Dza/. V 9 3 p. 118 17: ‘debemus—cauere lassitudinem 
corporis: consumit enim quidquid in nobis mite placidumque est et acria 
concitat—ob eandem causam iracundiores sunt ualetudine aut 
aetate fessi’. Quem locum respiciens et alterum qui legitur IV 19 4 p. 89 12: 
‘senes difficiles et queruli sunt, ut aegri et conualescentes et quorum aut 


1 V. cl. Postgate quem offendit inaequalis quodam-  ponit: ‘et cum mittam in supplicium <proditorem 
modo atque sibi impar sententiarum enuntiatio—cur _rei> militaris et cum Tarpeio hostem publicum im- 
enim, rogat, cum in prioribus particulis unus tantum ponam’, coll. Zz. ii 59: ‘inuectus haud falso in 
ob admissum facinus poenas capite pendat, in ultimo  proditorem exercitum militaris disciplinae’ (mox 
duos proditorem—hostem pendere uidemus?—pro- sequitur supplicium). 
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lassitudine aut detractione sanguinis exhaustus est calor’, ita suppleuerim : 
‘quid si <quer>ulis irasci uelis, quod aegrotant senescunt fatigantur?’ ‘quod’ non 
sicuti in antecedentibus (irasci pueris quod—spectent) ad ‘irasci’ referendum est, 
quod uetat modus indicatiuus, sed ad ‘querulis’; neque aliter fieri potest: quis 
enim sanus ob hoc solum homini irascatur quod aegrotet uel senescat uel 
fatigetur? Postquam ‘querulis’ in ‘illis’ deprauatum est, ortum est — neque 


causa latet—quod in JZ legitur: ‘guz aegrotant—’. 


Dial. WV (De iva lib. II) 27 2 p. 96 7: non enim nos causa mundo sumus 
hiemem aestatemque referendi: suas ista leges habent, quibus diuina exercentur. 

Gertz, qui in Studiis suis criticis p. 93 ‘diuina’ incluserat, in editione proposuit 
‘diuina <omnia>’; Madvig ‘<ui> diuina’ supplens aut tautologiam induxit, si 
‘leges’ et ‘uis diuina’ idem sunt, aut, si minus, tenebris omnia inuoluit. Nisi cum 
editore auctoris neglegentiam suspicari malis, uide ne satius sit scribere ‘quibus 
deuincfa exercentur’; cf. Dzal. V1 18 I p. 176 18: puta nascenti me tibi uenire 
in consilium: ‘intraturus es urbem dis, hominibus communem, omnia complexam, 
certis legibus aeternisque deuznctam 4, indefatigata caelestium officia uoluentem ’. 


Dial. \V (De tra \ib. II) 366 p. 107 20: maximum enim illos malum cepit et 
omnia exsuperans uitia. alia paulatim intrant, repentina et uniuersa uis huius est. 


Gertzii coniecturam ‘illa’ uel ‘alia: illa’ iure non recepit editor: ‘alia’ enim 
significat ‘cetera’, cf. quae subsequuntur ‘omnes alios affectus’, Dzal. V 4 5 
p. 112 28: ‘alia animi mala’ (opp.: iracundia), de Ben. III 11 3 p.61 22: ‘omnium 
parentium unum erat beneficium— ; alia diuersa sunt’. 


Dial. V (De tra lib. III) 4 4 p. 112 22: non uis ergo admoneam eos, qui iram 
<im> summa potentia exercent et argumentum uirium existumant et in 
magnis magnae fortunae bonis ponunt paratam ultionem, quam non sit potens, immo 
ne liber quidem dici possit irae suae captiuus? non uis admoneam, quo diligentior 
quisque sit et ipse se circumspiciat, alia animi mala ad pessimos quosque pertinere, 
iracundiam etiam eruditis hominibus et in alia sanis inrepere? 


<in>ex JZ restituendum uidetur: nam re uera homines praepotentes (reges, 
tyrannos) indicasse Senecam tam e uerbis ‘magnae fortunae’ colligas quam uel 
praecipue ex exemplis quae et praepotentium et disertorum irae sequuntur c. 16 3, 
c. 17 I sq. (p. 126 7 sqg, et 24 sgqg.): ‘atqui plerique sic iram quasi insigne regium 
exercuerunt, sicut Darius—. at quanto Xerses facilior! eqs’. ‘Haec barbaris 
nulla eruditio, nullus litterarum cultus 
De locutione ‘iram 


regibus feritas in ira fuit, quos 
inbuerat: dabo tibi ex Aristotelis sinu Alexandrum—’.). 
exercere’ cf. locum laudatum (p. 126 7) et V 8 3 p. 117 6: ‘causas irascendi non 


1 Ne editoris annotatione ‘ deuincta Gertz et Mad- 
vig’ in errorem inducatur, monendus est lector 
Madvigium probauisse quidem Gertzii coniecturam 
(Gertz. Studd. Critt. p. 113: ‘omnia complexam, 
certis legibus aeternisque deuincta indefatigata c.0.u.’)s 


ipsum tamen (Aduu. Critt. II p. 356) sic uerba cita- 
uisse: ‘—omnia complexam, certis legibus.... 
deuincta’; ut appareat illum, dum ad Gertzii inter- 
punctionem parum attendit, aliud probauisse, aliud 
prorsus ipsum uoluisse. 
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inuenit nec uitium suum exercet.’ ‘Jn potentia’ =dum potentes sunt (cf. VII 22 1 
p. 220 8: ‘in diuitiis’). De toto cf. de Clem. 1 1 3: ‘In hac tanta facultate rerum 
non ira me ad iniqua supplicia conpulit,—non ipsa ostentandae per terrores 
potentiae dira, sed frequens magnis imperiis gloria’. 


Dial. V (De zra lib. III) 5 6 p. 114 1: nihil est simultatibus grauius: has 
ira conciliat; nihil est bello funestius; in hoc potentium ira prorumpit ; ceterum 
etiam illa plebeia inerme et sine uiribus bellum est. 


Bentleio ‘sine uiris’ scribenti de corruptela consentiendum est: quis enim 
simultatibus, quas tamquam grauissimas denotauerit, uires deroget? Sed 
requiritur quo designetur hoc tantum a bello distare simultates, quod funestae non 
sint, quam ob rem praestare uidetur ‘sine uulneribus’. 


Dial. V (De ira lib. IIT) 14 3 p. 123 27: controuersiam illi facere de gloria 
debuit et reuocare iactum eqs. 


Lipsii coniecturam ‘ictum’ tantum non receperunt Gertz et Hermes (‘ rectius 
ut uidetur de sagitta’). Conferatur tamen Verg. Georg. ii 123: ‘aera uincere 
summum Arboris haud ullae iactu potuere sagittae’, qui locus quamquam diuersus 
est, cum illic de spatio transacto agatur, hic de mittentis certa manu (cf. Sex. Here. 
Oet. 161: ‘ Parthus Cnossiacis certior ictibus’), tamen de uerbi ipsius legitimo usu 
dubitari non potest. Ceterum tota haec apostropha us, 23-33: ‘dii illum male 
perdant — laudatum est quam missum’ interlocutori danda esse uidetur: aliena 
est a mente Senecae, in hoc solum nitentis ut iram inhiberi et debere persuadeat, et 
posse demonstret exemplis. 


Dial. V De ira lib. III 18 4 p. 128 13: (C. Caesar) adeo impatiens fuit 
differendae uoluptatis,—ut in xysto—quosdam ex illis (senatoribus et equitibus) 
cum matronis atque aliis senatoribus ad lucernam decollaret. 


‘cum’=‘coram’ cf. Ep. 25 6 (p. 78 20 Hense): ‘dum te efficis eum, cum quo 
peccare non audeas ’. 


Dial. V (De tra \ib. IIT) 28 § p. 138 11: quidam uero non tantum iustas 
causas standi contra nos, sed etiam honestas habent: alius patrem tuetur, alius 
fratrem, alius patriam, alius amicum ; his tamen non ignoscimus id facientibus, 
quod nisi facerent improbaremus. 


Suspectum uidetur ‘ patriam’ (A, uulgo inepte ‘ patruum ’), cum et minus apte 
inter officia, quae singulis hominibus praestantur, etiam patriae mentio fiat, neque 
qui patriam tuetur ‘contra nos stet’, neque ei quisquam (ciuis ciui) non ignoscat: 
nam de hoste aliquo suae patriae defensore cogitare nos uetant sequentia: ‘at 
me hercules uir magnus ac iustus fortissimum quemque ex hostibus suis et pro 
libertate ac salute patriae pertinacissimum suspicit’. Itaque restituendum uidetur 
‘patruum ’, sed una littera adiecta: ‘patronum ’. 
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Dial. VI (ad Marc.) 7 1 p. 159 20: ‘At enim naturale desiderium suorum 
quis negat, quam diu modicum est? nam discessu, non solum amissione 
Carissimorum necessarius morsus est eqs. 


est’, 


‘ex’ quod ante ‘discessu’ seruant codd. dett., ex ‘et’ ortum esse suspicor. 


Dial. VI (ad Marc.) 16 1 p. 172 1: par illis (feminis), mihi crede, uigor, par 
ad honesta, libeat, facultas est. 

‘libera’, quod pro ‘libeat’ in dett. traditur, si uera est lectio, pro asyndeto 
habendum est ‘ad honesta libera’, uidetur tamen ex ‘libeat’ esse quasi emen- 
datum, quod quamquam negant uiri docti}sic nude poni posse pro ‘si libeat’ uel 
‘libeat modo’ similibus, coniecturis non temptare praestat; cf. X I5 I p. 302 2: 
‘per illos non stabit, quominus plurimum quantum, coeperis, haurias’. 


Dial. V1 17 p. 174 10-18 p. 176 15: Huius capitis ordinem qui uiri docti 
praeeunte Madvigio per ultimae partis transpositionem—quamquam alius aliter— 
restituisse sibi uisi sunt, non satis ut opinor ipsarum partium iustam successionem 
et quasi aequabilitatem attenderunt : : 


(2) (2) 
17 2:5 4si qui S “Ser acasas 17 6: ‘dicit omnibus nobis 
petenti diceret: “omnia incom- natura: “neminem decipio. tu si filios 


moda—ante cognosce, deinde ita nauiga 
eqs.” P 


(2) 

176: ‘post hanc denuntia- 
tionem si ‘quis dixisset 
trare ise S yra cis as ewe 
satisne iustam querellam de ullo nisi de 


in- 


sustuleris, poteris habere formosos, et 
deformes poteris eqs.”’ 


(4) 

17 7: ‘post “hase diceeaees 
liberos tollis, omni deos inuidia 
liberas, qui tibi nihil certi spoponde- 
runt.’ 


se habere posset, qui non incidisset in 
illa, sed prudens sciensque uenisset ?’ 


Apparet nullo modo quae sub (0) notata sunt alio relegari posse quin pereat 
mutua relatio quae est inter (a) et (4), pereat manifesta conexio quae est inter 
uerba ‘neminem decipio’ et ea quae praecedunt ‘qui non incidisset in illa sed 
prudens sciensque uenisset ’, pereat quoque duplex imaginis usus, qua primum filios 
generandi tollendi educandi aleam cum dubia peregrinatione comparans hanc 
parentium uitae partem tractat Seneca, tum ad totius uitae condicionem 
illustrandam pergit (18 1: ‘Ad hanc imaginem agedum totius uitae introitum refer 
eqs.’), ut demonstret neque in uita liberorum amissiones neque ipsam uitam esse 
recusandam : nam ut in illis procreandis ipse consultus es a natura, uitae condi- 
ciones tibi proponenti, ita de ipsa uita tua consulti sunt parentes, ‘qui cum 
condicionem uitae nossent, in hanc nos sustulerunt (18 fin.)’. 

In errorem inducti non essent uiri docti, si ex more suo scripsisset Seneca 
(17 6)‘ nunc (= nunc autem) dicit nobis natura’ (cf. VI 20 4 p. 182 8: ‘at nunc’, 20 
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6 p. 183 3: ‘nunc’, item IX 107, XII 5 2, 15 3(=pp. 262 25, 344 3, 362 25), sed 
‘nunc’ omittitur! etiam III (=De zra 1) 16 4 p. 63 12: ‘si intrassem ualetudina- 
rium, non idem inperassem omnibus per diuersa aegrotantibus ; (¢z¢erpunge:) uaria 
in tot animis uitia uideo et ciuitati curandae adhibitus sum: pro cuiusque morbo 
medicina quaeratur.’ 


Dial. V1 (ad Mare.) 23 5 p. 188 23: Fabianus ait—puerum Romae fuisse 
statura ingentis uiri | ante ; sed hic cito decessit, et moriturum breui nemo zon 
prudens dixit. 


‘ante’ transponendum uidetur: ‘et m. b. nemo prudens <zon ante> dixit’. 


Dial. 1X (De trang. animz) 11 6 p. 26618: morbus est, captiuitas, ruina, ignis: 
nihil horum repentinum est; sciebam, in quam tumultuosum me contubernium 
natura clusisset. totiens in uicinia mea conclamatum est ;—multos ex iis, quos 
forum, curia, sermo mecum contraxerat, nox abstulit et + iunctas sodalium manus 
copulatas interscidit. 


‘est’ (post ‘morbus’) aut radicitus euellendum est,—de nominatiuis in 
enumeratione cf. ex. gr. Ep. 776 p.271 10: ‘cibus, somnus, libido, per hunc circulum 
curritur ’—, aut in ‘exilium’ corrigendum (uulgo ‘enim’ legitur, non ‘est’), qua 
quamuis audaci coniectura id adsequemur ut ‘nox’ non tempus moriendi indicet—de 
morte enim iam satis superque in antecedentibus—sed quo in exilium abierint amici 
(Oved. Trist. i 3): neque iam, quod editori, cui Schultessii coniectura ‘abstulit ; fof 
lictor s. manus’ placebat, uidebatur, uocula illa ‘tot’ necessaria erit, ne apta 
quidem ; nam quamuis multos ille exules uiderit ex eorum numero cum quibus 
laxiore alicuius commercii (fori, sermonis, similium) uinculo continebatur, ex 
artiore familiaritate sodalium si unum et alterum desiderauit, sat multi sunt.? 
Ceterum ultima uerba distinxerim ‘et iunctas sodalium manus, copulatas, inter- 
scidit’. De asyndeti forma simul et gradatione cf. V 5 3 p. 113 19: ‘accusanda 
est aput nos, damnanda’; ‘iungi copularique’ e Czc. de Or. I § 222 citauit 
Wesenberg. 


Dial. X (De breu. uitae) 15 3 p. 302 8: solemus dicere non fuisse in nostra 
potestate, quos sortiremur parentes, forte hominibus datos: nobis uero ad 
nostrum arbitrium nasci licet. nobilissimorum ingeniorum familiae sunt: elige in 
quam adscisci uelis. 


Nescio cur editor ‘hominibus’ pro ‘nobis’ scripserit: nolo suspicari ut esset 
cui opponeretur sequens ‘nobis uero’; nam primum quidem non recte haec inter se 


1 J. Mueller Avitische Studien iii p. 24 ‘—nicht 
selten unterlasst es Seneca dem Verstandnisse des 


spernenda uidetur Michaelis coniectura (AZnem. N.S. 
XVII p. 172) ‘eculeum’), 82 14 p. 304 21: ‘ morti, 


Lesers durch Partikeln entgegen zu kommen, und 
besonders sind es die Adversativpartikeln, die er 
gerne eriibrigt, auch wo sie nicht ersetzt werden durch 
einigermassen scharf hervortretende Antithesen.’ 

2 Ep. 66 36 p. 207 5: ‘morbum magnum, exilium’ 
(quamquam propter sequens ‘tormentis’ (us. 13) non 


exilio, malae ualetudini’, 91 8 p. 384 21, quem 
locum sic lego: ‘exilia, tormenta, morbi, bella, nau- 
fragia: <haec> meditare’; interpungendum est 
inter ‘tormenta’ et ‘morbi’, cf. 71 5 p. 229 22: ‘et 
torqueri—et aegrotare—’ ; de nominatiuis cf. locum 
laudatum (Z/. p. 271 10). 
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opponuntur, et ‘nobis uero licet’ significat : ‘sed non ita est ; nobis licet—’, cf. XII 
IO 10 p. 355 15 (de Apicio, ueneno uitam finienti, cum in sestertio centies egenum 
se putaret): ‘sestertium centies aliquis extimuit et, quod alii uoto petunt, ueneno 
fugit! illi uero tam prauae mentis homini ultima potio saluberrima fuit: tunc 
uenena edebat bibebatque, cum immensis epulis non delectaretur tantum, sed 
gloriaretur’, de Ben. I 14 2 p. 19 11: ‘Nemo haec ita interpretetur, tamquam 
reducam liberalitatem—; illa uero (=immo), in quantum libeat, exeat’, IV 2 3 
p. 86 24: ‘—ordinis tantum existimas mutationem? Ista uero confusio est—’ 
Ep. 98 © p. 451 18: ‘nec ideo praecipio tibi neglegentiam: tu uero (=immo) 
metuenda declina’. 


Dial, XI (Ad Poly. de cons.) 41 p. 315 11: nihil umquam ulli parcunt (fata) 
nec remittunt; facilius enim nos inferis dolor iste adiciet quam illos nobis 
reducet. 


Neque ‘inferis’ (pro ‘illis’) recta emendatio est, cum nemo inferos, sed carissimos 
tantum suos desideret, neque ‘ fletis’ (Schultess) necessaria: qui sint ‘illi’ facile ex 
antecedentibus ‘nihil ulli parcunt’ intellegitur et, ut in re tristi, humanius tecte 
significatur. Notandus etiam chiasmus ‘nos illis—illos nobis.’ 


Dial. XI (Ad Polyb.) 14 3 p. 330 22 (Claudius loquens inducitur:) ‘uides 
omnes has imagines, quae impleuere Caesarum atrium? nulla non harum aliquo 
suorum incommodo insignis est; nemo non ex istis in ornamentum saeculorum 
refulgentibus uiris aut desiderio suorum tortus est aut a suis cum maximo animi 
cruciatu desideratus est. quid tibi referam Scipionem—?’ (post alios nonnullos 
reuertitur ad suos p. 331 25:) ‘sed contentus nostrae domus exemplis ero’. 


Tam propter antecedens ‘tortus est’, quam quo melius digressio notetur, 
praestare uidetur: ‘—desideratus. e¢ quid tibi r. Scipionem ?’ 


Dial. X11 (Ad Heluiam de cons.) 10 3 p. 353 23: ista (se. epulas) si quis 
despicit, quid illi paupertas nocet? si quis concupiscit, illi paupertas etiam prodest : 
inuitus enim sanatur et, si remedia ne coactus quidem recipit, interim certe, dum 
non potest uelle, nolenti similis est. 


Pro ‘illa’ Madvigium secutus ‘uelle’ scripsit Hermes, quod cum obscurius 
uisum esset Gertzio, is dederat ‘dum non potest illa (ze. remedia) nollz, wolenti 
similis est’. Sed, ni fallor, pura puta sunt omnia, dum ‘illa’ non ad remedia 
referas sed ad ‘ista’ (= epulas): de uerbo ‘posse’ cum obiecto cf. Apulez 
Apol.c. XVIII (p. 21 Helm): ‘(paupertas) delicias uentris et inguinum neque uult 
ullas neque potest’ et c. XX (p. 23 H.): ‘neminem nostrum pauperem esse qui 
superuacua nolit, possit (Casaud. pro ‘poscit’) necessaria.’ Cf. quae adnotauimus 
ad Ep. 26 2 (CQ. I p. 205). 


A. J. KRONENBERG, 
Rotterdam, 


PERICLES AND CLEON IN THUCYDIDES: 


NoT the least pleasure in reading a book so vital and imaginative as 
Mr. Cornford’s lies in the vitalising effect it has on the imagination of the reader. 
The results may or may not be correct: Mr. Cornford may or may not agree with 
them: but it is perhaps the best of compliments to a writer that he should 
produce such an effect at all. In the present instance his masterly analysis of the 
character and significance of Cleon as an actor in Thucydides’ historic drama 
has suggested an interpretation of Pericles’ position in the tragedy, which, though 
somewhat different from Mr. Cornford’s own estimate of that great figure, is yet in 
accordance with his general conception of the work as a whole, designed to show 
Retribution following on overbearing Ambition and overweening Desire. From 
the time of Grote this conception has been familiar enough in outline, but 
Mr. Cornford fills it in with a wonderful richness of detail and illustration, and in 
particular draws a striking parallel with the vast scheme of Retribution in 
the Ovesteza. 

But throughout he seems to discredit such a conception of history from the 
point of view of truth and accuracy. He calls it ‘mythical’; ‘imaginative’ it 
undoubtedly is; but does imagination alwaysimply inaccuracy? Is it not true as 
a matter of fact that Athens was led to the ruinous war with Sparta by her 
desire for larger empire and greater wealth? Such questions, already raised by 
Dr. Postgate in the October number of this Review, must be pressed home. And 
if Athens was so led, is not this the most important fact in the whole affair? 
Mr. Cornford would admit that however much the modern way of speaking about 
‘causes’ in history may differ from the Thucydidean, yet the modern historian, as 
the ancient, must deal at bottom, if he goes to the bottom, with the desires and 
passions of actual men. Now it seems to me that the modern method runs the risk 
of obscuring these behind the talk of ‘laws’ and ‘forces, though such laws are, 
and are even known to be, nothing but shorthand symbols for them and their 
results. The Greek way of putting it stands clear of this danger and reaches, as the 
Greek genius usually did, instinctivelyito the root of the matter. Solon’s ‘acute 
observation of the habits of merchants’; (p. 66), viz., ‘that they are not accustomed 
to bring their wares to places where they can get nothing in exchange, is really 
far clearer than any statement of ours about the ‘necessity that imports should 


1 See Thucydides Mythestoricus, ¥. M. Cornford. 
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balance exports.’ So with the question here. What was the cause of the 
Peloponnesian war? Mr. Cornford answers in effect: ‘Not the alarm of Sparta, 
and not the policy of Pericles, but simply the trade-necessities of Athens. Megara 
was the centre of strife, because Megara was on the trade-route to Sicily, and 
therefore a necessity for Athens. But why, we ask further, was it a necessity for 
Athens to take by force what was not hers, however rich and tempting? Has 
Mr. Cornford any answer to this, the deepest question of all? We believe 
Thucydides had one. It was a necessity for Athens because she had set her heart 
on an ideal of culture, leisure, and beauty for herself, based on the wealth and toil 
of others. And this ideal was the ideal of Pericles. The necessary basis might be 
kept in the background, but the man who took the tribute of the allies for the 
building of the Parthenon, the man who went on his way unmoved when the 
scrupulous cried aloud that Athens was not an adventuress to be tricked out in 
stolen jewels (Plut. Perv. c. 12), the man who called Aegina the eyesore of the 
Peiraeus (zbzd. c. 8) and never rested till the rich commercial centre was made a 
tributary, that man knew well enough what he was about, he knew what were the 
sinews of culture as well as of war, he knew the needs of his State when he laid 
hands on Megara for her growing population. His own words may furnish 
illustration. The increase in empire has gone hand in hand with the furnishing 
of the city (Thuc. ii. 37. 4, and again c. 64. 4). It is the power of the city that 
has made it the market for the world’s goods (ii. 38). It does not seem necessary, 
therefore, to take the paradoxical view that the statesman’s hand was forced in the 
matter of Megara by the trading mob, and that Aristophanes and Thucydides were 
misled when they pointed to him as the man ‘who drove the Athenians to the 
war. Mr. Cornford has really nothing:to bring forward in defence of this except 
that Pericles speaks of the Megarian decree as possibly ‘seeming a little thing.’ 
And even if it did seem so to him as well as to his critics (a thing he does not say), 
that may well have been in view of the many resources in his fertile brain: if he 
could not have carried his point about Megara then and there, we may be sure he 
would have found other ways for Athens to strike at foreign wealth. 

Undoubtedly such a stroke was justified in his own eyes. Athens was the 
school of Hellas, and the tributaries should be proud to contribute. Was it 
justified in the eyes of Thucydides? He lets Pericles state his own case, he gives 
the Periclean ideal in all its ineffaceable splendour; but, and this is our great 
contention, he is careful to set down also the violence that the Periclean policy 
involved, the selfishness and the tyranny, the hatred on the side of the subjects, 
and the contempt of ordinary morality in the hearts of the sovereigns. Further, 
he sets side by side, very quietly, but, once we realise it, with startling effect, the 
two stages of that policy: the first embodied in a man of supreme ability and 
refinement, the second in a brutal nature, where the evil and the danger, not easily 
to be discerned before, appear at last in their naked deformity. Cleon is the 
successor of Pericles, and the succession, once grasped, is significant enough to 
arouse and alarm the historic conscience. Thucydides, I believe, did not intend 
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this effect to jump to our eyes from the first. His history, a possession for ever, 
was to do its full work slowly. Like Plato, he wished not to impose his opinion 
ready-made upon his readers, but so to present the facts that, after due meditation, 
the true view should grow up, as it were with its own life, in a mind that was 
active itself. Hence, as here, he works for the most part indirectly and 
unobtrusively, refraining too from all comment of his own. Yet his own 
preliminary statement about the rise of the Athenian empire is very strong, and 
should not be minimised. Speaking of the revolt of Naxos (i. 98 fin.) he says: 
‘This was the first allied city that was enslaved contrary to the terms, and the rest 
followed one after another, each in its turn.’ (aapa 76 KafeotnKds edovAbOn.) 

Now let us turn to the protagonists themselves. At the outset Pericles is 
given a curious double introduction, and Cleon has exactly the same. In each 
case the second introduction is an insistent echo of the first, and yet, far from 
seeming a mere repetition, it is calculated to strike us as the first direct mention of 
the man. This is noticed by Mr. Cornford for Cleon (p. 118), and it is just as 
noteworthy for Pericles. The effect, each time, is gained partly by the lapse of 
chapters between the two passages, partly by the turn of phrase in the second, and 
the net result is a singularly deep and clear ‘first impression,’ made on us, we 
hardly know how, just as it is made in life. 

And these double descriptions, worked out with this subtle care, will be found 
to correspond in a striking way. 

Pericles. (a) (Thue, i. 127.) Sparta, we are told, tried to undermine the 
position of ‘ Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, ‘because, being the most powerful man 
of his time, and the leader of the State, he opposed the Lacedaemonians at every 
point, and would not allow the Athenians to give in, but drove them to the war.’ 
(... Tepsxréa tov BavOimrmov ... dv yap dvvateétatos Tay Kal? éavTov Kal dyov 
THY TONLTELAV HvaYTLOUTO TravTa Tots AaKedatmoviots Kal ovK Ela UTrEiKELY, GAN és TOV 
ToAen“ov wpa Tovs ’AOnvaious.) | 

(6) Then, after twelve chapters (i. 139 fin.), and in direct connection with the 
proposal to rescind the Megarian decree: 

‘Various speakers came forward and spoke in favour of either view, some 
advising war, others urging that the decree ought to be rescinded, and not allowed 
to stand in the way of peace. And Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, at that time the 
jirst man in Athens, the most powerful as a speaker and a leader, stood forward and 
gave the following advice.’ (xal rapsdvtes GAXNoL TE TOKO! EXexyor, err’ AupoTepa 
yiyvomevot Tais yvopats, .. . Kal mapedOov Ilepexrjs 0 RavOlrrov, avnp Kat’ éxeivov 
TOV xpovoyv TpaTos AOnvaiwy, Néeyew Te Kal Tpdocew SvvaTwTAToOS, TaprvEL TOLAOE.) 

Now let us turn to Cleon. The first mention of him is put in direct connection 
with the proposal to rescind the Mytilenean decree. 

Cleon. (a) (iii. 36 fin.) ‘ Various views were expressed by individual speakers, 
and Cleon, the son of Cleainetus (who had carried his proposal for death in the previous 
assembly), always the most violent man in the city, and at that time far the most 
influential with the democracy, stood forward once more and spoke as follows.’ 
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(ddXat Te yvOpuat ad’ éExdotwv édéyovto Kal Kréwv o Kreauvétov, domep Kal Th 
mpoTépav éveviknKkes WoTE ATroKTELVaL, OY Kal és TA GAXa BialoTaTos TOV TOoNTaV 
TO Te Onuwm Tapa mor ev TH TOTE TiOavwTaTos, TapehOav avbis Edeye 
TOLAOE. ) 

(2) Then, a long while after (iv. 21), in connection with the refusal of the 
Athenians to make peace after Sphacteria because ‘they coveted something more’ 
(Mr. Cornford’s version) : 

‘They were urged forward above all by Cleon, the son of Cleainetus, a man 
who was the popular leader at that time, and the most influential with the multitude,’ 
(uartoTa Se avTovs éevirye Kréwv 6 Knrecawérov, avinp Snwaywyos Kat’ éxeivov Tov 
Vpovoy @Y Kal TO TANOEL TLPav@OTaToOS.) 

Once put these passages side by side, and the significant likenesses should not 
escape attention, nor yet, no doubt, the significant changes :— uatoratos and 
mibavetaros for Aéyewv Kal mpdocew dvvatotatos, Snuaywyos for dywv THY TodTElaV. 
Cleon has succeeded in a sense to the position of Pericles: how far has he succeeded 
to his policy? It will also be observed that the first mention of Cleon corresponds 
most closely with the second mention of Pericles. This, I take it, is because Thucy- 
dides wishes to emphasise the parallel between the two assemblies. Each meeting 
is for reconsideration: Pericles will not allow the rescinding of the harsh decree 
against Megara: Cleon tries to prevent the cancelling of the barbarous one against 
Mytilene. Megara is the first great instance of attack on a neighbour city for her 
wealth: Mytilene the first of murderous cruelty towards a coveted island. It may 
also be worthy of note that just as Pericles breaks off the negotiations about 
Megara by extravagant counter-demands which he knows the Spartans will not 
accept, so Cleon stops the bargainings for peace after Pylos by demanding Troezen, 
Achaea, and the key-ports of Megara again. Each speaker asserts that to yield 
on the disputed point will be taken as a fatal sign of weakness: the Pelo- 
ponnesians will dictate their own terms (i. 140 fin.): the allies will revolt with 
one accord (iil. 39. 7). 

But there are deeper correspondences than these, strange correspondences of 
spirit, even of phrase, and here the parallels are between the one speech of Cleon 
and the great three in which Pericles reveals himself. 

Both leaders stand up to defy the popular mood. In Cleon’s speech ‘there is 
not a touch of the gross or cringing flatterer; it is not the Cleon of Aristophanes. 
He breaks out at once in violent denunciation of the sovereign people’ (Mr. Corn- 
ford, p. 114). Does not Thucydides mean us to think of the ‘lightnings’ of former 
days wielded by a coarser hand? 

The first words of Pericles are these (i. 140) : 

‘I still keep to the opinion I have always held : that we must not yield to the 
Peloponnesians’ (Tijs wev yvouns .. del THs avThs Exomat, KTH.). 

This unwavering purpose is then contrasted with the vacillation of others, and 
both notes are struck again in the closing speech (ii. 61) : 

‘I am the same, and I have not moved: but you have altered, because you 
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could be convinced when no harm had touched you, but you change your minds 
when you have to suffer.’ (Kal éy@ wév 0 avdTos elt KTH.) 

So we have Cleon’s sharp attack in the very front of his speech on the demo- 
cracys change of mind in the matter of Mytilene, set in contrast to his own 
steadfastness (iii. 37 init.) ; and in iii. 38 init. the Periclean phrase :— 

‘I am still of the same opinion as I was, and I am amazed at the proposal to 
reopen the discussion. (Ey pév ody 0 avtéos clus TH yvOun KTH.) 

And why is Athens not to draw back from war and suffering in the one case, 
from massacre in the other? Because the empire is in danger, and its wealth is 
the source of strength. (Pericles: ra trav Evppaywr, d0ev icyvomer. i. 143. 6. Cleon: 
THS Mpocddov Ov Hv ioxvoper. iii. 39. 8.) 

And the bonds of that empire are ‘ force and fear’ (Mr. Cornford, p. 114); not 
for Pericles, it may well be, the only bonds, as they are for Cleon, but still for him, 
as for Cleon, indispensable. ‘Your empire is a tyranny,’ he tells the Athenians 
in so many words, and Cleon echoes the phrase to the letter. (Pericles: o> rupap- 
vida yap Hon éxeTe avTHyv, 2.2. THY apxXynv. ii. 63. Cleon: tupavvida exete Tipv 
apxnv. iii. 37.2.) The repetition is noticed by Mr. Cornford. ‘You have become 
hated in your empire’ (Pericles ii. 63. 1). ‘You hold an empire over unwilling 
subjects’ (Cleon iii. 37. 2). Pericles accepts the hatred, one might almost say with 
complacency, as the lot of all who have ever claimed empire (dc00 @repo. érépwv 
n&éiwoav dpyew ii. 64.5.) Cleon complains that the democracy shows its incapa- 
city for that very thing (érépwv dpyewv) by the mere attempt to rule through a 
union of hearts (iii. 37). It is utterly foolish, he adds, the hope of extending to 
others the mutual confidence and security of the daily life at Athens; and surely 
we ought to recall here the Periclean pride in that same daily trust and freedom. 
(Pericles: éAevOépws . . . és THY Tpds GAAHAOUS TOV KAP? Huépav ériTHdevpaTov 
imowiay KT. ii. 37. 2. Cleon: 70 ka? xépav adeés nai aversBodr«evTOV mpds 
aXAHAOVS. iii. 37. 2.) 

Once more Cleon scoffs at the trifling sentimental pleasure of yielding to 
‘rhetorical’ appeals for pity compared with the great and solid benefits of power 
(iii. 40. 2 and 3: év @ % pwev Torus Bpayéa jobeioa meydra Enutwcertat). Pericles 
lays it down that he is wise ‘who chooses envy as the price of greatness’ (él 
peyloTtous TO émripOovoy AawBave ii. 64. 6,7). ‘For the hatred does not last long, 
while the splendour of the present and the glory of the future will remain in the 
minds of men for ever.’ So Plutarch tells us of his offer to bear the expense of 
decorating the Acropolis on condition that the monuments were inscribed as his, 
tier. c. 14). 

Finally we have from Cleon and Pericles alike, clear, merciless, and bold, 
the acceptance of an iniquitous basis for their rule with all its consequences. 

‘The empire may be thought unjust (Pericles ii. 63. 2). The armchair moralist 
(ii. 64) may blame it, the timid may want to sit at home in quiet and play the 
honest man, but Athens has gone too far on the path of hatred and of glory to 
turn back without risk.” What is the cynicism of Cleon but an echo of this? 
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‘Mytilene may have done right to revolt, and the Athenian empire is then 
unjustifiable ; but if the Athenians claim to keep it, right or wrong, as claim they 
will, then they must go through with the means, just or unjust: otherwise let them 
give it all up and play the honest man in safety’ (iii. 40. 4). /utatis mutandis, this 
might be a paraphrase of Pericles down to the bitter sneer at dvdpayabifecOat, so 
pitiful on Pericles’ lips after the noble place it took in the speech on the fallen 
citizens (ii. 42. 4). 

The ideal of that speech, it is most true, has nothing corresponding to it in 
Cleon. Pericles has not only a caution and a sobriety utterly unknown to his 
successor (and to which Thucydides gives full weight, ii. 65); he has also a standard 
of life for his own city which does much to redeem its narrowness. To the last he 
is a noble figure: Cleon, at the best, but a vigorous one. He has not succeeded to 
the Periclean policy in its fulness; he has only the lust of empire for empire’s 
sake. Yet the selfishness which is the evil seed of lust was already present in 
Pericles and Periclean Athens, and Thucydides saw it there, just as Aeschylus saw 
it in the glory of other conquerors and kings (Ag. 374 foll., 460 foll., 750 foll.). 
Of the three figures that dominate the three stages of his history (one might 
almost say his trilogy)—Pericles, Cleon, and Alcibiades—the first presents the 
moment when the great house, as yet unshaken, is full of the peril that comes from 
pride and domination. Thucydides saw this,and what he saw he would not pretend 
to overlook. So he condemns Pericles, and out of his own mouth, but yet as a 
great soul condemns, giving full credit to all nobility, yet in no way sparing guilt ; 
nothing extenuating, yet setting down naught in malice; silent, generous, and stern ; 
as Velasquez condemns Pope Innocent and Michael Angelo condemns the Medici. 
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DOROTHEVS OF SIDON. 


THE 86 verses of Dorotheus printed at the end of Koechly’s Manetho, 33 of 
which had already been published by Salmasius in his evercetationes Plinianae or 
his diatribae de annis climactericis, were edited by Iriarte from a scrap of manu- 
script at Madrid, into which they had been copied, as we now know, from the first 
book of the astrological treatise of Hephaestion of Thebes, who took Dorotheus 
for his chief authority. To these 86 verses nearly 300 more, by far the most of 
which are preserved in the second and third books, still unpublished, of 
Hephaestion’s work, have now been added, in the catalogus codicum astrologorum 
Graecorum vol. vi (1903) pp. 67 and 91-113, by Mr W. Kroll, the best editor 
they could have found; a scholar who combines critical talent, knowledge of 
Greek, and knowledge of astrology, more happily than any of his associates, and 
who has emended much of the very corrupt text with conspicuous ability and 
success. A good many additional corrections, chiefly grammatical and metrical, 
have been made by Mr Ludwich in the Rheznisches Museum for 1904, pp. 
42-54. 

The text of Hephaestion depends at present upon two Parisian MSS 
employed by Mr A. Engelbrecht in the edition of the first book which he pub- 
lished in 1887 and by Mr Kroll in his collection of the fragments of Dorotheus : 
Par. gr. 2417 (P) of the 14th century and Par. gr. 2841 (A) of the 13th, from the 
latter of which the Madrid MS appears to have been copied. Of these two, P is 
the more complete but also the more corrupt: A, which is less negligently 
written, omits large portions of the text. What those portions are, is a question 
which the reader naturally and immediately asks, but which neither Mr Kroll nor 
Mr Engelbrecht answers. Mr Kroll says on p. gi ‘in libri tertii capite quinto 
deficit’, and you infer that it contains 1 1—iii 5: Mr Engelbrecht on p. 8 of his 
preface reveals that this is not so, and that it omits the greater part of the second 
book; but at what chapter of that book it breaks off he does not reveal. How- 
ever, by combining the inadequate information of Mr Engelbrecht’s preface with 
the obscure indications of Mr Kroll’s apparatus criticus, 1 have come to the con- 
clusion (which may be wrong) that A contains those verses of Dorotheus which 
Mr Kroll numbers 1-90 and 121-127, and omits those which he numbers 9gI-120 
and 128-358. Mr Kroll again conceals the fact, which Mr Engelbrecht divulges, 
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that P too omits a portion of the text, comprising Heph. i 3-19 and therefore 
comprising those verses of Dorotheus which Mr Kroll numbers 63-86. The 
following table gives, so far as I can ascertain it, the MS authority on which the 
text of the citations from Dorotheus reposes; and it may enable a reader to 
determine, what he will never find out from Mr Kroll’s apparatus, whether Mr 
Kroll’s text, when it differs from the lection of the one MS recorded in his note, 
presents the lection of the other MS, or is merely conjectural : 


1-62 AP. 63-86A. 87-90 AP. 91-120 P. 121-127 AP. 128-358 P. 


Apart from these defects Mr Kroll’s apparatus criticus has several smaller 
inaccuracies, whether its dissensions from Engelbrecht deserve that name or no.! 
p. 91 lL. 4, text éwnyv...etvpn, note ‘émel...etpot codd.’: from cat. cod. astr. 
Graec. iv p. 105 and Rhein. Mus. 1900 p. 332 we learn that both éwHv and evpn are 
in most of the MSS. p. 91 footnote ‘A (Paris. 2841)... et P (Paris. gr. 2417)’, as 
if P belonged to the Greek series and A did not. p. 92 u. 13, text dé <@’> é&, no 
note: the addition is Ludwich’s. p. 92 u. 15, text édayev Kpdvos, no note; though 
Engelbrecht records that A has é\axe, which may well be right. p. 92 u. 20, 
note ‘wer’ Ludwich’: the emendation is not Ludwich’s but Koechly’s. p. 92 u. 21, 
text mupuatas dvo 8 é\AaxXe Paivwy, no note: Engelbrecht says that AP omit 6. 
p. 92 u. 24, note ‘24 Aayawa P’: according to Engelbrecht it is in u. 25 that P 
has this lection. p. 92 u. 33, text éwra dé Tas, no note: according to Engelbrecht 
dé is omitted by the MSS and was added by Iriarte. p. 93, ‘37 polpas om. A ut 
uid.’: 37 should be 39, as a reference to Engelbrecht will show. p. 94 u. 66, text 
kal, no note: Engelbrecht and Koechly record that the MSS have te «al. p. 95 
u. 76, text ‘Tdpoyoni, note ‘vdpnyow A’: nothing to say that “‘Tdpoyohi is a con- 
jecture of Ludwich’s. p. 96 1. 5, text «dy (which is ungrammatical), no note: 
Engelbrecht p. 38 prints xai and mentions no variant. p. 107 footnote: ‘cod. 3’ 
should be ‘cod. 1’. p. 108 |. 26, text BeBaws, note ‘26 BeBaaws P’: probably 26 
should be 27, where we have Beas. 

The spelling and accentuation of his text are also rather careless. Some 
errors have been corrected explicitly or tacitly by Mr Ludwich,—u. 45 7 dé (for 
nOe), 158 ef yé pev, 212 ye pev, 220 and 221 Ore (for ore), 236 dé é, 280 hdeoax (for 
paéeoor)—but others remain: 32 d¢ vroderopévas, 50 TH 0 U7ro (but 48 and 62 To 
Siro), 74 hatin, 94 8é év, 142 havrotat, 192 evTe, 243 UmrépO’, 302 Cwois (for Sears), 
317 dé Gwova, 341 Kixnow. No such veneration is due to our late and corrupt MSS 
as would justify the retention of the forms poipdcato (already corrected by 
Koechly) in u. 72 or gtdéas (gen. sing.) in u. 192. In u. 30 Mr Kroll prints 
tpitatos YTiABwv peta totvade | técoapas ‘Eppeias éXayev where Koechly rightly 
has the adjective or/A@wv, and on the other hand in u. 145 he prints Lladinv 
omdtav Bpotorouyos tdnov | 7 Paivwy xpvoes where the sense requires the name 


1 I omit those places where Mr Kroll plainly and therefore when at p. 93 u. 43 he says ‘ doraros 
contradicts Mr Engelbrecht’s statements about P; PP’ I assume that he is deliberately correcting the 
for he tells us that he has himself collated this MS,  ‘itorarov P’ of Mr Engelbrecht. 
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BpotoAouyos. Here I will turn aside for a moment to correct a similar mistake in 
the texts of Manetho ili 277-80: 

"Adpoyevet 8€ cuvayv Paivwv 45 avturépnOev 

mpeaBuTépas oteipas 7 adOxXous Kal aetkéas aivas 

d@Kev. Kal TeTPaywVOS aEel KaXeTrOs KUOEpeEn: 279 

Sewvovs yap Te yamous Kal evdpoctyns atep epoder. 
The Latin version in the Firmin-Didot edition renders u. 279 ‘ et quadratus semper 
grauis est ueneri’: Manetho however is not talking about wemus or xuvOépeva but 
about conubium or ydpos. KxvOepein should be Kv@epe/n, and the dative depends on 
TeTpayevos, ‘quadratus Veneri’: so vi 278 addnjAals.... TeTPaywvol, i 341 “Herlo 
TeTpaywvos”Apys. 

Is it a rule of etiquette, or pure vanity, or irrepressible originality of genius, 
which ordains that each successive editor of a collection of fragments shall 
complicate our studies by changing the sequence and numeration established by 
his predecessor? The first 62 verses of Dorotheus deal with the ya@par and the 
dpva of the twelve zodiacal signs, and in Koechly’s edition the 21 verses about the 
x@par were placed before the 41 verses about the épca ; which was not indeed the 
order observed by Hephaestion, who quotes y@pav and dpa alternately, but yet so 
far agreed with it that the yapar came first and the épsa second. Mr Kroll has 
not recurred to Hephaestion’s arrangement, but he has inverted Koechly’s, and has 
placed the dpra before the yapar ; so that all the first 62 lines have now a double 
reckoning, and whenever I refer to any of these verses I must use two numbers 
instead of one. 


5 Kroll (=26 Koechly). 
oxTw & éXaye TpwTas Opiwy polpas KvGépera. 

To repair the metre of this verse Mr Ludwich formerly proposed oxtw éxe ; 
but every one of these twelve excerpts touching the épsa of the constellations is 
introduced by the conjunction 64 He now, Rhezn. Mus. 1904 p. 43, ejects optov 
and transposes é\aye: oxT® O€ mpwTtas édXaxev poipas KvOépea. But it suffices 
simply to strike é\aye out. Perhaps the reader thinks that the verb cannot be 
spared: the scribe thought so too, and that is why he inserted it. The sentence 
however is completed as follows, 

OKT® O€ TpwTas opiwv poipas KvOépeva 

év TOUTM, {TiABwv Se pet avTHY éAXNaXE Moipas 

dls Tpets, 
and é\Aaye is to be supplied from the second clause. Just as Dorotheus here 
postpones the verb, so in 36 (=57) sq. does he postpone the object: éwra dé tas 
mpotépas ‘Epuns Adyev, celta pet avdtov | && pwolpas Kuzpis ; and there is a similar 
distribution of words in 76 sq. uadrov Kpovos ‘Tdpoyoni, | Zeds & évi Tokevr7, xat 
ZKoptrig Hoetar “Apns and 98 Y«opriov eicadixnrar és déuas ’Apvesoio. The 
construction do xowod often gives editors more trouble than it ought: thus in 


Maximus 127, et dé Te Sevtepov Huap 7) és tpitov (Ovcesev, Mr Ludwich alters ef 8é 
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ve to et & és and all the other editors alter 4 és to né; yet the MS text is quite 
right and means és devTepov 7) Tp/Tov Hap. 


28 (=49). 
mévte Leds hacdav, mupdtas 8 && &\Xaye Daivov. 

It is the only dark blot on Dorotheus’ fair fame as a metrist that he habitually 
allows a short final vowel to remain short before an initial €; not, like Homer, in 
words which must enjoy this licence if they are to be used at all, ZakvvOos and 
Zéreva, but, like Opp. cyz. i 92 weaadOs Covns and Maneth. i 16 “Epyéa Ziva, in 
words which can easily be brought into the verse without it, Zevs, Zuyos, and Sov. 
Three examples are presented by his MSS, 24 (45) émra dé Zeds PaéOwv, 185 ev Tit 
fim, 246 audi Zuy@ Sé, and five more have been added by emendations which are 
practically certain, 70 év Avdvpouct Zuy@ te, 82 eixootH Se pin te Zuyov, 189 
axovovtay él Edwv, 259 ef & évt Cwm, 304 ev évl Som@. Mr Ludwich does not 
believe that the author of these verses would have allowed the e of wévte in 28 (49) 
to be lengthened év dpoes, in the second half of the foot, before the € of Zevs ; and 
he proposes to write mévre <dé> Zeds as in 24 (45). 

The change is easy, for 6¢ has again disappeared from the MSS and was 
restored by Iriarte in 33 (54) éwra <dé> rds mpwras ; but I do not admit that it is 
necessary or even probable, and surely it is rather wanting in charity. When the 
wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth 
that which is lawful and right, it seems hard that he should have no better welcome 
than add joe Eppe Somoto Kal eis “EX€vny adixave. Let us reason from analogy. 
Dorotheus, like Homer himself, often lets a short final vowel remain short before 
an initial mute followed by p; not only in words which render the licence necessary, 
Tpiywvos, Tpuywvilwrv, mpocwrots (261, 305, 357, p. QI Il. 18, 19), but in 84 évvéa 
Tplacakl, p. QI |. 3 oxXHjmace TpLTAEvVpots, U. 38 (59) mupatas dé Kpovos (65, 269, 315, 
357), 316 &« Te ypdvoto, 326 evte 5é Bpvyntipos, 170 wAnoipaecoa Spopov. Yet 
this does not prevent him from lengthening a short vowel before yp in 124, 

Kat AdOpy mpicocovTe Kal daca XpHle oLwmT|s, 

even év dpoec and even at the bucolic diaeresis. Again, Maximus ends u. 342 of his 
mept kaTapYe@v with drcet dSu@a, which is hardly less reprehensible than the év reve 
tie of Dorotheus; yet he mends his ways and begins u. 434 with cad te Suds 
mpopvynow, and Mr Ludwich does not send him back to his sins. The truth 
seems to be that Dorotheus, in this long and dull enumeration of the dpva, has 
caught at every change of phrase which occurred to him ; and I willingly trust the 
MSS when they offer these three variations: 24 (45) émra 5é Zevs hadOwv, 28 (49) 
mévte Levs hacOwy, 34 (55) éwra oé Tor Padbwr. 


48 (=7). 
TO 8 bd Opnixiwy cai AiOcorav kripa Keirar. 
Examples of «a/ thus left unshortened év dpaes when a vowel follows are 
pretty common in Mr Kroll’s text of Dorotheus, and also in Mr Olivieri’s text of 


nae Se. 
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the fragments of Antiochus of Athens, C.C.A.G.i pp. 108-113. The examples in 
Antiochus are the following. 


p. 109 1. 2 fwijs onua diver Kai dypia mipat’ edaxev. 

An hexameter which has a cretic for its second foot may well have a trochee 
for its third ; here however it is not the MS that gives bad metre, but the editor. 
These are the native wood-notes wild of Mr Olivieri: instead of Cos ofua diver 
(which by the way is pure nonsense) the MS has fo7anua dSvve, whence there 
instantly emerges 

Kal Xpovov @Kvy 
Cons nuadrOvuve Kal adypia mHywar edwxev. 
Next comes 
p. 112 1. 1 evdnrovs ToKéas Kai evrperréas Pirlous Te. 
Here the remedy is obvious, toxéas xal évmpeméas. There remains 
p. 1121.9 Hv 8 "Apns vevon Kai és Spopov a@xvy éXavvy, 
where the irregularity of metre and the inequality of tense would both be removed 
by writing vevyow: the form danov occurs p. 112 |. 4 in the same position, wAodTov 
drepdwnat Kat éx KOovos evpvxopoco. 

And now for Dorotheus. Apart from «ai, he allows a long final vowel or 
diphthong to remain long év dpoe before an initial vowel only where Homer 
allows it, at the bucolic diaeresis: 56 (15) avt@ érdeTo maca, 173 édhadpn écoetar 
avn; for in 99 "Apews 7 adarépos (7), as in 209 Kai ot (‘Fot) and 273 Kal édrrides 
(Fedrrides), there is properly speaking no hiatus, and the scansion is strictly Homeric. 
But in the case of «ai Mr Kroll’s text exhibits five violations of the rule, u. 48 (7 
already quoted and the following four: 


66 Tavpov Iapbevixns cai Aiyonepw xpatéovorv. 

208 Sia Yernvain cat lyOvow audis éodca. 

322 votepov ad dvrakny Kal adyea hevEetat avros. 

336 avtap év ‘Tdpoyow Kal “lyvae dnv pevéover. 
This same Dorotheus, be it remembered, has nearly 4o places where «ad in 
similar circumstances is shortened, and he writes 262 7é «al avtixpus (not 7), 310 
érépoto Kal eis oddv (not érépov), 356 Seapoto Kal Hv (not decpod), p. 67 1. 11 Totce 
Kal alOépos (not Tots). 

One of the exceptions, u. 66, is not merely bad metre but nonsense. There is 
no such sign in the zodiac as the Bull’s Virgin or the Virgin’s Bull; and if this 
sign existed, and Capricorn were added to it, the sum would be two, not three, 
which is the sum required. The second Trigon, of which Dorotheus is here 
speaking, consists of Taurus, Virgo, and Capricorn, 


Tavpou Iapbevixhs te cal Aiyoxepo, 
and to restore the sense restores the metre. And from Engelbrecht and Koechly 
we learn that this is the reading of the MSS. 
Next I will take u. 322, for here again Mr Kroll has deserted the tradition. 
BR 2 
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The MS, instead of dctepov ad duraxnv, has totepoy & av dvdraxtykyv, and 
duraxtynKyy might just as easily be altered to duAaxny re. But there is more than 
metre to think about, for the whole sentence runs thus, 


év Tavpw pevées dé mroAdy Xpovorv: etvexa 8 adTe 
/ Xx A a / / \ bd - 
KTHOLOS HV Apa TOTO TaN, TAUTHV MeV ONETCEL, 
tatepov & av puraxtynkny nal adryea pev&etar avTos: 322 


and the sense and the preceding pév require the 6é which Mr Kroll, seeking metre 
yet not obtaining it, has banished from the text. The prisoner, if the Moon is in 
Taurus at the time of his imprisonment, will lie long in durance and will forfeit any 
property which may have been the cause of his incarceration ; but he himself in the 
end will escape safe and sound. Now in the first of these lines the MS has 6é 
pevées Oe, corrected by Mr Kroll: the scribe, not content to wait for the coming 66, 
inserted it before its time. Similarly in 322 I believe that Dorotheus wrote 


7 4 , 
voTepov av duraxyy Oé Kal adyea hevEeTat avTos, 


and that the copyist transferred the conjunction to its usual place. 6€ is postponed 
till the middle of the verse is reached not only in 320 but in 183 retpatin mdevph 
dé (so Manetho ii 425, iii 409, vi 528, iv 77; and te in 55 (14) Itandin x@pn te, 
58 (17) “App@vos AtBin te. 

At u. 208 I will also quote the context : 


Adiov ‘TSpoxow cal Yxoprl@ cat Aéovre 
dia YerAnvain kat lydvouwv apdis éodaa. 208 


Mr Kroll does not tolerate the metre of 207 but writes 76é Aéovts: the exchange 
of synonyms is a common form of error. I make the same correction in 208, 


dia Yernvaln 7S "lydvow apdis éodoa. 
The legitimate hiatus at the caesura recurs in 27 (48), 51 (10), 143, 167: what 


should induce Dorotheus to prefer a scansion which was illegitimate ? 
The verse from which I started, 48 (7), may be amended in the same way, 


T@® © Ud Opnixioy 7S Aldcorr@v Kripa KetTas 


though the re xai of Koechly (and seemingly also of the cod. Matr.), ignored by 
Messrs Kroll and Engelbrecht, may just as well be right. And finally in u. 336 
the parallel of Manethov 155 ‘TSpoydw 78 "IyOvou (if that is the true reading) 
suggests that we should write 


avtap év‘Tdpoydw 78 “IxOvoe dv pevéova. 


4 


Here however there is yet another possibility. In 76 é« 8 dpa rot TovTwy waddov 
Kpovos ‘TéSpoxoni the MSS, instead of the last word, give tdpnyow and vdpoxo@ ; 
and in 336 the metre may again be corrected by restoring the longer form, 


avtap év ‘Tépoxoni cai “lyOvor div pevéovor. 
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TIO. 
"Apns 8 evté cev <q> xaburéptepos ‘Eppeiao. 

This is Mr Kroll’s text, and his note is ‘cev 7] «al P’; and I wonder what it 
means. Is xevy a conjecture or a MS reading? It is not in A, for A, though 
Mr Kroll never says so, omits this portion of Hephaestion. But I notice in 
C.C.A.C. i p. 9 that a Florentine MS, Laur. xxviii 13, contains a transcript or 
paraphrase of this chapter ii 22, and Mr Kroll, for aught I know, may here be 
using it: the same taciturnity which conceals the absence of A would conceal the 
presence of Laur. xxviii 13. 

Be that as it may, I demur to the addition of 7, for Dorotheus, who has 
ovvewot at 284, nowhere employs any form of the verb ejwt which Homer does not 
employ, and the contraction cannot safely be ascribed to him by conjecture. If 
xev is the reading of the Florentine MS, then I should write edré x’ éy ; but if «al is 
the sole tradition, then evre xin or xior would be equally probable: see 182 Oefjs 
cvvodovde Kiovans and 305 épyopevos. 

The next sentences of Hephaestion’s prose require correction as follows. 
axover 6€ GNAnAWY TA icov aTéxYoVTA TAY ionpmepaV Cwdiwv, olov Tadpos 
(Zopmios P) cab Lydves, AvSupoe cat “TSpoxo0s, cal ébeEns Ta Grra Codia. Kopsods 
dé Kai Luyos, ynciv axorovdav OpacvAra, ove akover AAAn@V. PrérrovTa O€ Caddia 
Ta toov améxXovta Tov TpoTiK@yv Ewdimv. Kpsos dé émetattes TO Zuyo sca To 
ev pev Kpio avfEew thy nuépav, ev 5€ Zuy@e pevody. opotas cal KapKivos 
(2xoprip cat P) Aiyoxepw émitatter, TO avTS TpoTw Kal TA GAA. ‘Iam bracchia 
contrahit ardens Scorpios et caeli iusta plus parte relinquit’. That sign must have 
been in the ascendant when the scribe was copying this paragraph, for a few lines 
lower down it has even usurped the place of the preposition dvro. 


ELT; 
Daiver cat Tvpdes vueros...... nuate © Apne. 
‘lacuna sex litterarum in P.’ These six letters can be recovered without any 
uncertainty : “Apys is another name for IIvpdevs, and the lost word was another 
name for Paivwv. 


Dalvoyv cat Ivpoes, vuetos <Kpovos>, juate 8 "Apne. 
p p hw 


112-116. 
arrot © éx Myvns eis 6ySoov @povopoto 
tdov aptOunoartes amo Kpovov avis édwxav. 
els Ov O17 AnEeLe TOTOY Kal AvaKTa TOTOLO, 114 
CKENTOVTAL TOUTMY émipmapTUpES olTLVés EioL 


A i Ud 
Tov dro 8 dpdaaavto TéXos aiaxXpoyv Te Kal éaOXov. 


A conjunction is wanted in 114, efs dv 6 é AnEeve Térov. For the metre see 178 
kal mphyya N@ov KaTaOnaeas, 236 Tavpo dé wéya yetua. And 6é, though Mr Kroll 
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forgets to record it, is actually the reading of a Venetian MS, Marc. 334, which 
preserves verses 112 and 114 in a chapter printed in C.C.A.G. ii p. 159. 


135-137. 
avipa pev “Hédsov Kat avepXopevoy oKomov wpys, 
avtiy & é« Saou & wepoppova dSvopévoto 
Kovpnv av dpdcoato Kat niKouou Kubepetns. 

Mr Kroll, who believes the MSS when they impute to Dorotheus the scansion 
Ziy@ and Zvyov, and even proposes to thrust upon him by conjecture the hiatus 
Th © toa ‘Eppetas, here prints (wepodpova in u. 136 and says ‘uocalem longam pro 
breui usurpatam poeta haud indignam putaui’. Mr Ludwich, remarking that he 
does not know what (yuepodpova xovpnv would mean, himself proposes ‘epodpova, 
which is downright comical. Meanwhile the altogether superfluous @ is reveren- 
tially preserved. Dorotheus wrote Odeuepodpova: Hesych. Oepepodpovas: 
TUVETOUS, TOppovas. 

142. 
"Hértos davrotor BeBrapupévos ’Adporevns te. 

If once we turn our eyes away from his pertinacious misconception of the 
properties of initial € (which after all is not more heinous in itself than Hesiod’s 
metpain te oxiH), Dorotheus is a good metrist and strict in his observance of 
position: stricter than Homer, incomparably stricter than the rest of the 
astrologers. Even at the contact of two words he never neglects it unless the 
second letter is p,and only twice does he allow the first letter to be a medial 
170 wAnaipdecaa Spoor, 326 evTe 5€ Bpvynthpos. Within the body of a word he 
disregards it only in a single instance, and the exception proves the rule: it is the 
astrological term tetpdywvos (181, 196, 261), which cannot without this licence be 
brought into hexameter verse. True, at 190 there is one example of apiOwos 
against six (96, 97, 113, 129, 170, 210) of aptOucs and apiOunoa ; but the passage 
is unintelligible and corrupt, and the context rather suggests apQuos. The rérpa- 
aneupov Of 175, as we Shall soon see, is merely a conjecture. 
than Dorotheus, and neglect internal position in such words as motpov, X\uyp7, 
yeveOrn, GOphcat, KbKros, &xXpt, Kbmpw, Sippw, Téxva. But even they, in grafting 
Attic scansion on epic verse, do not transgress all limits ; and though Maximus 
disregards initial yA and dw in 11 évl yAjveowv and 342 dadoei Suwa, and Manetho 
initial BX in 1i 418 wavtolats Te BXaBais (which the editors print as BAaBars), they 
never make light of 8A or any such weighty combination of letters within the body 
of a word. When we reach the so-called 4th book of Manetho, then indeed we 
enter another world, where not only a«riva Brérn but also OpaciyAwooéas and 
SiaBXHTopas and &Bracrev and peTaBrAjpact and brSBAnTta may be encountered ; 
but this is a world even further removed from Dorotheus than from the Manetho 
of the genuine books. 
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And the author of this verse 142 is also the author of 324, 
Huact TOLS TPWTOLS TETPUTETAL eV KAKOTNHTL. 


He might have written mp#toios Tétptceras with no fear of censure, but he would 
not. Yet Mr Kroll, without any protest from Mr Ludwich, supposes that he 
wrote davrorot BEBNampéevos ; wrote it in a verse where he was so mindful of his 
principles that he did not give the planet Venus her proper name and say 78 
"Adpodirn, but called her ’Adpoyerys instead. 

And now, what of the MSS? A is absent, P has dadXos, and davroto, unless 
Mr Kroll has surreptitiously imported it from Laur. xxviii 13, is his own conjecture 
Write davr0os BeBrAappeévos. 


150, 151. 


écOrot 8 av uBlous @KdY yovov EicopowyTes 
maidwy Téxmap EXovatY ETHTUMOP, 


Mr Kroll proposes éoOd0i & ayudoiiv'; Mr Ludwich makes a groundless 
objection to the lengthening of the final syllable and conjectures avésBious or 
av&iBio. r. What meaning they assign to @«vv yovoy I cannot tell. 

Cobet zou. lect. p. 281, in disparagement of a remark of Elmsley’s at Eur 
fleracl, 38, that 6 and p are sometimes confused, has these sentences: ‘non est ea 
utilis obseruatio, quoniam ii errores non orti sunt ex similitudine formae oculos 
scribarum fallente, sed ex mera oscitantia eorum, qui aliud agentes quiduis pro 
quouis describebant. fieri potest ut @ in @ transierit et in y et in e, sed nihil 
prodest id saepe notare et sunt hae obseruationes steriles’, But the change of a 
into 8, at any rate, is neither difficult nor uncommon: Bast comm. pal. p. 707 ‘si 
Alpha... sic scribitur, ut ductus calami superne interruptus hiet, forma eius ad 
Beta accedit: ... itaque non mirum, scribas legisse ... apBiodcAar pro dpatoda bar’ 
In the verse of Antiochus printed C.C.A.G.i p. 112 1. 21 we have the converse 
error, dAavov for 6APuov, and here the true reading is 


/ 
écOrol 8 ad Mains a@xvy yovov eicopowrtes, 


‘the benefics (Sun Moon Jupiter Venus) when they aspect Mercury’, who is not 
écOnXos but éixowos. Mercury is Mains xodpos in 69 and Mains mais in 340, and 
a@kvs is one of this planet’s stock epithets, C.C_A.G. ii p. 82. 


156, 157. 


7 > A \ b) f / bet 4 
Touvexey év Kpi@ ev avatveo Tapmtray €oveNns 
4 
vuppecwy. 


vundevoey Kroll: it must be either vumgpeverv or vupdedoan, 


1 Mr Ludwich says that this ought to be proparoxytone: it ought to be properispomenon. 
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158-162. 
el ye ev Ew Toatos Tis exer Sdpap Hé SdpapTos 
avnp év Fdm@ Mivnv caxodatpovéorTe, 
TovTaY augotépwv Kpatos olaeTat, ds Kev EXCL 
SwdéxaTov peTa YOpov af’ wpovdpmoro Ledyvynv 
ely ETépou ryevérel, KaL SeaTrOTNH ElKENOS EoTAL. 

Mr Kroll prefixes an obelus to the éu of 158 and Mr Ludwich alters it to 7, but 
it is quite sound. The construction is e? tis Sddwap eyes Mnyvnv éw mocos fo@ 
KaKobatmovéovTe né Tis avnp Mryvynv év Sdpaptos Com Kxaxodammovéovtt. If, in the 
wife’s geniture, the Moon is situate in that sign of the zodiac which, in the husband’s 
geniture, occupies the twelfth house (the xaxos Saiuwv), or vice versa, then that one 
of the pair will be master in whose geniture the Moon is not so situate, but is 
found in a sign of the zodiac which, in the other party’s geniture, comes after the 
twelfth house. dwdécatov wet a yopov means in the first house (the apooKxdmos 
itself), or the second, or any other down to the eleventh; for Manetho vi 35 sqq. 
speaks of the twelfth house in these terms, jv dé Dernvain pév eb’ @povop@ éreTéArn 

|év tpotépo 8 aps CH PDaivwy rpobénow, | Saipova TOV TE KAKODV 
MpOTEpot PHTES KANETAYTO. 

What I have said above will, I hope, enable a reader to understand the 
similar passage in Manetho vi 216-221, and to correct the blunders of the Latin 
version in the Firmin-Didot edition : 


Saipove & nv Xarer@ xeivns Myvn wéry avdpi, 
atev atacOarinas yuvn abepier axotTny 
ovdev omifouévyn Nevéwy Oecpav Te yapovo. 
TavTa © ap éx moctwv TedéBer Serkjot yuvarkty, 
evTe LeAnvain aroxots év Saipovi Nvypo 
avdpav paivnta diva yap voov aiév éXovaw. 
Here daiuov. xarer@ and Avyp@e mean the same as Cem KaxodamovéovTe in 
Dorotheus. 
174-176. 
Kal 5& YeAnvains haciar Aevoons Kev lovans 
€K TUVOSOU TPATOV meTa TETPATrAEUPOY 
alOorros "Herioto, Suxacorépovowy dpetvov. 

Mr Kroll amends the ddovar of 174 to dow ai; but we ought not to violate by 
conjecture the rule which forbids ai «ev to be thus separated: besides, at is not found 
in Dorotheus any more than in Manetho or Maximus, though both Mr Kroll and 
Mr Ludwich introduce it at 2421. The metre of 175 Mr Kroll attempts to restore 
by writing mp@Tov weTa<viccomévns> TetTpadmAevpov ; but what he builds up with 
one hand he breaks down with the other. Dorotheus, as I explained at u. 142, did 
not scan TetpdmAevpov as _ |: his scansionis seen in 271 Zevds 5 ore retpamAeupos 


v= 


1 nal kade BAooupoio cod., kal & at kev BA. Ludwich: probably xa) 3’ ef xe BA. 
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ava xOovds ovoay idntat, 92 TpiTevpov KpatéovTas év @ Oeds” Hduds atu, p. 91 1. 3 
oXNpact TpLTEvpoLs KaKoepyées auUBAVVovTaL. Moreover, if a second participle is 
added to tovons é« cvvddov peta TeTpaTAEVpoY, a conjunction must be added as well. 
The following gives at any rate the form of the verse and the sentence: 


yg 4 3 UA 3 7 
Lernvains hacw ei Aevoons Kev iovans 
éx guvodov <mTpoTnV>TpATov meTa TeTPdTAEUPOV 
alOorros ’Henriovo. 


179, 180. 


Ews O€é Kev els SudpeTpor, 
b] \ 4 Va V4 / 
éoOX\n TumpacKovTe Kal éyxadéovTe cvvoicet. 


The subject of the sentence is the Moon. ‘xev eis] possis xin uel kiyn’ says 
Mr Kroll; but there is a much easier way : 


v4 / ? 4 

Ews O€ Kev ets SudpmeTpov 
y” 4 ee , / 
EXO n, TimpdcKovTe Kal éyxadéovTt cuvoicet. 


182. 
avelaOat ToTE KaXOV 0 BovAETat  StaKorypas. 


Throughout this passage the man to whom the Moon portends profit or loss 
in his buying and selling is addressed in the second person: 171 @vjces, docecs, 
174 Nevoons, 177 d@cels, 178 KataOnceat, 184 Soins. BovreTa therefore should be 
Bovrcau 


185-190. 


Heph, iii 20 (was Sez dpyovts Kal Suvdotn ovvtuyeiv)... ei dé dys Kat Tas 
yevéoets TOVTMY ols cuVTVYeEiV Oérexs, 


¥ / 
kat © Stav é& wpns KexAwpmévor ev Tv Cow 185 
A 4 
Ketpevov eis eviavTov, ever O ev TOE DeAHVHv 
> A 
OTLVL TvUBaNéels, HAAG KEV TrEPLANTEAL AUTO. 


185 ‘nil mutare ausus sum nisi fwos’ Kroll. Mr Ludwich, apparently pre- 
occupied with the solecism érav éyes and heeding little else, removes it by the 
following conjecture, cal 8 érav.éfevpy kukrotvpmevon & tit Edw | KEetmevos 
eis évtauTov, yn 8 év rede etc., ‘was einen ertraglichen Sinn giebt’ says he. I 
wish he had explained this sense, for I can discover none, nor even a construction. 
The subject of é£edpn can only be the antecedent of stv, the great man with 
whom you are seeking an interview ; how does this personage perform the feat of 
lying in a sign of the zodiac for a revolving year? and where are we to find 
an object for éfevpy? and with what intent does Mr Ludwich add ‘Vgl. S. 91 V. 2 
aatnp 8’ ovxérs hadros, érhv dyabov romov etpn’? This is not the only place 
where Mr Ludwich’s proposals leave me much in doubt whether he comprehends 
the astrological requirements of the context. 
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I adopt however his cuxAovpevoy (see Eur. Or. 1645 and Phoen. 477 éviavtov 
xvKnrov, Phoen. 544 tov éviatotoyv KvKrov) and I conjecture 


\ > + bd i 4 , 4 
kai 0 67 avak wns KuKNOVMmEVOY & TIM Cow 


Kei mevos Hv éviavtov, exer 8 év THdE YeAHvyv 
OTWt TuBarkels, MAA KEV TrEPLANTEAL AUTO. 


Keiwevos Hv for Kxeiwevoy ets is no more than a metathesis of the two final letters. 
The dvaé opns is the oixodeamoTns @pocKkoTrov, called adva£ mpovomou in 226 sq. and 
wpyns Bactrevs in 304 sq.,—the planet who is lord of that house in which the 
horoscope chances to be. The sense therefore is this: if the lord of the house of 
your horoscope remained in one sign of the zodiac for a whole year (this might 
easily happen if the ofcodeomdrns were Jupiter and usually happens when the otko- 
deamroTns is Saturn), and if, in the geniture of the potentate whose presence you 
are about to enter, the Moon is found to have been situate in that same sign, then 
you will gain his favour. 
We proceed : 


I» 


xX b) / € A / ’ © lal 
nv © éTos aphortéporow omov mécy eis Eva YMpor, 
, X\ x3 @ ? / 3 \ / 
avudwvov: TO 8 Gmolov akovoytwr émt Cowv 
hev 7 SepKomevar. 190 


The first year of a man’s life, I must premise, falls under that sign of the 
zodiac in which his horoscope was situate, the second under the next sign, and so 
on till the 12 signs are exhausted; the 13th year belongs to the same sign as the 
first, and the circle revolves anew. If now both you and the great personage to 
whom you present your petition are passing a year of your life which falls under 
the same sign, that circumstance is cvudwvoyv, conducive to harmony. Suppose 
for example that you were born nearly 26 years ago under the sign of Aries, and 
he was born nearly 30 years ago under the sign of Sagittarius, then the current 
year of both your lives falls under the sign of Taurus, and your petition is likely 
to succeed. 706 Gpovov, the case is similar, éw’ adxovdvtwv 7 Sepxopévarv Soar ; 
that is, if the year of his life and the year of yours, instead of falling under 
one sign, fall under two signs which hear one another (i.e. are equidistant from 
the equinoctial signs), such as Taurus and Pisces, or which see one another 
(i.e. are equidistant from the tropical signs), such as Taurus and Virgo. 

Mr Kroll corrects the metre of 190 by writing 4v for Hey ; but the tense is 
wrong and no verb is needed. I write é vv Sepxouévwv, comparing 294 sq. 
mapéaTwy | né vu NevaecorvTwr. 


205-210. 


Heph. iii 28 duvdrrou 8 Saveifov tHv Tod ‘Eppod peta Kpovov oraow kal ére 
‘Ths Lednvyns év apxXy tod Aéovtos cat Tov Avddpov kai tod Tokdrov, xal dre TovTeV 
ai apyal rav Cpdiov 
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yains rep avTéXXovow.! 205 
et O€ AaBetv €Oérets adTOS Xpéos, WOE TOL ETH 
Adiov ‘TSpoydw Kat YKopri@ nde A€éovte 
Sia Lernvain 78 “lyOvow audls eodca 
7 evi TokevthH Kai ot daos évdeés EoTa, 
as 8 avtas cal apiOuos. 210 


I do not understand. What can be the meaning of @6é tor dotw Adiov? The 
three words @0é Tou gota, ‘let the celestial position be as follows, might be sense ; 
and the prose paraphrase quoted by Mr Kroll from cod. Vind. phil. gr. 108 (not 
179 as he says), éav Savelcacba Oérys, otw 4 LYerjvyn ‘Tdpoydw 7) Zoprio % 
Aéovts 7 “lyOvow 7 TokdtTn rNewidwrodca cal tots apiOuois adatpodaa, is also 
sense ; and so are 129 sq. mpooOetixn ddeow ... éotw Tot Kepdeooa, 151 sq. év 
tTpomiK@ de| Sem pndé vu Kurpis gor tore pndée Sedjvyn, 294 sq. Zeds dé nat 
“Adpoyerns &pn Myvn te mapéctor | 7é vv AevocdvTwr ; but add A@iov to any of 
these imperatives or optatives and it will turn them into nonsense. And what 
can be the grammar of 207-9? Who will construe me the words Lernvain éotca 
évi Tofevtn nai ot ddos évdees Eotw ? 

Structure and sense may both be obtained in this way: 


el 8¢ AaBety eOérXe1s avTOS Kpéos, WOE TOL ETT AL 

Adiov ‘TSpoydm Kal Yroprig 75 Aéovte 

dia Yernvain nS “1lxdvow apdls éodoa 

H évi Tokevtn’ nat ot hdos évbdeés oto, 

&> 8 abrws Kal apiOpos. 
The wde of 206 now means not ‘as follows’ but ‘in that case, e¢ daveioacbar 
€0éreus Kal yn Savetoar. Perhaps Awiov should be Adwy (the form APgoy occurs at 
178), but I doubt if the change is necessary: the neuter will mean ‘a better sign.’ 
Then is added the caution xai oi ddos évdeés éote, like xaxds Sé € un Ts Opdtw 
in 236. 


211-215. 


el 5€ vv Tis TaTpNOev er adrOdaTrHY KOova Baivol, 

Ree ee \ > xe7e , A 4 \ > a yy 
avTov ad @povomov, X@pov ye mév, els Ov Atrevowy, 212 
éx SuTeKov KévTpov, mpHnéww Sé Tou éx weraToLo 
tryreos ed dpdacaio, ti 8 av Tédos EcoeTat aVTH 214 
a / € 4] / if a , 

@@ vToyGoviw capa Kev mara TEexuNpaLo. 


Verse 212 must be punctuated as above, or else the two last commas must be 
omitted: mpovdwov, yapov ye pev eis Ov ameow | éx. Mr Kroll’s punctuation 
(@povomov, yapov ye wev els Ov arrecowy, | éx) destroys both sense and grammar, and 
so does Mr Ludwich’s (@povéwou yapov ye mer, eis Ov Areca, | éx). It is probable 
that Mr Kroll, despite the perversity of his stops, understands the passage; but 


1 So I write: bxtp avaréAdovow cod., bwepaytéAdover Kroll. 
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Mr Ludwich, by proposing ti 67 (ri 8é cod., ti 8 avd Kroll) in 214, makes it plain 
that he does not. Its meaning is this: if a man takes a journey to a foreign 
country, consult the horoscope or ascendant about the man himself, the occident 
about the land whither he is bound, the zenith about the business he has in hand, 
and the nadir about its final issue. Compare Heph. iii 26 (Doroth. 204) e? tis ovdv 
xpncov mmpocevéyKat aipeciwv mept olovdnmoTe mpayuatos, ‘Kelvov ad’ wpovopoLo 
Noyileo, cov Sé TO Sdvov, H mpaEts TO wecoupdynua, TO TéXOS TO UIrdyetov, cod. Vind. 
108 fol. 278 éav Saveicacbar Oédys, éoT@ 6 “ev WpoaKOTOS O SavetaTns, TO dé SdVOV 
0 Saverfomevos, TO Stddmevov TO wEecoupadvnpa: TO Oé Vrrdyetov unvicer THY ExBacww TOU 
Vpéous. 

In 214 I have written atr7 for the ait# of the MS, which is really the same 
thing. Mr Kroll’s ait@ is unnecessary and undesirable: avrH is tH mpnEe, see 
237 épyou TéXos. 


220-225) 


val wéev 59 Kal dvaxta <ToTrov> Texpaipeo Myyvns 
NOE KAL WPOVOMOV, [Ly TOV KEeKpUMLLEVOL 7) 
hbéyyea pappapvyn dedacpévor ’Heréiovo. 


When Mr Kroll writes xexpupmévos ein | béyyei pappapuyn <te> Sedacpévos 
"Hedr/ovo, he retains just the one word which must at all cost be got rid of. The 
oixodeomoTns Lednvys and the olxodecrotns wpooKdrov are planets, and it is 
impossible for a planet to be dedacpévos, divided or distributed, by the brilliancy of 
the sun. This too is poor diction, cexpuumévos déyyei uapmapvyh te dedacpévos ; 
nor do I see why the participles should be changed from plural to singular, for 
there are two avaxtes, not one. The following is easier and more effectual : 


Hh TOU KEKpUELpEevor Elev, 
héyyea pappapvyh de5<au>acpévor ’Henréovo. 


For the accusative compare 78 Kumpis 8 év Tavpo yavutas voov. 


283-285. 


nvixa © Wpovou“@ KaKounTes eyyeyawaty : 
b] / > 4 \ an VA sf 
daorépes, eVpvUKETaL S€ Bon cuvéwaor LeAHVN, 


7) Kal évadrraysnv, cxainv Tovotat Oaracoay. 


‘latet evepryets uel sim.’ says Mr Kroll (evepyoé rather) ; Mr Ludwich proposes 
evpéxtat. The same amount of change, the omission of one letter and the 
transposition of another, will furnish a more natural and better authenticated word, 
evépxtat. This contracted form of evepyérns is used by Antipater of Thessalonica 
in anth. Pal.ix 923 sq. @s Kat doidos avip Eeviwy ydpw davratrododvat | dyvous 


evépxtTats olde Tada orLya. 
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326-328. 
evTe 5é Bouyntipos vreppopéotto Aé€ovTos, 
avopos éptabevéos kal welfovos ddrye’ Exnte 
meta, ovde pivuvOa cvvéccetas adr érri Sypov. 

If the Moon is in Leo 77 dpa rod elpyecOar, at the time when the man is cast 
into prison, then — what? ‘fort. nil latet nisi géooeras’ Kroll. That cannot be, 
for the sense would require éo71. This is a chapter zrepi trav eipyouévwr, and the 
adyea are no future troubles but the present ills of imprisonment. Mr Ludwich 
conjectures éyerat: the verb érecfa,‘come upon him’, ‘attach themselves to 
him’, is appropriate, but again the tense is wrong ; so I should propose @o werau, 
for the likeness of o to the first half of w often causes its omission or insertion 
when 7 follows. 

Under the same misapprehension Mr Kroll completes the imperfect verse 334 


Tofeutinp él waxpov év ddyeow dvépa...... 
by adding <@7c«.>, which the sense of the passage will not admit, for the man is 


already év a@Aryeou xeipevos. Some such verb as <tptcer> is wanted: compare 324 
TETPUGETAL EY KAKOTNTL. 
348-350. 
Khv cvvadny axtiow um ’"Herioto tuxXovon 
Kvarpids trovnrat, TOTe y ap Bporov aiva rabovta 
EK TUVOXIS AVoELEV AELKEAL@V T OdUVAMD. 
yap in 349 unknits the sentence, and Mr Kroll proposes ré7e 8 ap Bporor, to 
which Mr Ludwich objects that Dorotheus never uses this apocope. Write rére 
y &v Bporov: 238 sq. év Ardvpors cdr’ av tis am dydoadtyns avdyntat, | vooTos pep 
x“povios TOTE vy’ EcceTas. 
p.9rl. 5. 
ovde TOTros 5é KaKds, ypNoTOY OTOT aoTaloLTO. 
ote aomateras L. 
text and note are Mr Kroll’s: the following are mine. 
obde Témos 8¢ KaKds, XpnoToy Stay adomdlynrar. 
xpnotov 67 dv Par. 454, xpyorore Laur. xxviii 34, yenorov Monac. 287. 
aomatnra, Ludwich progr. Regiom. 1899 p. 4, aomdferas codd., oor’ aomafo.To 
F, Boll C.C.A.G. i p. 146, nondum prolato cod. Par. 
Mr Ludwich objects to the lengthening of the last syllable of ypnorov, and 
declares in Rhezn. Mus. 1904 p. 54 that it has no parallel among the remains of 
Dorotheus ; but he has overlooked 116 tov dzro 6) dpdcaavto TédXos atoxpov TE 


Kal éoOxrov. 


The hexameter fragments of Antiochus of Athens, two or three of which I 
have corrected in discussing u. 48 (7) above, are preserved in cod. Angelic. 29 an. 
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1388, and were printed, I cannot say edited, in 1898 by Mr A. Olivieri, C.C.A.G. i 
pp. 108-113. Since the title of Antiochus’ work was @ncavpoi, Mr Kroll is of 
opinion that it was only an anthology ; and he suggests in Berl. Phil. Woch. 1899 
p. 746 that the verses may belong to Dorotheus. That they most certainly cannot: 
they are the production of a much inferior and quite dissimilar poet. Dorotheus, 
within the space of 370 lines, disregards internal position only thrice in retpayavos 
and perhaps once in apiQuos: Antiochus (to call him so), within the space of 115, 
disregards it in watpi, watpisos, matpwia, TéTpatov, addoTpiwr, 'Adpoditn, Téxvars, 
aOpnon, audixpatovcay, and a&xypnotos. And much other proof could I adduce; 
but not to be tedious I content myself with one decisive fact: Dorotheus has «ev 
or xe in some thirty places, Antiochus nowhere. 

Antiochus’ text also is much worse than Dorotheus’ text, and indeed its 
plight is often hopeless. But even the MS itself is not in all respects so vicious as 
the printed page of Mr Olivieri, whose metre and spelling and accentuation are a 
sight to dream of, not to tell. ofa diver, éonjpave mrodTov, pelwv wddjiv wry, 
modvaryéds KvVSLMOS, HuaTa, Huate, Hnudtios, vmepdanot, aOpyons, woduvadyea, 
TonvKEepoea, Todvépyea, Kpuaoépyea, todkvynGeoww, evyapitas, KTéaToLowW, vipadécct, 
poipay (four times), yepetov, yapindurretis, épiTimov, Texewv, hidotraioa, nlOewy, 
pawopévoict Te év, WAOUTOY TE, Zevs Se, OV ToTidalvot, dvtTvos éotiv “Apher: seldom 
does a Greek MS amass within this narrow compass so many blunders of this 
particular sort; and the notes inform us that some of them at any rate are 
Mr Olivieri’s conjectures, and one or two of them, sad to say, Mr Kroll’s. 
Mr Olivieri, according to Mr Ludwich, is ‘einer der rihrigsten und tiichtigsten 
unter den jungen Philologen Italiens’, and I daresay this judgment is no less true 
than dismal: wdnNat ror Hoav ddKipor MerAnovor. 

The conjectures of Mr Kroll and Mr Ludwich? are as numerous in Antiochus 
as in Dorotheus, but because of the intractable condition of the text they are much 
less happy and effective. I shall therefore add few to their number ; indeed there 
now remains only a couple of passages which I think I can emend. 


p. 109 ll. 6-10 (“HaAsos wpovopar). 


ToAXois hatvouévors TéKEV APoEVLKOLCL WadLoTA 

odOels Cwidiorow ev ...... WAOUTOY EXOVTAS 7 
kat xpovov év fwotcr Tédos Trodvy: Hv dé KaKotae 

oupplén, Sofas petol mart, WAHY KaOS éoTL 


Kal Tatpt Kal BibT nal atdcOara wHpata AvEL. 


This is what the Sun does when found in the horoscope at the hour of birth. 
The second of the two sentences, thanks chiefly to Mr Ludwich, has been 
satisfactorily amended as above: the first is still unintelligible, and the conjectures 
of Messrs Olivieri and Kroll and Ludwich are to me unintelligible also. To 


) Kritische Bettriige xu den poetischen Erazeugnissen griechischer Magie und Theosobhie, Konigsberg 
1899, pp. 4-II. 
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match the jy Kaxoior cvppién, ‘if he be conjoined with the bad planets’ (see 
Doroth. 355 cuppioyouca =cvppsoryouérvn), of the second sentence, we want some- 
thing like jv dayabots ovupién in the first ; and when Mr Olivieri thus records the 
reading of the MS in l. 7, ‘ev, posteaque compendium quod difficile explicatur,’ 
I remember that there is a word which begins with é¢v, means aya@ois, and suits 
the metre: Maxim. 262 ef wév cupdhopéntras évnéaiv dotpact Kanrois, 561 iv dé 
avy aarépt Myvn évnéi xara dacivyn. Sol propose to find a sense and con- 
struction for vroAAols hatvopévors as follows : 


ToNAols hatvopévors TéKEV, APTEVLKOLTL MadLaTA 

opbels Cwidcors, ody evnéoe TAOVTOY EXOVTAS 
\ , 3 A A x 

Kal “povoy év Cwotct TENOS TOAD. 


MoAnrols awwomévors avy évnéot, accompanied with the appearance of many 
benefics, 


In |. 8 they alter téAos to freov, TereZv, TeXe?, but it is quite sound and good. 
The construction is récev @xovtas modTov Kat Téros: TéXos means fotestatem, 
magistratum, and ypovoy modvv means azn, 


p. 109 ll. 12, 13 (Kpdvos epovopor). 


x be K Ig 4 Hy , 4 
nv 0€ Kpovoy ANevaoNs KEVTPOY KATEYXOVTA pEeyLaTOV 


e an , ? } dp ald / 
@povopovyv, Kakos eat, Kpevcotepos O Em vuxti, 
axpevotepos Kroll; but write rather 
f 3 / tye Sea § ¥ 
KaKos €oTL, XEpelcaTepos O emt vuxTi, 


for xepevdrepos, not axpevdrepos, is the comparative of xaxds, and at p. 112 1, 19 
the word is again corrupted to ypecorepov. 
A. E, HOUSMAN, 
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ENOUGH and too much has been written about the Epic Cycle. Upon scanty 
quotations and a jejune epitome a tedious literature has. been built The older 
writers, such as Welcker, tried to ‘reconstruct ’"—as profitable and satisfying a task 
as inferring a burnt manor-house from its cellars ; later scholars have gone out in 
tracing the tradition of the poems through the learned age of Greece—a scaffolding 
without ties, by which this or that conclusion is reached according to temperamental 
disposition to this or that fallacy. I do not intend to enter more than is needful 
into a controversy where so far as I can see everyone has gone beyond the 
evidence. If I add to the bulk of the literature, it is in the hope of putting things. 
in their proper places and of presenting the data as they appear to a future editor. 


if 


Our only direct evidence for the contents of the Cycle other than the quota- 
tions is the Chrestomathia of Proclus the Neoplatonist, who died A. D. 485 and 
whose life by his disciple Marinus remains to us as well as a biographical article in 
Suidas.? The latter’s ascription of the Chrestomathy to the philosopher was doubted 
by the Frenchman Valois, who followed by Welcker, gave it to an earlier 
grammarian of the same name. The philosopher has been restored to his own by 
O. Immisch in an authoritative article (Festschrift Th. Gomperz dargebracht 1902, 
pp. 237-274 ‘Beitrage zur Chrestomathia des Proclus und zur Poetik des 
Alterthums’). Immisch’s proof appears to be complete and does not need sup- 
port from one who is far from at home in the Neoplatonic world. Marinus’ life 
however while it is silent about the Manual, has some interesting accounts of 
Proclus’ philological activity: his grammatical teacher was Orion (c. 8); another 
teacher Plutarch son of Nestorius urged him to compile a commentary on the 
Phaedo, dadckwv Ott cupmAnpwobérvtar atT@ THY TxorLwY ~otar Kal IIpéKdov b7ro- 


1 Welcker, Der etische Cyclus, 1849-1865 ; Nitzsch, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der epischen Poeste der 
Grzech. 1862, pp. 206 sg.; D. B. Monro, /.Z.S. 
1883, 305 sg.; Odyssey xiii-xxiv, 1901, pp. 340 sg. ; 
U. v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Homerische Unter- 
suchungen, 1884, pp. 328 sg.; E. Bethe, Hermes xxvi 
(1891), pp. 593 sg. ; R. Wagner, WV. Jahrb. 1892, 
ff. 241 sg. (reply to Bethe); E. Schwartz in Pauly- 
Wissowa, ‘ Apollodoros,’ esp. 2883-6 (with other 
references). 

2 TIpdxAos 6 Avxtos, wabnrhs Supiavod, adkovoths 5é 
xal TlAourdpxov Tod Neoroplov tov gidocdpov, kal 


a’tds piAdcopos TMAarwrikds. otros mpoéorn Ths ev 
"AOHvats piroadpov oXoAs, Kal avTod pabynThs Kar 
Siddoxos xpnuatiCer Mapivos, 6 NeamoAlrns. eypawve 
mdvu TOAAG,—oiArdcopa Kat ypayparind. trdéuynua eis 
SAov Tov “Ounpov> brdéuvnua eis Ta ‘Hoiddov "Epya kab 
‘Huépas: mept xpnorouadias BiBAla 7: wept aywyihs 
Bs eis thy mwoAtreay TlAdtwvos BiBAla 5 eis Thy 
"Ophéws Oeodroylav. Zuupwvlay "Oppews, TvOarydpov 
kal TlAdtwvos: wep) tu Adyia BiBAla > wept ray wap” 
‘Ounpy Oe@v> emixeiphuata kata Xpioriavay tn’. 
3 Valesius de crt. i. 20. 
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puynpata hepomeva ets Tov Daidwva. His commentaries on the Timaeus and the 
Republic remain to us, and have been recently edited ; that on Hesiod’s Works and 
Days exists in scholiastic form (edited separately by Vollbehr, 1844). His research 
is described: maou dé Tots THY Tadatotépwyv cuyypadupacw éreELov, doov pev Hv 
Tap AUTOS yov_mov, TOUTO meT EmrLKPicEws eioeTroLeiTo: he wrote about 700 lines a 
day, and the total of his quires (ray tetpadwyv) corresponded with the seventy 
years of his life (c. 25). His affectionate disciple allured him into vouchsafing a 
comment upon Orpheus: 7f/wca mapaypddew avtov ta apécxovta Tois Tod 
didacKkdrov BiBNiows. TevcVevtos 5é TOD ayaoedeoTaTOU Kal TapayparpayTos Tots 
METOTLOLS TOY UTOMYNuaTwY, ExXYouev TUVaywynY cis TALTOV GTaVTOV, Kal éyévEeTO 
It is not often that 
Proclus’ procedure is 
characteristic of his period: the wuouvnuwa was beginning to pass into the 
Catena. By Eustathius’ century the process was complete, for when he quotes 
plain 


eis "Opdéa avT@® cXoda Kal vVromvypata oTiywy ovK ddiyor. 
we are allowed such a view of the genesis of scholia. 


scholiasts. Proclus’ interests were 
philosophical and mystical, and before he died he said xvpios ef hv, wova dv ToV 
apxXaiwy atavtav BiBAiwv érolovy PépecOar Ta Aoyta Kal Tov Tiwacov. Still it 
would not be alien to such a laborious and eclectic mind to throw off, perhaps, an 
early work, for self-preparation and the preparation of disciples, a manual of 
ancient verse-literature, in which authentic Hellenic mythology was embalmed. 
The handbook, partly theoretic and partly historical, appears to have dominated 
Byzantine education during the subsequent centuries. Photius (d. circ. 891 A.D.) 
found it in an epitome (é«Aoyav),and gave an abstract of the epitome a place in his 
Library: traces are also found in a grammarian among the Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
in a commentary upon Gregory of Nazianzus, and in Tzetzes (Immisch p. 240). 
Selections were prefixed, from the tenth century onwards, to MSS. of Homer and 
Hesiod by way of introduction to the authors. 


Urouvnmatiatat it is he means 


A somewhat similar literary 
product of Neoplatonism is held to have been Menander’s rhetorical work now to 
be found among the Rhetores Graeci (ib. p. 249); and if further evidence is needed 
for the attribution of philological work to Proclus, he is amply covered by the 
precedent of his predecessor Porphyrius, who two hundred years before devoted 
interpretation to the Iliad and Odyssey of which copious remains exist in our 


scholia.t The Chrestomathia consisted of four books.” 


l Thehandsome Ammonianus, kinsman of Syrianus, 
Proclus’ Master, chose the sedentary lot ; jyara thy 
ém) mointav enyhoe: nad SiopOdoer tis ‘EAAniKhs 
Adzews Kabnuévny téxvnv: Agapius, a disciple of 
Marinus, his successor, e@avud{ero én pirouabia 
(Suidas in vv.). 

2"Eott 5¢ 7d BiBAlov eis 5’ Sinpnuévov Adyous 
Photius (trav els 3’ Sinpnuévwy 7d a Ven. A), but at 
the end of his summary he remarks of wév dv0 Ad-yo 
Tis MpdéKAov ypamparinis xpnotopabelas év rovros. It 
might have been supposed that Proclus summarised 
only Books I and II as the more important, but his 
ample account of elegy and lyric makes it plain that he 


NO. V. VOL. IL 


included all four, especially as we see from Ven. A 
f. 6 r. that Book II opened only with the Aethiopis. 
Therefore instead of 5vo in Photius I would read 8’.— 
Suidas in his article has B:BAla vy’. Immisch p. 240 
explains these discrepancies as signs of different 
systems of division. I should be inclined to see in 
the numeral y’ a sign of attrition. In the time 
between Proclus and Suidas, or even between 
Photius and Suidas, under the influence of repeated 
epitomes and extracts, one book might well have 
fallen away. Between Suidas and 1453 all, of course, 
perished, 
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The portion of the Chrestomathy which dealt with Homeric Epos has come 
down to us in two states, A and B; and B actually from at least two sources. 
A is the epitome of the whole work made by Photius for his Bibliotheca, f. 318 
B 21 Bekker. It is more highly compressed than the other versions, being apparently 
a précis of extracts. It opens dveyvaocOncay éx« ths Ilpoxdrov ypnotopabias 
ypampatinhns éxroyat. Eats de TO BiBriov eis & Sunpnuévov NOyous. Kal év pev TO a 
eyes xTA. The first book began with principles, and a classification—narrative 
and imitative poetry: to the former belong epos, elegy, iambus, and melos. He 
then, f. 319 A 8, treats epos: the mythical inventor, Phemonoe, the meaning of the 
word ézros:: then v. 17 


/ Ss a» \ , \ 10 ‘H , 5 
yeyovacl O€ TOU ETTOUS TTOLNTAL KPATLOTOL MEV bkypos, Elavooos 
/ er 
Iletcavdpos, Haviacis, ’Avtiwaxos. Siépyetar O€ ToUTwY ws oloy TE 
\ / a / / ean JA if , 
Kal yévos Kal TaTpioas Kat TIWas éml wépous mpaées. StadrauRaver 
\ \ \ a , Pd a / A 7 5% > A > a 
dé Kal mepi Tov Neyomévou eriKod KUKAOU, Os ApKeTas pev ex THS Ovpavod 
\ A c / v4 b] e > lal \ a fal e is 
5 cat Ins wvPorovoupévns pi€ews, €F is adT@ Kal Tpels Taidas éExaToy- 

\ Tal A , i \ is BA A 
yelpas Kal TpEis yevvoot Kvxromras, StamropeveTas O€ TA TE AAAWS TrEpPL 
Gedy tots “EXrAnos pvOoroyotvpeva, Kal el T1ov TL Kal Tpos taTopiay eEadn- 
Oiferat. Kal mepaTovTat oO émiKds KUKAOS, Ex Siahopwyv TomToV cULTA- 

Th jc A b] , ) A A 3’ p / > @ \ 
Npovpevos, méeXpL THS aTroBdcews ’Oduvacéws THs ets lOaxny, év 4 Kat 
¢€ \ A \ f > fal / / \ e A 93 A 
IO vio Tov tatoos TyXeyovou ayvoodyTos KTElveTaL Eyer O€ WS TOU EmLKOU 
KUKXOU TA TrOLnMaTA Olac@leTaL Kal oTroVdalETAaL TOs TOANOLS OVX OUTM 
\ \ b \ e \ A) > / a > b A / / 
dia THY ApEeTHY WS Sia THY AkoNOVOlay TOV ev AUTO TpaypaTwv. éyet 
d€ Kal TA OvOopata Kal Tas TaTpiOas TOY TpaymaTEeVaapéevwY TOV 
b] \ ‘4 / \ \ / / / Af 
émiKov KUKNOV: Réyet Oé Kal TEpt TLVaY KuTpiwy ToLnMaToD, Kal ws 
15 ol pev TadTa eis Ytacivoy avadépovor Kvrpuor, ot 5 ‘Hynoivov 
x a *, La) \ \ 
Tov Yarapiviov avtots ériypagovaw, ot 6é”"Ounpov: Sovdvar dé virép 
rn X / \ X \ 3 lal / / \ é 
Tis Ovyatpos Yracive, Kal dia Thy av’tod Twatpida Kuapia rov movov 
bY a > ? by) "4 € \ / aA > hae f \ 
erixrAnOnvat, addr’ ov TiWeTat 0 cvyypadeds TavTy TH aitias unde 


yap Kumpia tpotrapokuvtovas émuypadecbas Ta Trounpara. 


He then proceeds to Elegy. I have quoted this passage in extenso in order to be 
able to refer to it. 

Our next survivals of the Chrestomathy are on a much larger scale, apparently 
éxroyat of the first instance, but they are very fragmentary. The sources are the 
MSS. of Homer and Hesiod. 

At some time earlier than the tenth century, the portion of books 1 and 2 
relating to Homer and the Cyclic poets was excerpted, and the éxAoyn prefixed by - 
way of preface to Homer’s works: at least we know from the surviving headings 
that a preface of this extent once stood at the beginning of the tenth century 
Venetian MS. of the Iliad (Marc. 454). The titles are f. 1 mpoxdou ypnoropabias 
ypampatinis Tov eis 8 Sunpnuévov Td a. oOprpov ypovor Bios YapaxTyp: avaypady 
moupatov and f. 6 r. mpdxdov ypnotomabias ypappatixns TO SevTEpov. aiOcorridos 
é apxtivov. ‘The first nine pages of the Ven. A are it is well known in a disturbed 
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state, and have been the subject of much investigation.1 The problem they contain 
is however solved since at least Wissowa’s paper Hermes 1884, 198 sq. Actually 
in the Ven. A there remains on both sides of f. 1 a life of Homer, beginning éwév 
qounTtar yeyovact moAXot and ending with a catalogue of his works, of which the last 
words are xépxwzras xevols. After this: leaves have fallen out inthe MS. and the text 
resumes on f. 6 (bound up out of place) with Book II of the Chrestomathy under 
the title A’@comidos € ‘Apxtivov. The MS. from this point continues the analysis 
of the poems of the Cycle, ending with the Telegonia on f.4 v. The last leaf f. 9 v. 
contains a sort of index of writers quoted in the scholia, which apparently has 
nothing to do with the Chrestomathy. 

There are however other sources for this part of the Chrestomathy: the life 
of Homer (no. 3 in Westermann, p. 24) is found in many Homeric MSS., often 
further adapted to the purpose by the omission of the first sentence é@v mrowtai 
—Avtipayos. Some MSS. however have the full opening, and a few, what is 
more important, the analysis of the Cypria, which followed the Life of Homer in the 
excerpt, and accidentally fell out of the Ven. A (last printed by Dindorf, Scholl. 
Iliad xxxiv, xxxv), These MSS. as far as is known are Escurial 0 I. 12 (s. xi), 
of which the latest account is given by Bethe, RZ. IZus. 1893, p. 369 (the text of 
the Iliad has not yet been collated), a twelfth century (?) MS. in private hands 
at Naples (see Welcker Ef. Cycl. ii. p. 504); and three fifteenth century MSS. 
Munich 111, Parma H Hii. 27, Perugia E 48, which offer a text of the Iliad closely 
related to that of the Ven. A. 

The age of the Escurial MS. makes it unlikely that, in the case of this MS. at 
least, the Lzfe and the Cyprza were copied from the Ven. A in its original state. 
The selection of these Prolegomena from Proclus’ Chrestomathy must be put back 
beyond this period, though how far, failing evidence from papyrus, it is impossible 
to say: accidents to the first gathering of copies of the Iliad must have happened 
independently, and the relation between the presumable parent of the Escurial and 
the four later MS. and that of the Ven. A is undetermined. The life of Hesiod, 
which belonged to this part of the Chrestomathy, is found in the Hesiodic MSS. 
The notices of Pisander, Panyasis, and Antimachus have perished, so far as direct 
tradition is concerned. The beginning of the Cycle, the analysis of the poems 
which preceded the Cypria, is also lost. With these reservations the total of the 
survivals, as printed by Dindorf, corresponds fairly to the programme in Photius’ 
more compressed epitome, and the correspondence of the two versions appears in 
one particularity. In Photius’ abstract (p. 66, v. 14) we are inclined to think that 
the section Ayes 6€ Kal wept tvay Kurpiwy mompdtey x«tdr., with the discussion 
upon the authorship and the meaning of the title, occur too late; but that this 
subject was reserved by Proclus for separate treatment is shown by the statement 
in the fuller version, éwi:Sadret TovTOWs TA Aeyomweva Kurpia ev BiBrLows Pepomeva 


1 Jahn-Michaelis, Grzechische Bilderchronicon, Leiden facsimile, praey. 
1873, pp. v sg. (with Studemund’s views); T. W. 2 A substantial piece however of Peripatetic learn- 
Jackson and D. B. Monro, /.H.S. 1883, 305 sg., the ing is quoted from the commentary on the Z7?maeus 
writer 7. Ph. 1899, 161 sg.; Comparetti, in the i. p. 28 c (Kinkel p. 274). 
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évdexa, ov Tepi Ths ypadhns bate pov épodpuer, va ur Tov EEHs NOyov vov EwmrodiCwpev. 
In the fuller version this section with the general remarks on the Cycle (vv. 10-14) 
is lost, but it stood originally in Proclus where Photius found it. 


Li 


The Homeric part of Proclus’ Chrestomathy being thus and within these 
limits restored, what is the authority of the work? The answer to this question 
bears especially upon Proclus’ interesting statement (supr. v. 10) Néyes dé ws TOD 
érixod KUKAOV Ta TroLnmaTa SiacwleTar Kal oTrovdateTaL TOls TOAAOIS OvY OUTM 
did THY apeTHY @s Sia THY AkoXOVOLaV THY év avTS Tpayudtov. Down to Welcker 
inclusive this sentence was understood in its natural sense, that the Cycle owed its 
survival down to Proclus’ time not so much to its merit as to the sequence of 
events init. At the present moment however it is held by all the German writers 
whose names I have mentioned as beyond dispute that the Cycle did not survive 
until or nearly until Proclus’ time ; his abstracts were not made from the poems, 
which no human eye had seen for centuries, but from a handbook, either a xv«Xos 
(to which his remarks refer) or the actual extant Pseudoapollodorus. Even 
the late Mr. D. B. Monro inclined in this sense (pp. 342-5). The whole question of 
the survival of the classics and the date of the disappearance of those which are 
lost, is so interesting, and depends so much on statements like this of Proclus, 
that I make no apology for reconsidering the evidence. 

It is maintained that Proclus’ dsacwferas has no value (Immisch even 
thinks that the present tense is an indication of conveyance from an earlier source), 
and that his abstracts, which name nothing but the poems, are taken from manuals. 
On these two points—(1) the definite statement that particular literature is extant, 
(2) the acknowledgment of quotation through an intermediate when it is not made 
directly, I propose to examine the usage of three important Greek writers: Plutarch 
the historian, Pausanias the antiquary, Stephanus of Byzantium the geographical 
lexicographer. 

Plutarch speaks of books surviving in the following places : 

Lycurg. 21 éX@s O€ av Tis emictHocat Tols AaKkwvixois Troimpaci, ay éTt Kal’ 
nmas évia dtecwlero. 

Cat. min. 23 todrov povoyv ov Kdtwyv eime dsacefec0ai hace Tov oyov. 

Cic. I Kat Te Twomnpatiov étt Tratdos avTod dvacwlerar. 

Nicias 5 Hieron, son of Dionysius Chalcus, od cal moujpata obferat, 

Crassus 33 Artavasdes tpay@dtas émoles Kal Aoyous éypade Kal totopias, ov 
éviat dtacw@lovTa. 

Brutus 13 «ad Te BiBriOvoyv pwixpoyv atrowvnpovevpatwv Bpovtou yeypappévov vr’ 
avTov dtac@lera. 

Lucullus 1 dsacwferas “EXAnvixy tus tatopia Tod Mapovxod tronréuov. 

He acknowledges borrowed quotations : 

Romulus 17 as "loBas dnow Vdd 8av Yovarrixiov iotopetv. 

Lycurgus 23 gact tives ws” Epuirmos pvnmovevear.. . 
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Timol. 36 Sophocles is quoted through Timaeus. 

Solon 11 @s Aéyeww dynolv”Eputrmos EvdvOn tov Sausov... 

Theseus 32 “Hpéas rrapéveras paptipra [3 verses]. 

Demosth. 5 “Epusrmos pnow adeorotots bropyypaciw évtuyely. 

We proceed from the Boeotian antiquary to Pausanias, his junior by a 
generation or two. Pausanias, who wears the air of a candid writer, is fond of 
specifying his studies: his phrases are like these :— 

I. 12. 2 éore b€ avdpdat BiBria ovK eridhavéow és avyypadyy, éXyovtTa ériypaupa 
Epyov UTomvyipmara cival. TADTA émireyouev@ pot WadioTa émHAOGE Oavpdoas KTH. 

22.7 éyw O€ én pev éerrereEapunr, ev ols éote métec0ar Movaaiov bro Bopéov 
dapov, Soxeiv Sé poe TretTroinKev avTa Ovoudxpitos. (=IV. 1. 5). 

37. 4 dats é On TereTHY ’"EXevoive cidev ) TA KaNovpEeva "Opdika érenréEaTo, 
olde 0 Neyo. 

II. 2.2 (the tomb of Neleus) ov« av oid’ ef &ytoin tis éerrireEdpevos Ta 
Evpyrov. 

II. 4. 1 rade wey ov Twas éxXovta érereEdpny, . . 

2 éy@ Te TweiGopat Kal batts TA ‘Ounpov my wapepyov émenéEaTo. 
31.3 Kat te BiBrtov IutOéws 62) cvyypaypma vo avdpos éxdobev ’Kiridavptou 
Kal AUTOS éTrEeNcEaND. 

IV. 2. 1 mvOécOat 5é orrovdn wavy ebedjoas of tives Traides TloAvKdove éyévovTo 
é« Meoonyns, éredeEaunv tds te Hotas carovpévas cal ta én ta Naviraxtia, mpos 
S€ avtolis oméca Kuwvaidov nat “Actos éyeveadoynoav. Which poems he quotes 
frequently elsewhere. 

VI. 19. 5 ewe dé éonrOev avauvnots @ 5 DovKvdidns rommoevev ev Tols AOYoLS 
Aoxkpov tav mpos TH Paxidy Kat adrras TodES, ev O6 avTais eivas Kal Muovéas. 
Cf. viii. 11. 3 dvdmata dé avTais Tountns pwéev EOeTO ovdels, Goa ye érrercEducOa Hers, 
OF: 4 2. 

VIII. 18. 1 (Linus’ verses) éwol dé émtrceyouévm travtdmacw épaiveto TadTa 
ye eivas Ki Bdnra. 

37. 12 pvnpovevovar dé Kai én THs Epatots, & 61 Kal avtos érredeEaunv. 

IX. 27. 2 (Pamphos’ and Orpheus’ hymns to Eros) éyw 6€ éwedeEdunv avédpl 
és Noyous (€APOv) SadovyodbvTt. 

31. 5 the Hesiodic canon: éry Mavtskd, oréca ye érredcEauecba Kai jets. 

X. 12. 11 tovtwv wAnv AvKcou Tay ddr@v éreXNcEauNV Tors Xpnapovs. 

31.2 Avopndnv dé Tov aroxtelvavta civat... émidreEdmevos ev Errectv oida Tots 
Kumpéocs. 

He disclaims first-hand knowledge. 

IX. 29. 2 tavrynv tod ‘Hynolvov tiv roinow ovx émedeEdunv, ANA TpOTEpoV 
dpa ékdehourvia fv mpiv i éuée yevéc0ar. Kaddumios 8& KopivOws év tH és 
'Opxomeviovs cvyypadh paptipia rroveitas TH NOyH Ta “Hynoivou ern, @aavTas oe 
Kal Hers TeTolnucOa Tap avTod KadXimmov didayOévtes. 

38. 9 (Chersias’ verses) tobSe tod Xepaiov trav émav ovdepia jv Kat’ pe 
pvnun, ANA Sé Kal Tovde ernydyeto 6 KadXutraos és TOV avTov Noyor Tov éxovTa és 
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‘Opyomeviovs. Cf. x. 12, 11 above. I am aware that these apparently truthful 
statements of Pausanias are regarded as so many blinds by Herr von Wilamowitz 
(Hom. Unt. p. 339); they have ‘nur stilistischen Werth.’ There was not much 
style about the homespun of Pausanias1; it is the pyrotechnics of the Pro- 
fessor which carry away his pen. Aelian’s statement (V. H. xi. 2) about Dares 
Phrygius, 06 Bpvylavy “Itdéa éte Kai viv arocwlopuévny oida may be believed now 
that Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have recovered Dictys in the Greek. It is ‘style’ 
I presume when Athenaeus says he read and excerpted more than 800 plays of the 
Middle Comedy (336 A), when he alludes to his apyaia avayvwots (263 B); his 
evpioxw is meaningless, and his acknowledgments of citations (375 E, 485 D, 487 C, 
660 E, 663 C, 680 D, etc.) mere dust in the eyes of the reader.’ 

I proceed to the lexicographer Stephanus, whose date unfortunately is 
uncertain, otherwise his testimony would have been of the utmost value for the 
history of literary survival. An epitome of the lexicon according to Suidas 
(s.v. “Epuoraos) was dedicated to Justinian by Hermolaus; my impression is 
that the original was not much earlier than the epitome, and that the personal 
allusion (s.v. “Avaxtoptov) kat Evryévios 6€ 0 po Hudy Tas év TH Bacidids cyoXas 
dtaxoopnoas belongs to Stephanus-—unless we assume that an epitomator also adds, 
Nothing can be built on the exact date, but Stephanus fairly belongs to the age of 
Proclus, or to that succeeding him. He quotes an astounding series of writers,? 
and stands—a matter in which he resembles Proclus—at the point where 
Commentaries (vzouvypara) were still extant separately and had not passed into 
scholia.! | 

Stephanus appears not to employ the expression c@fecOa. In so long a 
a work he left it to be implied from the absence of an acknowledgment. 
however is equivalent: (s.v. Tappa) gépetas O€ tovTov (Lucii Tarraei) ta cept 


PDéperar 


Tapouueoyv tpia Bibria dpicta, Kal rept ypaypaTtwv Kal TexviKa yAadupo@TaTa. 
His acknowledgments are frequent: 
“ABoptyives ... ots S€ Kal AdAAN KrLoLs ev YPNTU@ KEimevy, Hv avTos TapaTiOnort 


(sc. Dion. Hal.) 


1 See Frazer’s judicious conclusions, Pazs. I. Ixvi- 
Ixviil. 

2 How blameworthy too is Herodian (zm. mov. Aéé. 
37) when he makes us believe Antimachus survived 
to his day by stating otrws év rots dytiypdpots eSpyrat. 
Doctors are no better; Galen 7. dpiorns SidacKaAtas 
18 rots ev obv Adyous ois émixetpe? (Carneades) Aver 
Kal TavTa Kal &AAG TaumoAAa TaY évapyas TL elval cot 
pawouevwy Te kal migrevomevwy Ett Kal és TIdE TwCo- 
mévous Exouev. amdnerta: yap év ypdupaow bwd TOY 
pabntev av’tovd avvabpo.cbevTes. Well too for Hera- 
clides (ag. Hust. 1726. 24) that his assertions 7 5¢ 
didAextos aitn ert Kal viv od Cerat mapa ois 
avtTiypdpots. Td yap aied aigy pact, kad Td ov pévToL 
ov mévTov, olov ov Kduerdy ye uaxnv ava Kvdidverpay. 
tumadiv 5 xpavrat Sucedol te i avt) roo V, Td *dov 
%vdor A€éyovres are confirmed by the MSS. on © 468, 


Me 362. 

3 In Epos Hesiod often, the Hymns once, the 
Cycle never: Antimachus, Panyasis, Pisander, Ly- 
cophron, Apollonius, Rhianus. 

4 He uses e.g. Epaphroditus on the Iliad (év rf 7’, 
dtouvnuati(wy 7d B’ s.v. Awdavn, ev Tots ‘Ounptxots 
5.U. Nwpdkos al.), Didymus (imouvnuatiCov thy v’ 
s.v. ’Apé8ovea), Heracleo (rhv abthy trouvnuatiCwr 
zo.), Philoxenus (thy ’Odvacmeav éényotmevos 5.v. 
’AAdBavda) on the Odyssey ; Naucrates of Erythra 
(6 “Ounpov trouvnuatioas, s.v. "EpvOpd) ; commen- 
tators on Aeschylus, Aleman, Apollonius Rhodius, 
Bacchylides, Lycophron, Nicander. By Eustathius’ 
time this exegetical literature had perished, and 
Eustathius, whether he uses the term dadéuyynua or 
oxéAtov refers to the marginal scholia which we 
possess. 
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"Ayxidryn .. as A@nvodwpos rept THs avTtov Tratpidos ypadwv Kal mapabels Ao- 
Swpov Tov ypaupatiKoy cvupwvodvta. 

"ArcEavdpeia ... Addumos de 
’"AreEavopitns. 

” ArpuvOos .. ate Kal eidos huTod, wept ov BaXos 6 Anmoxpitetos bts Meddpacros 
. The mediate source has perished, the immediate 


mapativera. yonjow é& ’Epatoabévouvs 7d 


év T@ Tepl huTav évvaT@ . 
remains. 

Tayypa: modus OnruxKas, iv ’“AreEavdpos év TO wept Hadrayovias avaypades 
Aéyov oUtws tt Nixdotpatos dyot KTH. 

TdéXdXos .. ot meplovxor [kata?] Ipopabidav Torapoyarnnvoi, ods tapatiOnat 
o IloAvicotwp. Alexander apparently quoted Promathidas as well as the word. 

Awdovn.. mpocbetéov otv te TrepinynthH Iloréumr, Kat ’Apsiotetdn ta TovTOU 
peTayéeypahore. 

Kadpvotos .. Adxpuav ébn, caba StpadBov Sexarn. 

Ilacapyddat . . Arotipos ev éEnxoot@® TéuTT TayTobaTaVv avayvocpuaTor, 
mapariéwevos ’Avakiméevny év petadrayais Pacidéwy otto ypadovTa. 

The epitomised state of the later part of the Lexicon accounts for the omission of 
many more authorities, primary and secondary. Enough however remains to 
show Stephanus’ method. We notice the signs of the times: epitomes were in 
vogue,! and the earlier grammarians only accessible through the later.? 

These instances might be multiplied. I have said nothing of Strabo and little 
of Athenaeus. The scholia also, especially the dramatic, contain many instances of 
the use of owferas and its equivalents. The three authors I have quoted make it 
plain that in the first, second, and fifth or sixth centuries A.D. a serious writer when 
he quoted otherwise than at first-hand gave the immediate source of his quotation ; 
and conversely that the term ‘survival’ applied to books bore its full meaning. I 
do not mean to say that ancient writers never appropriated the learning of their 
source ; on the contrary when the author quoted by the source was in existence 
they copied the quotation with a light heart, as only too often appears ; carelessness 
must be allowed for, and the accidents of tradition (such as epitomising) which 
carry away the acknowledgments of the original. But the normal usage of a 
classical antiquarian was to ascribe works inaccessible to him to their source ; and, 
MaAdkn, 


1 See under ’Aplkem, “Aotal, Avun, pépovTat af SidacKarlat Tov Sevtépwy Nepeday: 361 


‘Pomeis. 

2 E.g. as Enappddiros, maparibels tov ’Aplorapxov 
exdexdmevov ob tw (s.v. Aovdlxiov), as “Hpddwpos, dv 
maparlOnow ’Exappddiros (s.v. Apudrn). 

3 Vit. Eur. p.4 v. 9 Schwartz 7a ravra & Fv aitg 
Spdpara PB, owCera 5 on’: Acharn. arg.i ov oo- 
Covra: (Cratinus’ Xenuaduevor), schol. Ran. 13 év rots 
owlomévors avTov... ev SE Tots aroAwAdaL avTOU 
(Phrynichus) : 270 diacd (era kal ty Tiow 7 ypapn, 
1344 Asclepiades etpe ’A@hynow & rin Thy Biarw0év- 
tov, Nub. 144 ovdeév S€ abrod diacécwotm TaY ovY- 
ypauudatwy (Chaerephon!). Exx. of pépecdar; Pax 
arg. iii év Th viv pepouervn: schol. Nub. 549 od 


pépeTat 5€ al TMpodleov BiBAlov éemivypapduevov “Qpat: 
Ran. 14 06 ovdev pépera (Lycis), 1206 od yap péperau 
viv Evpimldov Adyos ovdels toodtos (the Archelaus). 
The evidence from Suidas is not abundant; from 
vol. i. Bernhardy cf. wit, Ardstoph. Suidea, Spduara 
3 adrod ud’ drep 5¢ wempdxauey [ = eveTvxouer, 
pépetat] ’Apicropdvous Spauara tava [the existing], 
Damophilus... ypdWas mdumodda, e& dv TadTad mor 
etpynta: éml rats tov BiBAlwy OjKas. Dionysius 
Alex. of etpoy twdéuynua eis °ExkAnoiothy Zodo- 
pavTos, Alay evppadés. Exx. of gépera: and ov 
pépetat s. ’Avtépws, Etvodos, "Epopos, Zwvatos, 
Zapodorpys, ‘Hpddys, Oduvpis, Oemoroyeris. 
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unless we impute bad faith or levity to Proclus, his distinct statement must be 
accepted ; and when he says tod émixod KvKXoU Ta TroLnMaTa Stacw@leTat, We must 
believe that the Cycle existed in the fifth century. 

This argument blows up the edifice erected by the German critics during the 
last twenty years. I rest my conclusions on the evidence I have adduced, and 
consider myself excused from entering into the tortuous assertions of Herrn Bethe 
and v. Wilamowitz. I will however add some general observations on the 
subject. 

Why is it so lightly assumed as a self-evident proposition, that originals 
disappear? and that therefore the question is only which ‘manual’ Proclus 
copied, the cv«ros of Dionysius Scytobrachion, the handbook of Theodorus the writer 
of the Zabula Iliaca, or the Mythology of Apollodorus? The major premiss at 
the back of the critics’ mind, is I presume that the abstract kills the original. 
The case occurs ; but you cannot infer to a given instance. The story of the Iliad 
and Odyssey is embalmed in Apollodorus, in the hypotheses, the Zadbula Jizaca, in at 
least three paraphrases, Psellus, Moschopoulos, and Demosthenes Thrax, who 
was in Eustathius’ library. The Iliad and Odyssey are still with us. The story of 
Demeter from the Homeric Hymn is found in Apollodorus ; the Homeric Hymn 
was rifled to make an Orphic poem; the story of Hermes also is told in 
Apollodorus and the other mythographers, who quote many authorities ; further, 
after Pausanias, with the exception of a doubtful quotation in Stephanus, there is 
no mention of the Hymns. The night of time swallowed them: their death might 
have been inferred on better grounds than that of the Cycle. Why then, when the 
head of the Neoplatonic school in the fifth century says the Cycle existed, and 
gives the reason, do we treat him as a patent liar (Bethe’s word)? Dionysius of 
Mytilene’s prose ’Apyovavtixa did not interfere with that of Apollonius, and 
Theopompus reduced Herodotus to two books without extinguishing the Father 
of History. Epitome and original often exist together: there is the case of Livy ; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus de Compositione Verborum and the epitome thereof are 
printed side by side in the editions. I protest against the view which implies that 
ancient antiquarians were incapable of serious research, and which limits their diet 
to the husks of manuals. Such was not the procedure of Timaeus, who says he 
had spent incredible sums in collecting taopvjuara (Polyb. xii. 28. 1) and that he 
settled for 50 years at Athens to be at the centre of the book world (2d. xii. 25 d, 
and 27. 4), or of Diodorus, who celebrates the similar advantages of Rome (i. 4). 
Do we believe Photius? when the patriarch says aveyy@o@ncav, did he really 
read? Oh ponderous frivolity! Get you to Anchises’ nurse, search for the name 
Achilles bore among the virgins. 

The Cycle however is lost now. Why? Because the reasons which had kept 
it alive down to Proclus’ time ceased soon after. Stephanus does not quote it, 


1 Even the real, the Alexandrian Apollodorus did machus, od unde 7d dvoua moAAo) mpdtepov jriaTayTo, 
not excerpt the Cycle (Bethe p. 602). Why? And _ did he seek to revive a textbook or a poet ? 
when centuries later Hadrian tried to revive Anti- 
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though as we noted above he has a large range of epic reading. Eustathius in the 
twelfth century, to judge from his commentary upon the Odyssey had hardly 
anything which we have not. A few glossaries and the like are all his titles which 
are not now in existence. Now Eustathius quotes the Cycle three times: 1685. 37 
KaTa TOV TreTOLNKOTA THY KUKALKHY OnBaida (=Athen. 465 E), 1796. 38 o TH 
Tyreyoveray ypavas Kupnvaios, 2b. 6 tobds vdatouvs moijoas Koropw@uos. For the 
last two quotations there is no other source. Do we then apply the same argument 
as in the case of Proclus, and bring the life of the Cycle down to the age of the 
Comneni? Clearly not: (1) on account of the palpable loss of ancient literature 
between the times of Stephanus and Eustathius; (2) because the first quotation 
occurs in one of Eustathius’ great sources Athenaeus, and Athenaeus who exists 
largely in an epitome may have originally contained the other two ;? (3) because 
Eustathius, unlike Proclus, makes no overt statement about the survival of the 
Cycle, but fourthly and principally owing to the closing of the schools by Justinian. 
As long as ancient philosophy, fed by ancient mythology, was taught, so long there 
was no reason for the extinction of ancient epos, and it survived. But when 
Neoplatonism gave place to official Christianity, Moses took the place of Orpheus, 
and our First Parents supplanted Ovpavos and T'7. The Cycle, having no merit 
but consecutiveness, quickly atrophied. 

If then Proclus’ credit on the main question is upheld, it would seem to follow 
that his wording in detail deserves attention ; for instance that v. 8 é« dsadhopwv 
TOLNT@V TUUTANPOUMEVOS Means, as it purports, ‘composed of various poets, not of 
a prose abstract of the poems of various poets; and v. 10 when he says Tov 
€MlKOD KUKAOU TA Trolnwata Svacwterar he does not mean a handbook containing 
the subjects of the Cycle is in existence, but the poems which form the Epic Cycle. 
The instances of the word «v«Xos applied to literature may be found in Monro or 
Schwartz, and I will not repeat all of them here. From them it appears that 
KUKAos was, as Aristotle knew, an ambiguous term: it applied (1) to literature 
which naturally covered a period or a long action (Ar. Post. Az. 77 b 31 Ta én 
KvKXos ; Soph. BZ. 171 ag 4 Tod ‘Opnpov motnats oyna dca TOD KUKdNOV, Athen. 
277E éyaipe dé SopokrAjs TO emixd xvKrd@. Surely the Attic bee did not sip 
from a manual), (2) to a selection or arrangement of literature (Agathias in 
Suid. s.v. cal tov KvKOV TeV véwy érvypappadToV Ov adTos ouvntey éx TOY KaTa 
Kaipov moimtov, (3) to a handbook. (Dionysius Milesius in Suid. s.v. «v«dov 
iotopixov év BiBXtos C’.) There is no reason to confuse the uses, nor to make the 
last extinguish the first. The first, applied to the whole Tale of Troy (and more) 
in verse, was a grammarian’s term, descriptive of an already existing body of 
literature, which it was convenient so to classify. It does not imply an interference 


1 He quotes Aleman (1892. 45), Alcaeus (1902. 52), edpioxduevos Evpimlderos KixAwy. 
Theopompus (1854. 18, 1863. 50), Callinus or Phile- 2 Similarly the grammarians Megalides (1594. 30) 
tas, the edition of Aristarchus (1885. 51), through and Philyllius, etc. (1571. 5), whom Eustathius cites 
third persons; Philoxenus (1570. 37) through the without authority, probably came from the scholia, 
scholia ; and, well for him, has the equivalent of more abundant in his day than they are now. 
om(ecba: about the Cyclops: 1850. 38 6 pexpl viv 
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with or adaptation of the original poems any more than the ’Apyaia, Méon, and 
Néa xcwpodia of the grammarians, or the Alexandrian [I)euds. 

The discrepancies between Proclus’ abstract and the quotations of the Cycle 
on which the hypothesis of the existence of a manual called Kv«Xos, after the 
disappearance of the Cycle, has been based, are examined in the next section. 


T. W. ALLEN. 


(To be continued.) 
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Revue de Philologie. Vol. 31. Nos. 2 and 3. 1907. 


Palaemon-Melkart, Louis Havet. On Plautus Rud. 161 ‘Hercules Opitulus’ is 
proposed for ‘Herculis socius’ of MSS. Obdservations on FPlautus (continued). 
On Caft. 920, Cas. 143, 230-1, 271, 313, 332, 347, 613, Crist. 88 (Ter. Andr. 392, Most. 
779, Rud. 823), 95, IOI, 111, 156, 531, 616, 744, the same. Zhe Argument of Achilles. 
Commentary on Aristotle Phys. vi. 9, by Theodorus Metochites d. a.p. 1332, C. E. Ruelle. 
Text and translation. Zhe ‘dossier’ of Gaudentius Donatist Bishop of Thamugadt, 
Paul Monceaux. unius Achilles ap. Non. 147. Louis Havet. Pro machaera turturem, 
Plaut. Bacch, 68, Ph. E. Legrand. Plautus appears to have misread tpvydva for tpiywva in 
his Greek original. Velleius Paterculus, ii. 88. 2, Paul Lejay. Read ‘angusti clavi 
praemio contentus.’ Tertullian de Praescriptione Haereticorum xliv. 4, P. de Labriolle. 
Plautus Captivi, Georges Romain. Notes on 184, 551 sgg. 612 (1. Quid agam), 928. 
On some eras employed by the Byzantines, Daniel Serruys. Zo what extent improvement ts 
possible in the text of Fortunatus, E. Rey. Critical discussion of nine passages. Laz/z sclareia, 
Antoine Thomas. This is not the name of a musical instrument as generally supposed but 
of a plant ‘clary,’ as explained in T. H. Key’s dictionary. The mistake may be due to a 
misprint in Georges. Ox a passage of the De Finibus, G. Rodier. On the well-known crux 
de Fin. iv § 50 regarding the sorites. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. 35. No. 3. 1907. 


On some points in the biography of Statius, Giacomo Giri, 1. Date of Statius’s birth. His 
age when married to Claudia. 2. Date of his father’s death and of his own victory in the com- 
petition at Naples. 3. The cause of Statius’ removing to Naples. The year of his Capitoline 
defeat. 4. On the censure passed on Statius for publishing the Sz/vae. The question whether 
Quintilian (x. 3. 17) refers to Statius is discussed. Addenda to the Corp. J. L. (continued 
from vol. 34. p. 579), F. Eusebio. Ox the Herculaneum papyrus No. 817, Giovanni Ferrara. 
Neither the Bodleian nor the Neapolitan copy of the fragments of the so-called De deHlo 
Actiaco is complete. The writer intends to publish what more can be made out for the 
benefit of scholars. Dalmatian and Latin a propos of a recent publication, Clemente Merlo. 
Criticisms on M. G. Bartoli’s Das Dalmatische (5 vols.) published by the Vienna Academy. 
Vote on Persius, 1. 58 sgg., Pietro Rasi. Reads in 60 ‘nec linguae, quantum sitiat canis 
Appula, tantae’ and understands ‘linguae tantae’ as plural. Ox s.-Verg. Catalepi. 1, 
Oreste Nazari. On another obscure epigram attributed to Virgil (Catalept. 11), Ettore De 
Marchi. Quintilian as flatterer, Augusto Balsamo. The eulogies of Domitian cannot be iron- 
ical. On the Poem of Lucretius, the same. It shows manifest traces of having been edited 
by another hand. Reviews: Bick’s Horazkritik seit 1880, Pietro Rasi. Amerigo Rivoiro’s 
La figura di Socrate in Aristofane, Ettore Bignone. Achille Parravicini’s Studio di Retorica 
sulle opere di Claudio Claudiano and Luigi Ceci’s Grammatica Latina ad uso delle scuole, 
Gaetano Curcio. F. Schubert’s Sophokles Oidipus Tyrannos, Angelo Taccone, A. Bersi’s 
Anabasis of Xenophon, Achille Cosattini. Joannes Helch’s Der Cratetis Mallotae studits 
critics quae ad Lliadem spectant, Augusto Balsamo. Summaries of Periodicals, Domenico 
Bassi. 


Mnemosyne. | an08) 2 1DG7: 


H. T. Karsten, De Commenti Donatiani comp. et orig. (contd.). Scholia inserted by the 
editor, mainly in the Phormio commentary. His work on Phormio II. 3. The fourth class 
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of scholia. Van Leeuwen, Ad Aristoph. Ran. 186. The words of Photius and Suidas 
(on dvov moxas) suggest that “Oxvov wAoxaf had been already suggested by Aristarchus. 
H. van Herwerden, Ad Procopium (contd.). Notes on the ’Avéxdora and Haury’s text. Van 
Leeuwen, Ad Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 501. J. Viirtheim, “O Airvaios péyvoros xdvOapos. On 
the tetradrachms of the city of Aetna appeared the scarabaeus, and the Athenians scoffed at 
the person (? Hiero) gud foetido ateucho ad nummos noui imperit uti statuerat. J. W. Bierma, 
De Ennit fragmentis. Based on Vahlen.? Deals with arrangement of fragments and, 
mainly, the text: e.g. 67 postguam sistit se fluuius, 90 se radits dedit apta foras lux (cp. 339 
nox stellis apta), 100 nist tu tam mi... das poenas (nisi almost =certe: cp. Ter. Andr. 663, 
Plaut. Szich. 269), 282 guae ferri puluis. v. L., Ad Arist. Ran. 1196 ws ei ‘orparyyncer, 
‘as (happy as) if...’ Both os and «ai were abbreviated to ¢. 


35-4. 1907. 

K. Kuiper, De Pirithoo fabula Euripidea. Defends against Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
the Euripidean authorship of the Pirithous. The Piraic inscription, the Schol. on Ovest. 982, 
a gloss on which part of the schol. on Apoll. Rhod. 4.143 is founded, and Plutarch offer 
sufficient external evidence: internally, the metre, diction, and thought of the fragment’s 
point the same way. Under the last head the views of E. on the effect of training on man’s 
nature (Fragments 597, 598) and theology (Fragmm. 593, 594) are discussed. J. J. H., 
Ad Plutarchum. Quomodo adulator 4: read cuvexrimtovoay for ovveuw. J. C. Naber, 
Observ. de ture Romano (contd.). 97 De pignore legitimo. 98 Quomodo satisdatio euitetur. 
H. v. Herwerden, Platonica (contd.). On Republic, Timaeus, Critias. J.J. H., Ad Hor. ep. 
1.16. 51. Read suspensos laqueos. H.T. Karsten, De Comments Donatiani comp. et orig. 
(contd.). Additions by various magzstrt. Scholia where the sources are named or indicated 
by words like guidam. J.J.H., Ad Plutarchi de Trang. An.1. The words tév dvotxdov 
mwaféy are the remains of a note on the next sentence, running something like 6 tod capartos 
KOoMoS OvK amadAdTre TOV howdy mafav. S. A. Naber, Additamenta ad Cobeti operum 
conspectum, Addenda to article in Vol. 34, p. 430. 


Rheinisches Museum. 62. 3. 1907. 


F. Solmsen, Vordorisches in Lakonien. Epigraphic evidence for shortening of xara 
before other letters than dentals in Laconia: this, like the change of o between vowels to 
an aspirate, probably a relic of the pre-Dorian language. P. Wessner, Der Zerenzkommentar 
des Eugraphius (contd.) 3. Relations between the a Mss. 4. Our Eugraphius MSS. represent 
a very small area—all seem traceable to Northern France, with Paris as the most southerly 
station. 5. Eugraphius. Terence MSS. text midway between Bembine and family 6. 
Summary: a the outcome of a commentary based on a Terence MS. which contained a 
combination of Eugraphian notes with those of the Commentum recens, 8 descendants of a 
single MS. of Eugraphius, which can be traced to N. France. G. Friedrich, 2 Martial. 
Emends 1x. 47. 5, Xl. 49. 3, Sf. 4. 3, Vil. 47. 5, X. 5. 5, vill. 30. 6; defends MSS. at xl. 52. 
g-10, the reading of PQw at xi. 90. 3; explains i. 68, xiv. 189, Sp. 23 and iL eon es 
W. Cronert, LVeue Lesungen des Didymospapyrus. E. Diehl, Das Signum. Adds to Momm- 
sen’s list many names which he claims to be signa (e.g. from ‘acclamations’ in epitaphs, 
greetings on goblets and rings). They denote membership of clubs of various kinds, taking 
their names from eg. abstract ideas (Constantia, Concordia), gods and heroes, countries 
and places, etc. F, Rithl, Die Makrobier des Lukianos. Most of the statements as to 
the ages of famous personages due simply to calculations made by the author—for which 
purpose he uses a chronicle not quite the same as that of Eustathius, perhaps that of 
Thallos. E. Bethe, Die dorische Knabenliebe. Puerorum amorem apud Doricos quidem 
cum institutis eorum militaribus arte cohaerere: credi enim amatorem uirtutem suam in coitu 
alteri inspirare posse: cf. eicmvyjAas, etc. Miscellen: F. B., Contectanea. J. M. Stahl, Zu 
Thukydides, i. 52. 4, Onxn simply sepultura: cp. Plat. Rep. 427 b; i. 39: 6 _mavTes yap 
means ‘all the democrats’ and the object of éréOevro is ‘the oligarchs’: év ry woAe eivan 

‘enjoy full franchise.’ G. Cronert, Animaduersiones in Photit fragm. Berol. G. Mercati, 
Eustathianum. The Laurentine Eustathius was sent to Rome by order of Clement VII 
sometime before May 16, 1536. See Rh. Mus. 62. 289 sgg. G. Némethy, Zur Ciris-Frage. 
The Ciris a forgery like the Culex: parallelisms to the pseudo-Tibulliana in both poems. 
P. Thielscher, Zu den Maniliushandschrifien. A. Zimmermann, Zur Enstehung des Gentilna- 
mens des Dichters Plautus. Maccius an Oscan name, the Atellani originally performed 
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in Oscan and by Campanians: may not the Roman citizens who afterwards acted them 
have called themselves (and their guild) by the name Maccit? T. Birt, xefadrés als 
Buchterminus. ‘Roll’ L. Friedlander, Petronianum. A performance of the * Banquet ’ 
at the Russian court in 1751. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete. 19. 7. 1907. 


A. Busse, Der Schauplatz der Kampfe vor Troja. An investigation of Plin. N.H. 
5.33 and Strabo xill. 595, 597 suggests that in their time (or that of their sources) the 
Scamander (Mendere) flowed, as now, on the W. side of the plain and in its lower course 
presented much the same features as it does to-day, being joined, not far from its mouth, by 
the Simois (Dumbrek-Tschai). ‘The Homeric descriptions (e.g. A 497, where ér dpiorepd 
is from Trojan standpoint) justify us in assuming that much the same was the case at the 
time when the poems arose. K. Dieterich, Romer—Romaer—Romanen. The Eastern Empire : 
its lack of colonising instinct, its inorganic centralisation really centrifugal (that of Russia: the 
W. empire represents England), subservience of its art to the church, lyrics ruined by lack of 
romantic spirit. Yet it produced what Rome and Italy never produced, a popular epic. 
Its ecclesiastical art influenced N. Italy, its popular traditions and institutions S. Italy and 
Sicily. Fresh air brought into the cloisters by the conquest of Constantinople in 1204. 
Whilst the Franks could not long maintain their feudal state of Peloponnesus, Venice was 
more successful with the isles of the Archipelago: the Cretan popular poetry of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century represents an amalgamation of Greek and Latin elements, 
and paves the way for sound development of the new Greek literature. <Awnzeigen und 
Mittetlungen: H. Lechat’s Pythagoras de Rhégion and Phidias et la sculpture grecque, ete. 
noticed by W. Amelung, who in a (Vachtrag on Studniczka’s article on the Tyrannicides (JV./. 
1906, pp. 545 Sgg. seems to think we really know nothing of the Antenor group; IAdrwv é€ 
Eppnveias Kat dvopAdcews Sx. Mwpairov I. (Introd., Apology, Crito, Gorgias) favourably 
noticed by O. Apelt; L. Hahn’s Rom und Romanismus im griech-roém, Osten reviewed by 
K. Dieterich. ‘The main thing is that we have here a beginning—and one full of promise 
—of the treatment of a theme which offers still richer prospect for the later centuries, up 
to Justinian.’ 


19. 8. 1907. 

E. Zitelmann, Der Rhythmus des fiinffiissigen Jambus. ¥. Bolte, Rhapsodische Vortrags- 
kunst. ‘The question of the technique of those who recited the Homeric poems closely 
connected with that of their interpretation. The speech of Apollo in X 8 sgg., the Thersites- 
scene, and the beginning of H examined from this point of view show that the rhapsodists 
went far in giving dramatic form to their readings, breaking up the hexameters into longer 
or shorter cola in order to heighten the mimetic effect. All this clearest in the later parts 
of the work. PP. Corssen, Zur Erklarung der Romeroden des Horaz. Odes III 3. Neither 
Augustus nor Antonius can have thought seriously of rebuilding Troy and transferring the 
seat of empire thither. Juno’s warning means really ‘ Avoid foreign influence : preserve the 
distinctive Roman character.’ Cp. Verg. Aen. 12. 827-8. This thought the outcome 
of the struggle between Augustus and Antony: the ode reflects that struggle and the civil 
wars in general more closely than has yet been understood. As for the first stanzas, a careful 
analysis of the previous ode (where sz/entio of 1. 25 means ‘avoidance of glory,’ and the 
reference is ultimately to Maecenas) shows that they refer to Cato of Utica. O. Harnack, 
Zum hundertsten Geburtstag F. T. Vischers. Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: W. Helbig’s Les 
immets athéniens and Zur Geschichte des rom. Equttatus reviewed by Lammert, who whilst 
welcoming the work of one who is a master of the archaeological material and has used all 
that was available, combats his view that the Greek and Roman ‘knights’ were at first simply 
mounted hoplites, who rode to the field of battle and there dismounted, remounting only to 
retire or to pursue the routed enemy. 3 


Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1907. 


3 July. R. Richter, De ratione codicum Laur. Plut. 69, 2 et Vatic. 126 in extrema 
Thucydidis historiarum parte (S. Widmann), favourable. E. Hohmann, //a/o ein Vorganger 
Kants ? (J. Kaufsen), favourable. Directed against Natorp’s Platos Ldeenlehre. P. Foucart, 
Etude sur Didymos @apris un papyrus de Berlin (W. Cronert), favourable. F. Gaffiot, 
Lcqui fuerit si particulae in interrogando latine usus and Le subjonctif de Subordination en 
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Latin (H. Blase), favourable of both. W. Altmann, Die romischen Grabaltire der 
Kaiserzett (C. Watzinger). ‘A rich collection of material hitherto imperfectly known.’ V. 
Ussani, La questione e la critica del cost detto Egesippo (C. Weyman), favourable. 

to July. P. Gardner, 4 Grammar of Greek Art (B. Graef), very favourable. 
H. Schmidt, Jona. ine Untersuchung zur vergleichenden Religionsgeschichte (C. Fries), 
favourable. B. Powell, EZvichthonius and the three daughters of Cecrops (H. Steuding). 
P. Foucart, Sénatus-Consulte de Thisbé (H. Gillischewski), favourable. O. Giithling, 
Erklirende Anmerkungen zu Arrians Cynegeticus (E. Pollack), favourable. P. Werner, De 
incendits urbis Romae aetate imperatorum (R. Pohl). ‘ Gives a short and clear collection of 
the material.’ 

17 July. Zhucydides erkl. von J. Classen. 6. Band (Book VI). 3. Aufl. von J. Steup 
(P. Widmann). H. Francotte, Le pain a bon marché et le pain gratuit dans les cites grecques 
(H. Gillischewski), very favourable. E. K. Rand, 4 Harvard Manuscript of Ovid, 
Palladius and Tacitus (Ed. Wolff). P. Wendland, Deze hellentstisch-romische Kultur tn thren 
Beziehungen zu Judentum und Christentum (Soltau). ‘ Deserves a warm welcome.’ 

24 July. Bacchilide, Epinict, ditirambi e frammenti, di A. Taccone (J. Sitzler), favour- 
able. Guil. Schroeter, De Simonidis Cet melici sermone guaestiones (L. Weber), favourable. 
J. Bick, Horazkritik seit 1880 (J. Haussner), favourable. C. Hosius, De tmitatione scrip- 
torum Romanorum imprimis Lucani (Helm), very favourable. Vovum Testamentum Graece 
et Latine, cur. E. Nestle and Movum Testamentum Latine, cur. E. Nestle (W. Soltau), 
favourable of both. X. Hirth, De Gregorit Nazianzeni orationibus funebribus (J. Draseke), 
favourable. 

7 Aug. J. Engel, Lthnographisches zum Homeriscthen Kriegs- und Schiitelingsrecht 
(Chr. Harder), favourable on the whole. W. Bernhardt, De alitterationis apud Homerum 
usu (J. Sitzler), favourable. G. Kazarow, Zur Geschichte der soztalen Revolution in Sparta 
(Schneider), favourable. J. Sundwall, De éustitutis ret publicae Athentensium post Aristotehs 
aetatem commutatis. I. (Schneider), very favourable. Ciceronis ovationes pro Sex. Roscio, 
de imperio Pompet, pro Cluentio, in Catilinam, pro Murena, pro Caelio, rec. A. C. Clark 
(J. Tolkiehn), favourable. J. J. Hartman, Amadecta Tacitea (Ed. Wolff), favourable on the 
whole. Reprinted from A/nxemosyne. Fr. v. Duhn, Pompezt, eine hellenistische Stadt in 
Italien (H. Belling), rather unfavourable. J/élanges Hl. d Arbois de Jubainville (A. Holder). 
A collection of dissertations on Celtic literature and history in honour of the veteran Celtic 
philologist. 

14 Aug. Guil. Deecke, De Hectoris et Aiacis certamine singulari (Chr. Harder), rather 
unfavourable. V. Costanzi, Saggio di Storia Tessalica. 1. (Schneider), favourable. O. 
Kern, De epigrammate Larisaeo commentariolus (H. Steuding). A. Rahm, Uber den zusam- 
menhang zwischen Chorliedern und Handlung in den erhaltenen Dramen des Sophokles (und 
Euripides) (H. Draheim), favourable on the whole. G. Bohnenblust, Beztrage zum Topos 
wept pidtas (A. Bonhoffer), very favourable. P. Linde, De L£picuri vocabulis ab optima 
Atthide alienis (Helbing), favourable. C. O. Thulin, Dée etruskische Disziplin. 1. Die 
Buttzlehre. 1. Die Haruspicin (H. Steuding), very favourable. C. O. Thulin, J¢alesche 
sakrale Poeste und Prosa (H. G.), very favourable. E. Rosenberg, Zu Horas und Cicero 
(K. Loeschhorn), favourable. Clemens Alexandrinus, herausg. von O. Stahlin. I. Protrep- 
ticus und Paedagogus. II. Stromata I.-VI. (J. Draseke), very favourable. 

28 Aug. Fr. Cumont et E. Cumont, Studia Pontica. II. Voyage dexploration 
archéologique dans le Pont et la petite Arménie (P. Goessler), favourable. A. Malinin, Hat 
Dorpfeld die Enneakrunos-Episode bet Pausanias tatsichlich gelost oder auf welchem Wege 
kann diese gelost werden? (W. Dorpfeld), unfavourable. J. Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder 
in Griechenland. Il. Von Kynoskephalae bis Pharsalos (R. Oehler), very favourable. 
G. Kropatscheck, De amuletorum apud antiquos usu capita duo (L. Denbuer), ‘A useful 
piece of work.’ R. Sabbadini, Z codici Milanest del De Officits di Cicerone. Senecas 
Apokolokyntosis, herausg. von A. Marx (W. Gemoll). ‘Though intended for schools is 
useless for them, being without a commentary.’ TZacita opera, rec. J. Miller. Ed. maior, 
vol. II. Historias et opera minora continens. Ed. altera (E. Wolff). Spruchworterbuch, 
herausg. von Fr. vy. Lipperheide. Lief. 21, 22 (Fr. H.), favourable. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 


American Journal of Archaeology. Part 2. 1907. 


. C.R. Morey: The arming of an Ephebe on a Princeton vase. (Two plates and cut.) 
Publishes an early B. F. amphora shewing the official arming of an ephebos in the sixth 
century ; most monuments with this subject are of later date. [There does not appear to 
be much in the scene depicted to differentiate it from ordinary arming. | 
2. Alice Walton: An unpublished Amphora and an eye-Cylix signed by Amasis in the 
Boston Museum. (Two plates ; two cuts.) 

Publishes an amphora from the Bourguignon collection, shewing Amasis at his best ; the 
subjects are the rape of the Delphic tripod and Thetis bringing the armour to Achilles. 
Also a fragment of a kylix, the only one known by this artist. 

3. W. H. Goodyear: The discovery by Prof. G. Giovannoni of curves in plan concave to 
the exterior in the facade of the temple at Cori. (Nine plates.) 

Discusses curvilinear refinements in the architecture of this temple, shewing that they 
contravene the received view of optical corrections by means of convex curves, and con- 
sequently disprove Penrose’s theories. The use of concave curves in more recent buildings, 
such as Pisa Cathedral, is also discussed. 

4. A. W. van Buren: An inscription of the charioteer Menander. (Cut.) 

An inscription supposed to be a memorial tablet of Menander’s successes in A.D. 15. 
5. P. Baur: Pre-Roman antiquities of Spain. (14 cuts.) 

Summary of recent discoveries, describing objects in British Museum and Louvre, 

including potteryjof quasi-‘ Aegean’ character. 
6. C. D. Curtis: Coins from Asia Minor. (Plate.) 
An account of coins collected in 1904 from Cilicia, etc. 

. Archaeological Discussions, July—Dec. 1906, ed. J. M. Paton. 
. Bibliography of archaeological books, 1906, ed. J. M. Paton. 


Jahrbuch des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts. xxii. Heft 1. 1907. 


1. J. Six: Nealkes. (One cut.) 

Discusses Nealkes as a miniature-painter compared with Protogenes as a master of 
large style. 

2. F. Studniczka: More on the shrines on the Kitharodos-reliefs. (Cut.) 

Supplementary note to paper in vol. xxi, correcting statements about the temple at 
Delphi. 

3. E. Petersen: Parthenon and Opisthodomos. 

Disputes some points in Michaelis’ explanation of the latter term (/ahrbuch, xvi. p. 24) 

and discusses the use of the term in literature and inscriptions. 
4. E. Maass: The contest over Temesa. 

Discusses what is known of the temple of Hera Lakinia, the springs of Leuka, the 
painting described by Pausanias (vi. 6. 11) of the story of Euthymos, and the poem of 
Callimachus on his conversion into a hero, pointing out what light they throw on the con- 
test between Euthymos and Alybas over Temesa. 

Anzeiger. 
(1) Excavations in Numantia. A. Schulten. (13 cuts.) 
(2) Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft, December meeting. (Five cuts.) 
(3) Notices. 
(4) Bibliography. 


Lae | 


oom! 


NUMISMATIC. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 2. 1907. 


Sir H. Howorth. Some Votes on Coins attributed to Parthia. Compare C/assical 
Quarterly, vol. i, p. 95.—F. Haverfield and G. Macdonald. Greek Coins at Exeter. The 
writers examine the composition of the various hoards of Greek coins alleged to have been 
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dug up at Exeter in the nineteenth century, and show that such finds must have been due to 
hoaxes or frauds. ‘Greek Coins or other non-Italian coins from the Mediterranean, whether 
minted during the Roman Empire or in earlier days, are very uncommon in Britain,’ and 
many supposed instances of the finding of such coins prove, on investigation, to be 
unfounded: in such a case are the ‘numerous Greek coins’ of Verulam, the ‘ Carthaginian’ 
coins of Bath, and a Worcester hoard of Greek coins which was ‘ purposely buried by an 
archaeological lady.—P. H. Webb. Zhe Coinage of Carausius. ‘The second part of the 
monograph begun in the previous number of the /Vumismatic Chronicle: it consists of 
descriptions, 493 in number, arranged in tabular form under the mints of London and 
Colchester.—Sir John Evans has a note (pp. 272 f.) on some silver coins of Carausius with 
the inscription RENOVAT. ROMAN. which he suggests may mean ‘ Renovatio Romanorum 
Numorum,’ such pieces being, possibly, called Romanz. His remark that ‘in early mediaeval 
times there was a gold coin called the “‘Romanatus” or “ Romaninus”’ hardly, however, 
supports or illustrates his contention, because the coin in question—a gold ‘ bezant ’—was 
not named from ‘Rome,’ but from one of the Byzantine Emperors who bore the name 
‘Romanus.’ So, ‘ Michalati’ were called after an Emperor Michael and ‘ Manulati’ from 
an Emperor Manuel. There is a bare possibility, it is further suggested, that the puzzling 
exergual mark R S R ‘might be interpreted ROMANUS SIGNATUS RUTUPIAE.’ 


Journal international d’archéologie numismatique. Vol. ix. Part 4. 1906. 


The whole of this part is taken up by Svoronos’s descriptive account, with four plates, 
of the numismatic acquisitions of the National Museum of Athens during the year 1905-6. 
Excavations at Delos have especially enriched the collection, notably in the Athenian series 
and in the Roman Republic coins of the time of M. Antonius. 


Rivista italiana di numismatica. Part 2. 1907. 


F. Gnecchi. Descriptions of Imperial coins.—G. Dattari. Vwova teoria sulle monete 
Romane ad orichalcum e det sistemt monetari dt Augusto e dt Nerone. ‘The conclusions arrived 
at are :—the relation between copper and orichalcum was as 48 to 64 and not 7 to 12. 
Coins of orichalcum have a higher value than those of copper. The systems of Augustus 
and Nero are not semi-uncial. The coins of bronze which at present are classified as ‘ semis’ 
and ‘quadrans’ belong to three divisions called ‘libella,’ ‘sembella,’ and ‘teruncius.’ 
T =the uncia ; jj], the sextans.—L. Correra. zpostigho di denari republicani di Roma. 


Revue numismatique. Part 2. 1907. 


G. Seure. Vouvelles monnaies de Kabylé de Thrace.—F¥roehner. Les monnates colont- 
ales de Corinthe. On coins bearing the names of Duumviri. If the size of the flax permits, 
the two magistrates (till the reign of Claudius) both place their names on the coin, but two 
varieties of the coin are struck, on which the ovder of the two names is varied ; thus, on one 
variety the magistrate A stands first, and B second ; on the other variety B has the first place 
and A the second. Where there is not room for both names on the same coin, two varieties 
are struck, one signed by A alone, the other signed by B alone.—E. Gohl. Osine monétaire 
et fonderte celtiqgue a Szalacska (Hongrie). The find includes some Celtic coins and dies used 
for making such coins (Plates III—-VI).—Review, from the numismatic side, of V. Chapot’s 
‘La Province romaine proconsulaire d’Asie,’ by Dieudonné. 

WaRWICK WROTH. 
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| I WILL next briefly enumerate the evidence for the separate poems, beginning 
with the Trojan series. 

Cypria—In eleven books. The authorship was reserved by Proclus for 
discussion at the end of the Cycle:* actually in Photius’ version p. 4 vv. 14 sq. 
he mentions as candidates Stasinus of Cyprus and Hegesinus of Salamis, and that 
Homer gave the poems as a dowry with his daughter to Stasinus. Athenaeus 
682 D also gives as alternative authors Hegesias [sic] and Stasinus; and quotes 
Demodamas in his work on Halicarnassus (7.4.G. ii. 44) as making a statement 
on the subject ; unfortunately the passage is defective and the bearing therefore 
uncertain.2, Neither Stasinus nor Hegesias has notices in Suidas. The story 
that the poems were the dowry of Homer’s daughter goes back to Pindar ap. 
Aelian. ix. 15 (fr. 265) but without the bridegroom’s name. The Homeric 
authorship was combated by Herodotus of Halicarnassus in a well-known passage 
on internal grounds: ii. 117 cata Tatra de Ta érea Kat Tdde TO xwpiov [Z 289-291] 
ouK iKicTa GANG wadioTa dyAoi OTL ovK Opsjpou Ta Kimpia rea éote GAN Gddou 
Twos év pev yap Toot Kumploics cipytat ws Tpiraios ék Draptys Aré~avdpos azixeTo 
és TO” Tuo deywv “Enevny, evaée Te Tvevpare X NT apevos kat Oaracon ety’ ev d€ TArade 
Aéyet ws EwAACeTO Gywy avTyv. Proclus however makes the Cyfria agree with the 
Iliad: xewova de avtois épictyow "Hoa, Kat mpocevex Geis Lior oO "Ar€Eavdpos 

1 Ante, p. 67. The Cypria owe their position in 7 wept ‘Adixapyacood Kimpia ‘ANkapvaccéws 5” aira 
Suidas’ list of the minor Homeric works to this cir- elval gnow moujpara. D.’s point was that the Cypria 
cumstance (Suid. in”Ounpos:...‘Emi@addua, Kéxdos, were not Cyprian but the work of a native of Hali- 
"Yuvot, Kvzrpia). carnassus. The name of his candidate has fallen out. 


2 Anuodduas yap 6 ‘ANKapyacceds 7) Midjows év He can hardly have run Panyasis. 
mu vi, VOL. If, F 
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aipet THY TOA. I admit I do not know what the explanation of this discrepancy — 
is: there is no evidence. The critics however are more confident, and lay the 
blame on Proclus, who followed a xvkAos, or followed Apollodorus who gives the 
same account (Z/7z¢. 3. 4). After my general proof that Proclus epitomised the 
poems themselves, the argument does not disturb me, but I may point out, with 
Wagner (p. 255) that Apollodorus is not an epitome of the Cycle but a general 
history of the heroic period, derived from all sources, including the Cycle, 
Stesichorus, and Tragedy (he quotes the Cycle once in this part of his work 5. 
14 6 Tv wikpay yparvas ‘TArada). Naturally, he as a rule follows Homer. We 
know nothing about the contents of any xv«Aos (handbook). I therefore conclude 
that the Cypria of Proclus’ day differed in this passage from the Cyprza of 
Herodotus. How did the difference arise? Not I think as Monro says (p. 344) 
owing to this passage of Herodotus: Herodotus argued in favour of non-Homeric 
authorship, and this became the usual opinion ; his tendency therefore would not 
be to harmonise the Cygvza. I suggest there were, as in the Catalogue,! and in 
the older papyri generally, substantial variants in the Cycle; and that one of 
these (which need not have run to more than a line or two) occurred in this 
passage. The natural influence of the Iliad and Odyssey led to the disappearance 
of the anti-Homeric version.2 Proclus’ last sentence (katadoyos ray Tois Tpwot 
cunpayncavtwv) which states that the Cypria gave, immediately after the death of 
Palamedes and as the last subject in the poem, a Trojan catalogue, has suggested 
a similar objection. Apollodorus (efz¢. 3. 34) gives a catalogue of Trojan allies 
who arrived in the ninth year, and the list is the same as that in B. Hence it is 
argued Proclus took his statement not from the Cyfrza but from a manual or from 
Apollodorus (Bethe, p. 611). The answer is obvious, that Apollodorus constructs 
a consecutive story: and what is decisive, he transports the ordinary Greek 
catalogue to Aulis (ef. 3. 11); but strange to say Proclus who ex hypothesi had 
Apollodorus open before him, does not ascribe a Greek catalogue to the Cyprza 
(so Wagner, p. 252). The poet’s reason, if we may conjecture (with Monro, 
p. 351), was to supplement the meagre Trojan catalogue of Homer in the light 
of better knowledge of Asia and the wish of dynasts (Gyges?) to have fought 
against Agamemnon. 

Aethiopis—In five books, by Arctinus of Miletus. Arctinus has a 
circumstantial notice in Suidas: ‘Apxtivos, TyjAew Tov Navtew ao-yovou, 
Midjotos, érromotds, wabytns ‘Oujpou, ws Néyer 6 KraCouenos "ApTéuwv ev To Trepl 
“Ouajpou, yeyovws kata tTHv 8 ’Odvumiada pera TET pakoola ern Tov Tpwicor. 
(F.H.G. iv. 314.) Artemon wrote apor KAaCoueviwy: he may be supposed to 
have given annalistic, not critical dates, and this sort of evidence is the best which 
we enjoy.2 Ol. 7=744; plus 400 years=1144. The reference to the Tpw«a 


1F.g.B557,8, 563, 568, 609, 783, 798, 848, 855, 866. 3 #.2. the Parian marble: Hippostratus who dates 

2 Bethe also (pp. 613, 614) ascribes the change to Cynaethus (7.4.G. iv. 432): the unfortunately 
the working of Homer, but will have it that the mutilated testimony of Demodamas, p. 17 n. 
Poems affected the abstract, not the actual Cypria. 
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guarantees the century which Artemon meant; the exact olympiad is indifferent. 
(The Eusebian chronicle gives ol. 1.) 

It would seem to be an accident that as Monro notices (p. 378) Arctinus 
two poems are not ascribed to Homer. They are never cited before the period 
at which it was considered safer to make guarded attributions. 

llias parva—tIn four books, by Lesches of Mytilene. Lesches has no 
notice in Suidas, but information about him is given by Clement of Alexandria I. 
p. 144 = 333 A: Pavelas de rpo Tepravdpou tiOeis Aéoxny Tov NéoBrov, "A pxiAoxou 
vewTe pov pépet TOV Tép7avopoy, OmptrArAno Oa dé Tov Aéoynv Apxtiv@ Kat vevixykévat, 
Phanias is the peripatetic, a native of Eresos, and therefore a countryman of 
Lesches.1 The work from which Clement quotes is doubtless the wept romray 
mentioned on a similar subject by Athen, 352 C: fawias 6 wepitarytiKos év 
devTépw Tept TomTav UTpaTovxos, prow, 6 ’AOnvaios Soxel Thy ToNvxXopdlay els THY 
Wan KBapiorw Tp@rTos elaeveyKkeiy kTA, We have therefore local interest 
supported by the encyclopaedic learning of Aristotle’s school. The resultant 
date ‘before Terpander’ is vague, but at all events does not clash with the 
statement, natural enough, that he ‘contested with’ Arctinus. Nothing is 
recorded to drag Lesches further down. The aera of Terpander according to the 
Marmor Parium and Eusebius is ol. 33.2 = B.C. 646. 

There were however other candidates, as in the case of the Cypria: the 
scholiast on Eur. Zvoad. 821 names Thestorides of Phocaea, Cinaethon the 
Lacedaemonian (on the authority of Hellanicus), and Diodorus of Erythrae. As 
Cinaethon was the reputed author of the Oedzpodea, Hellanicus’ attribution is 
perhaps critical, based on similarity of style, as when Pausanias (v. Ig. 10) 
attributes the inscriptions on the Chest of Cypselus to Eumelus. Hellanicus 
would then have exercised much the same critical judgment as Herodotus. 

The ancients disputed Lesches’ claim to the Little Iliad: it was reserved to 
the moderns to question his personality. Prof. Karl Robert (Bid und Lied, 
p. 227) wished to make him the man of the Aé€cxy, because Pausanias quoted him 
to explain Polygnotus’ pictures in the Delphian Aéoyy. This was too much even 
for Wilamowitz (Hom. Unt. 341) who however threw out the suggestion that 
the form under which Pausanias quotes him, Aésyews, was a mistake for the 
genitive of Aecyys. This pleasantry sown in 1884, came up in 1893 in the form 
of a well-nourished controversy (Rhem. Mus. 1893, ff. 290 and 626). I am 
given to understand, on application in philological quarters, that proper names 
are usually exceptions to rules, and there is not enough evidence to show that the 
parallel nominatives Aécyys Aéoyews are impossible. The evidence consists of 

dpews, apew (Ar.) apeos gen. & 485. 

pyxistéens (vulg.), unxicréos (some MSS), unxictrew P. Tebt. 265, gen. B 566. 

mavoapeov, Tavoapew, Tavdapews gen. T 518. 

meipew, Teipews (Zen.) gen. Y 484. 

Tuvdapéov, TUVddpew, TUVdapews gen. A 298. 


1Suidas: davéas } bawlas, "Epéotos, Pidscopos Mepirarntixds, Apicrorédous wadyrys: see F.H.G. ii, 298. 
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Lesches is our authority for an important literary anecdote. Plut. Conv. sept. 
\ , 
sap. 153 F=c. 10 axovouey yap Ort Kat wpos Tas Audidaparvtos Tadas eis XaAxida 
A A a ‘ 9s U oa , 
Tav TOTE TOPwY Of JoKMwOTATOL TOINTal cuvnADOY jv 6 6’ Apdiauas avnp ToAELLKOS, 
A A , lf 
kat jwoAAa mpayuata tapacyov "Eperpietow ev tais rept AnXavrov maxats e7recey, 
A - ‘ U 4 , 
éret O€ TA TWaperkevacueva Tos ToMTais ern XarETHY Kal d’oKOAOY erolel THY Kpiow 
¢ ~ A 4! Ud 
dia TO epauiddAov, 1} Te do€a THY aywucTov, Ourjpouv Kat ‘Howddov, roAAny amropiav 
a a na \ e A » > 
MET aidovs TOIs KplvovcL TapElXEV, ETPATOVTO TPOS ToOLavTAS épwTnces, Kal TpoUBar 
e 4 ¢ / 
o mev, ws pyot Aerxns 
~ =] - , 
movca Mol evveTTe Kea Ta pT eyéevovto Tapo0e 
UT eorat meroriaVer, 
9 , de As , b) a , 
amexpivato 6 Hotodos éx Tov TapatuxovTos 
GAN érav audi Atos Tu Bo Kavaxyodes Trot 
dpuara cuvtpivwow érelyouevor Tept vikys. 
\ ba ~ , , is ~ , vas 
kat Ola TOUTO NéyeTa MardicTa OavpacOeis TOU TpiTodos TUxElD. 


It is clearly improper to invent a second Lesches, dusros amvoros, to be the 
source of this story (as Gottling and Welcker do). The whole tale must come 
from the Mixpa ’IAuas; but as I have observed C:Q. 1907, 141 the absence of 
context leaves us completely in the dark about the meaning to be attached to it. 
At first sight Lesches seems to be referring to his Master as the writer of the 
Theogony refers to Hesiod by name. Or in the more confidential manner of 
the Hesiodic school (Ofp. 633, 650 sg. fr. 265), so Lesches when he says Homer 
may have meant himself—covertly, as Cynaethus in 2. Afoll. 166 sg. describes 
his personal appearance and residence. In that case the Lelantine war would 
have taken place about the time of Lesches, the rival of Arctinus who flourished 
ol. 7. It seems strange however that Lesches should chronicle his own defeat. 

Llu Persts—In two books, by Arctinus. The most serious attack that has 
been made upon Proclus’ reliability arises out of his analysis of these two epics, 
the Mexpa ’IAcas by Lesches in four books, and the [Aiov zépow in two. Aristotle 
in a well-known passage (Poetics 23 ad fin.) says out of the mixpa “IAcas more 
than eight tragedies could be made: sc. drAwy xpioww, Piroxtitys, NeowroXepos, 
EvpirvAos, wrwyeta, Aaxawat, ’[Niov répats, atomAovs, Livwv, Towddes. Now of 
these ten subjects the first six, down to Aakawai, fall within the mupa “Tuas as 
analysed by Proclus; but the last four (which are arranged out of sequence) 
occur in the next poem, the ’[A/ou zrépo1s, which is exhausted by them, Therefore 
where Proclus makes two poems, Aristotle makes one, though the subject-matter 
enumerated in either author is the same. The critics have had a fine field here, 
and have raged at both ends. The Aristotelian passages dealing with Homer 
are not genuine; and Proclus—either his handbooks were grossly in error, or the 
poems themselves had been re-arranged to make a ‘Cycle.’ My view, which will 
be called naif and unripe (the epithets Schwartz showers on Wagner) is of 
childish simplicity: seeing that the Mupa ’IAias was of four books, and the ’IA/ou 
mépals of two, and these two little poems are consecutive and the division between 
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them is only mechanical ; seeing moreover that the authorship of the former was 
so disputed, that Hellanicus bestowed it on Cinaethon, while Aristotle’s disciple 
stood up for his compatriot Lesches; seeing that this doubtful personage 
intervened between the Aethiopzs by Arctinus and the Jiu persis by Arctinus ; 
and that the later authors such as Pausanias (x. 25. 5) give the Jiu perszs to 
Lesches ; it seems to me probable that Aristotle, speaking more or less from 
memory, ran these two little verse-chronicles together, and having begun to pick 
out subjects from the Little as distinguished from the Great Iliad, went on with 
the story as far as its natural end, forgetting he had transgressed the artificial 
boundary of the Mpa ’INias. I leave the question of likelihood to the reader. 

To mount to the time of the composition of these poems, the in-and-out 
sequence Aethzopzs Arctinus, Parva Ilias Lesches, Jiu Persts Arctinus, suggests 
to me an arrangement between these worthies. Miletus and Lesbos are not far 
off: we know they ‘contended, we know that ‘Homer’ and ‘ Hesiod’ ‘ met’ at 
Delos, if not at Eretria. I can see no reason to forbid the supposition that these 
two artists agreed to divide this part of the Ilian theme except the general view 
with which these matters are regarded by critics. Old authors are children, white 
lambs, the simple of the world: the scholiast, historian, and the like are wolves. 
So Theognis until Mr. Harrison’s book was regarded as incapable of borrowing, 
incapable of criticism ; succeeding ages supplied anthologists a souhait. Really, 
the schoolmaster and historian of later times was too dull and too occupied to 
cut about his classics ; the authors themselves, active professional producers, living 
on their reputation, holding their own with their rivals at meetings from Ephesus 
to Syracuse, pegged out the leavings of Homer. Vain as an actor-manager, 
gorgeous as Polemon or Scopelianus, Cynaethus and Magnes advertised themselves 
in their verses and reaped the advantages of their profession. When we find 
Lesches and Arctinus dividing subject-matter with no natural division, we may be 
sure it was an arrangement al’aimable. To this class and this period also we may 
safely ascribe the amplification of the Homeric text, the last date at which we can 
admit it. Amplification on a modest scale, the line here and the line there, the 
addition of a formula which the Alexandrians thought they could detect : tradition 
ascribed these additions to o¢ Trepl Kuvaibov (ot's pace TOAAG TOV eTOV TOInTAYTAS 
éuBarety ets THv ‘Ousjpov rointw) and the ascription gains probability from the 
period and the class. If it be true that ~) 297- are unoriginal, this longer 
supplement may be credited to some Cyclic who took an interest in the legends of 
the West of Greece (C.R. 1906, p. 270). In the same way we may hold the 
adaptation of the last line of the Iliad to receive the Aethiopis, as of the Theogony 
to receive the Eoeae, for the work of the composer in each case, not of an Augustan 
or Antonine grammarian. 

Nostoz.—In five books, by Agias of Troezen. No biographical notice of Agias 
survives. Two historians are known to have written prose works called Nooo, 
which however covered more ground than the Trojan stories; Anticlides (Scrzpz. 
ver, gest, Alex, magn., Miller pp. 147 sg.) and Lysimachus (/.H.G. iii. 334). 
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Telegonia.—In two books, by Eugammon of Cyrene. Eugammon is unknown, 
but the foundation of Cyrene (640-31 B.C.) supplies a ¢ervminus a quo for his date, 
Clement of Alexandria in his usual manner (stvom. vi. p. 266) states that 
Eugammon borrowed the part of his poems about Thesprotia from Musaeus. We 
may infer that Musaeus resembled Eugammon as Orpheus resembles Homer. 

The poems about which we have no information from Proclus are the Zztano- 
machia: to which Athenaeus 22 C, 277 D assigns as author Eumelus or Arctinus, 
schol. Ap. Rhod. i. 1165 Eumelus; the Oedipodea, which the ZYadula Borgiaca 
(C:I.G. 6129) gives to Cinaethon, who as we have seen is a rival of Lesches for 
the Jas Parva; the Amphiarai exelasis and the Oechaliae Haloses. ‘Two more 
important poems leave the Ilian series and deal with the other great heroic theme, 
the house of Cadmus. Our information about both of them comes from the 
Certamen, a document which announces itself as of the Hadrianic age (v. 29) but 
may contain earlier elements. V. 243 (Rzach) 6 dé "Opuypos amrotuxwv Tis vikys 
[at Chalcis] TE PLEPXOMEVOS éheye Ta TOMMATA, TEBTOV pev thv OnBaida, ean re ns 
H apxn 

apyos aewe Oca rodvdiniov evOev avakres’ 
eita “Emvyovous, ean iG oY 4 apxn 


vov ave’ OTAOTEpwV avd pav apyoueOa Movoa 


pact yap twes Kat Tatra “Ounpov etva. Like the other poems they were 
originally included in the Homeric corpus; Callinus (ap. Paus. ix. 9. 5) with other 
good judges said Homer was the author of the 7edazs, and Pausanias, if we may 
quote this discredited witness, esteemed the poem next to the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Herodotus iv. 32 questioned the Homeric authorship of the Epzgonz. The two 
together induced in Dionysius the Cyclographer (in Proclus’ Lz/e of Hesiod, vv. 76, 
77 West.) the curious opinion that Homer lived during the Theban and Trojan 
wars. Proclus’ judgment was better than that of his source. 

The scientific quotation of these two works, name, size, and first line is based 
on the classification used by Callimachus in his [Iivaxes, and shows that the author 
of the Cervtamen had access to archives. Cf. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, p. 164: 
eg. Athen. 244A Tov Xaipepovros Kat cUyypauma ava pacer KaAXiuayos ev TH 
TOY TavTOOAToY TivaKt, ypapev ovTws deitva door &ypayav’ Katpepov KupyBion. 
lO’ éFhs THY apxnv brEOnKev exer mot TOANAKLG érérTELAS. Lrixwy Toe: 7b. 585 B 
Gnathaena’s vouos cvcorrids is catalogued. We are not told of how many books 
the Zhebazs and the Epzgonz consisted ; 12 books would give an average of 5834 
lines ;* 10 at 700 each is evidently too high. The Cypria consisted of 11, but 
Proclus does not concern himself with stichometry.’ 


1 More than that of the Odyssey (5047’), less than the minor poems are given on the Zadula Borgiaca 
that of the Z/zad (653%). (Kaibel p. 4). 


*Fragmentary stichometrical details of some of 
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IV. 


Some general remarks may suitably conclude my treatment of these poems. 

1. Their compass. Where the Iliad and Odyssey had left a wide space, or 
did not influence at all, the Cycle’s poems were of some size: the two on the 
Theban tale ran to 7000 lines, z.e. 11-12 books each; the Cypria, which carried the 
Tale of Troy down to the oth year, had 11 books also. Even these however both 
absolutely and relatively are on a much more compressed scale than the Iliad or 
the Odyssey. 7000 lines sufficed for each siege of Thebes, 15693 recounted a few 
days in the oth year of the siege of Troy. The whole series of events from the 
épis in Heaven to the death of Palamedes occupied 11 books: the wrath of 
Achilles, an episode lasting a few days and of no historical importance, fills 24, 
The interstice between the Iliad and the Odyssey, and the events left over by the 
Odyssey, viz. the rest of the Siege of Troy, the Return of the other heroes and the 
winding up of Ulysses’ family were treated in poems of shocking penury: all told 
this series of events occupies 18 books. The Nostos of one single hero under 
Homer’s hands runs to 24. Plainly therefore, whatever their merits in places, they 
must all have been annalistic and jejune, bare catalogues of events ; and the little 
Parva Ilias and [liu persis beneath contempt. These mere figures show what both 
Aristotle and Proclus meant by their criticism; the reproach which Aristotle 
expressed by T@ meyéOer peT piaCovra KaTaTeT\eyuevoy TH Towa and play wpakw 
moAvuepy applied to the Cycle. This criticism agrees completely with Proclus’ 
sentence Tots 7oAXois orovdaceTat ovx Soov dia THY apeTHY ws dia THY akoNovBiay TaV 
Tpaywarov. The same poems were before Aristotle as before Proclus, and at 
800 years’ distance they produced the same impression. Bethe’s attempt (p. 621) 
to deny axoAov@ia to the Cyclic poems needs no comment. 

We understand also the position which the Cycle assumed. It lived, but it 
was not read, not at least by the public who read Homer, Stesichorus, and the 
Tragedians. The longer poems, at any rate the 7ebazs, had some merit in the 
judgment of Pausanias, who had read a great deal.2 They were used by 
artists—painters and sculptors—and by playwrights, as books of reference 
containing themes. Hence, apart from Pausanias’ notice, we do not find mention 
made of their literary qualities. A critic like Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who 
distinguishes between the styles of Hesiod, Antimachus and Panyasis, Pindar, 
Simonides and Stesichorus (De /mztat. 419) has nothing to say about the Cycle. 
No lines have been found on papyrus which can be attributed to it. The poems 
were themselves versified chronicles, and it is the less credible that they should have 
been superseded by prose handbooks. So far as they were superseded, it was by 
the superior attraction of the melic and dramatic writers. So the Tabula [laca 
cites Stesichorus for the ‘INiov zépo1s and not Arctinus, so Aristotle forgets the 
poem was a separate composition. 


l*Aperj would not be predicated of a handbook ; 2Cf. his distinction between the Homeric and 
and dxeAovOla is a necessary property of one. Orphic Hymns, ix. 30. 12. 
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2. The circumstances of their publication, a much more interesting question, 
escape us: particularly we should like to know in what their anonymity consisted. 
Down to about 500 B.c. there is no sign of questioning their Homeric authorship. 
It is also plain that they never named themselves—else there would have been no 
doubt in later times who wrote, eg. the Mupa ’IAvas. Moreover anonymity is the 
mark, wherever we can follow, of Homer and the Homeric school. The Hymns are 
anonymous, only in one does the author describe himself—by residence and appear- 
ance, he lives in Chios and is blind—, and has had his reward in the identification 
which we owe to Hippostratus. How was this professional convention observed in 
the case of the Cycle? Possibly the facts were known at the places where the 
poets lived, but Homer’s name appeared on the books and was proclaimed at the 
recitations. Hence Artemon of Clazomenae might gather Milesian tradition, and 
the Lesbian Phanias support Lesches of Pyrrha. The Hesiodic school was less 
reticent. 

3. The important question of date. Arctinus is assigned to ol. 7 (744), and 
Lesches contested with him: a statement made probable by the division of the 
Aethiopis, Parva Ilas, and [liu persis between them. About the other poems there 
is no information, except that the Ze/egonza is brought towards the end of the 
seventh century by the Cyrenean origin of Eugammon. Between these dates, 
roughly speaking 750-600 B.C., it is not unreasonable to place the whole of the 
Cycle; and it is perhaps natural that the oldest date should belong to the direct 
continuation of the Iliad. Other rhapsodes and epic poets belong to the same 
period: namely Cynaethus, author of the hymn to Apollo, who was ‘the first to 
rhapsodise at Syracuse,’ ze. soon after 733 B.C.; Magnes, favourite of Gyges, king 
of Lydia (his dates, according to Herodotus are 716-678), who wrote a poem on 
the war between the Lydians and the Amazons (Nic. Damasc. fr. 62), and Aristeas 
the mage-poet of Proconnesus, whose second disappearance Herodotus (iv. 15) 
calculates at 670 B.Cc.1 These three dates support the period 750-600 for the 
Cycle: and such a period agrees with the anachronisms which have been dis- 
covered in the fragments (for which see Nitzsch or Monro). 

The question of course follows, if the Tale of Thebes and the leavings of the 
Tale of Troy were put into literary form from the middle of the eighth century 
onwards, how long before did the poet live who chose for himself one episode of 
the siege of Troy and the nostos of one hero? 
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1 The Suidean aera, ol. v’ puts him a hundred years This poem was on the same scale as those of Arctinus. 
later, but there is a variant éydéy for the numeral. and Lesches, BiBXla vy’ (Suid.). 


CLAVDIVS AND THE PAVIAN INSCRIPTION. 


THE Pavian inscription (C.7.Z. v. 6416), which is usually interpreted as 
indicating Augustus’ last settlement of the succession, contains the name of 
Claudius besides those of the Julian line. Mommsen (Ber. d. sachs. Gesellsch. 1850, 
pp. 315 ff.) takes this fact as indicating that Claudius, though not adopted into the 
Julian line, was still in some way considered a member of the imperial household. 
I think that there is good ground for suspecting the part relating to Claudius as 
probably added by him at a later day, and that all arguments regarding his 
early life which are based upon its presence on the arch should submit to 
a resifting. 

This inscription bears the stamp of imperial editing, showing clearly the 
definite plan of Augustus to assure a carefully selected line of successors, for, 
through order of precedence, he points first to Tiberius, then to the adopted 
Germanicus (no doubt because in the sons of Germanicus, male representatives of 
his own blood would again enter the line), thirdly to Tiberius’ son Drusus, and 
finally to the young sons of Germanicus. It seems surprising that the much- 
despised Claudius should be included in the list. At the time that the statues with 
these inscriptions were erected, Claudius was about eighteen years old, and yet had 
received no recognition from the imperial family. Fortunately, we know from 
letters of Augustus and memoirs of Claudius what his early life was (Suet. 
Claud. 2-4). He was closely guarded and freely chastised by a severe paedagogos 
who had once been superiumentarius; his mother used to call him ‘ portentum 
hominis, nec absolutum a natura sed tantum inchoatum’; his grandmother, the 
powerful Livia, utterly despised him (pro despectissimo semper habuzt) and refused 
to meet him. The letters of Augustus show that the Emperor did not dare to let 
the young man appear in public lest he disgrace everyone concerned. Indeed, 
when the Emperor died, he left Claudius, then a man of twenty-four, only a slight 
legacy zuter tertios ac paene extraneos. 

In spite of such literary evidence to the contrary, it is often affirmed, chiefly 
because of the Pavian inscription, that Claudius was considered a possible successor 
to the imperial office. Mommsen (ad /c. p. 319) thinks this inscription shows that 
he was looked upon as a ‘Prinz von Gebliit, continuing: ‘Die Aenderung seines 
Beinamens Drusus in Nero Germanicus scheint gewissermassen als eine Adoption 
betrachtet worden zu sein: man léste dadurch die Verlegenheit iiber die August 
mit Livia correspondierte (Suet. Claud. 4). These assumptions seem gratuitous. 
Suetonius does not say that Claudius adopted the name Nero at this time (Suet. 
Claud. 2), inscriptional evidence contradicts the assumption, and indeed this change 
of name would not indicate any kind of adoption. Furthermore, the corre- 
spondence between Augustus and Livia here mentioned falls five years later than 


go TENNEY FRANK 


this inscription (cf. Smilda, Suet. Claud., ad lc.). Nevertheless, these suggestions 
of Mommsen have been adopted without question, and have been made the basis 
for wider assumptions regarding Claudius’ early position. 

So, for instance, Gaheis, in Pauly- Wissowa, iii. 2781, says: ‘ Als kaiserlicher 
Prinz ist Claudius immer angesehen worden, citing as evidence the following: 
CLL. v. 6416 (the Pavian inscription), vi. 4338, 4340, 4345; Tac. Azm. i. 54, and 
iii, 18. Now were it not for v. 6416 certainly the other references would give little 
basis for his statement. The other three inscriptions that he cites are from the 
tombs of the Drusan familia. ‘The cemetery in which they occur is ‘n no sense 
one of the Julian household, though it includes some names (eg. Germanicus) of 
Drusans who had been adopted into the Julian line, 

As for Tacitus An. iii. 18, the evidence is made by Tacitus to indicate the 
Messalinus proposed to thank Tiberius, Augusta, 
Another senator then 


opposite of what Gaheis infers. 
Antonia, Agrippina, and Drusus, 06 uzndictam Germanict. 
asked why he omitted the name of Claudius, Germanicus’ own brother, at which. 
the motion was amended so as to include him also. The inclusion does not make 
him a ‘kaiserlicher Prinz,’ for Agrippina and Antonia are also in the list. It was 
simply a matter of close relationship to Germanicus. Certainly the previous 
exclusion of Claudius in these circumstances implied that he was utterly 
negligible, and so Tacitus interprets it, for the incident leads him to say: ‘mihi 
quanto plura recentium seu ueterum reuoluo, tanto magis ludibria rerum mortalium 
cunctis in negotiis obuersantur. Quzppe fama spe ueneratione potius omnes destina- 
bantur imperio quam quem futurum principem fortuna in occulto tenebat, 

The only remaining reference of Gaheis is Tacitus Az. i. 54, which relates 
that Tiberius includes Claudius among the four honorary sodales Augustales in 
the year 14 A.D., the other three being Tiberius, Drusus, and Germanicus, all of 
the imperial household. This act of Tiberius, however, after the death of Augustus, 
can in no way be interpreted as revealing what the attitude of Augustus towards 
Claudius had been some six or seven years before. 
informed that Tiberius throughout his whole reign proved that he never intended 
to give any but the emptiest of honours to Claudius, cf. Suet. Claud. 5-6; Tac. 
Ann. vi. 46. The granting of this priesthood, therefore, had no significance.t 

Thus there is not the slightest indication elsewhere that Claudius was at 
this time or for thirty years to come in any sense considered as ‘kaiserlicher 
Prinz, and I do not think that the Pavian inscription can be made the basis 
for the assumption. 


Moreover, we are well 


1 Because of the order of the priesthoods (auguri, ~ 


sodali Aug., sodali Titio) found in C.7.Z. v. 24, a 
titulus of Claudius, it is usually affirmed that the 
Titian priesthood was conferred upon Claudius after 
the others. However, there is no good reason for 
assuming that the order is chronological. It is the 
regular order, as in C.Z.Z. iii. 2974 and 2975. It 
seems very likely that Augustus in restoring the 
ancient Sabine worship would have made the mem- 
bers of the Claudian family (Tiberius, Drusus, 


Germanicus, and Claudius) its priests, since the anti- 
quarians were then busy tracing the Claudian line 
back to that tribe. If this is the case we can well 
understand why these very same men should have 
been made the first honorary priests of the Augustales : 
the latter worship was deliberately shaped after the 
former, or, perhaps we may go a step further and say 
that Augustus, in rehabilitating the worship connected 
with the name of the Sabine king, was simply giving 
a mild hint that the growing practice of erecting 


CLAVDIVS AND THE PAVIAN INSCRIPTION QI 


The form of the name as it occurs on the Pavian inscription (Ti. Claudio 
Drusi Germanici f. Neroni Germanico) is that which Claudius liked to use for 
a brief period during and immediately following his consulship thirty years later, 
and does not occur in any datable inscriptions before or after. This fact suggests 
the solution that Claudius himself while passing through Pavia a year after his 
consulship, on his way to Caligula in Germany, may have had his statue placed 
among those of the Julians and had it inscribed with the more pompous name 
that he then bore, omitting of course the few official titles which he had received 
since the erection of the other statues in A.D. 7-8. Hirschfeld (Wzener Studien 
1881, p. 266) has pointed to at least one other inscription traceable to his hand 
during this journey (C./.L. xii. 1026). 

The facts regarding the form of his name can easily be summarised from 
Ruggiero, ii. 295.1 Suetonius (Claud. 2) says that he was at birth called Tzberius 
Claudius Drusus, adding however the statement: ‘mox fratre maiore in Iuliam 
familiam adoptato Germanici cognomen assumpsit. These words can only mean 
that his new cognomen was Germanicus (not Nero) and that after 4 A.D. he was 
accordingly called Zzberius Claudius Germanicus. In this form the name actually 
appears at its fullest, C./.Z. 4334, 4348. The other inscriptions of the same 
cemetery always give his cognomen as Germanicus, never as Nero. The state- 
ment of Suetonius is therefore supported by all the early inscriptions except the 
Pavian, and yet, on the strength of the Pavian, Mommsen, Klebs, and others try to 
disprove Suetonius’ words. Mommsen says (Hermes 13, p. 262, f. n. 4) referring to 
this inscription and one of thirty years later: ‘evidently he had also taken the 
cognomen of /Vevo from his brother when the latter was adopted into the Julian 
family. Klebs (Prosopographia, ii. p. 389) in the same strain discredits Suetonius: 
‘quod Claudius certe post pueritiam ut tituli docent praeter Germanicum Neronis 
cognomine usus est. Now we know that Germanicus gave the name of /Vero to 
his first-born, whereas Claudius did not continue the name in his line. Claudius’ 
first-born is Claudius Drusus, and his son by Messalina is Zzberzus Claudius 
Germanicus, later Britannicus. This points to the fact that Mero was not his 
In regard to the inscriptions, as I have said, none of the 
group of thirteen from the Drusan cemetery gives the form Vero. Nero occurs 
only in the Pavian inscriptions (v. 6416), in two dating from his consulship (iii. 381, 
v. 24), and in one undatable inscription (x. 6561) that may well come from the same 
period. Among the something over three hundred inscriptions bearing his name 


regular cognomen.? 


shrines to the present ruler had good Roman pre- 
cedence, and might well be incorporated in a regular 
custom. This interpretation may be gathered from 
Tac. An. i. 54: ‘Idem annus nouas caerimonias 
accepit addito sodalium Augustalium sacerdotio, ut 
quondam T. Tatius retinendis Sabinorum sacris soda- 
les Titios instituerat.’ See also A/zs¢. li. 95. My 
point -is then that Claudius was probably made a 
Sodalis Titius as a member of the Claudian gens, and 
later when the Augustan sodality was formed on the 
model of the Titian he was elected to the new priest- 


hood together with the other honorary members of 
the parent institution. His election to these priest- 
hoods is probably due to his position in the Claudian 
family, not to any supposed standing with the Julian 
line. 

1 Ruggiero’s citations need verifying. 
for 6417, and 4334 for 4344. 

2The name of the later emperor Nero does not 
help us here, as we do not know whether he received 
that name at birth as a grandson of Germanicus or at 
adoption. 


Read 6416 
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after his accession to the throne the supposed cognomen /Vevo does not occur once, 
while that of Germanzcus occurs in more than half. Accepting, therefore, the state- 
ment of Suetonius and the evidence of the other inscriptions, adding, too, the fact 
that the name /Vervo was continued in Germanicus’ line but not in the Claudian, it 
appears that the form of Claudius’ name in the Pavian is unusual, unless we 
attribute its assertion to something like thirty years later than the date of the rest 
of the arch. It seems likely then that Claudius assumed the additional cognomen 
of Vero during his brief term of empty honour as consul suffectus in 37, just as later 
when emperor he assumed the cognomen of Caesar without right or precedent; 
and that, always eager as he was for recognition by the imperial house, he seized 
the opportunity of brief power during his journey northward in 39 to gratify his 
vanity by adding his own statue to those of the Imperial family that had been 
recognised by Augustus in the year 7/8. 

By excluding Claudius’ name from the original inscription we then have a_ 
symmetrical group of nine with the emperor in the centre, flanked on the right by 
his successor, on the left by the empress—the very same order as used in the 
similar inscription of Apollonius (see below); then in the second remove to the 
right the adoptive living grandsons, Germanicus and Drusus, on the left the two 
adopted grandsons who had died, Gaius and Lucius; and finally at the ends the 
two great-grandsons by adoption, Nero and Drusus. Thus: 


5 
Augustus 


4 6 
Tiberius Livia 
2 3 7 8 


Drusus Germanicus ‘ Lucius Gaius 


I 
Nero Germ. f. Drusus Germ. f. 


The Greek inscription just mentioned was probably made some six years 
later than the Pavian. I give it as restored by Waddington (luscr. Gr. ad R. R. 
Perini, Nosaiey: 


Tous Kolvous awrypas] Kat idiovg Oeovs LeBacrovs Kat Tove maidas avt[olv 
PAvoAAwnaroav Aukiwy 6 djpos| 
[Tai Kaicapy Tepujavco, TiBepio Kaicapi, 0e@ LeBacr@ [Oca “LovdAia Apovce, 
Aeuxiw Kaicapr| 
Here again Augustus’ name is in the centre, flanked by Tiberius’ on the right and 
Livia’s on the left. The next rank is held by Germanicus and Drusus. The dead 
sons of Julia (more than ten years after their burial) are still remembered, but yet 
no place for Claudius! 
TENNEY FRANK, ~ 
Bryn Mawr. 


1Tt seems impossible to decide whether the ¢z¢u/z Claudius’ statue at one end may account for the 
were inscribed upon the arch or upon the bases of the crowding of the statues that mislead the anonymous 
appropriate statues which probably stood on the arch. __Einsiedler into confusing the ¢¢¢z/¢ as he did, reading 
If the second assumption is true, the later addition of the last four as one: cf. C.Z.Z. vi. p. xv. 


PEALTO,\THEAETETVS 167 ¢ AND 209 4. 


167 C yu yap Kat tovTovs (Tovs yewpyous) Tois guTois avTL Tovnpav 
aig@jncewv, OTav Ti avTav acOery, xpyoras Kat vytevas aicOijces Te Kat GAnOeis 
EM TTOLELY. 

It seems clear that (1) dAnOeis is unmeaning in relation to plants, and also 
hardly consistent with what precedes, for it implies the possibility of false 
perceptions or sensations: (2) aic@joes Te cai points to another substantive, for 
which reason aAnOeias has been suggested: (3) the word should be parallel to 
aicOjces in expressing some affection or state: (4) again like alc@joes, the thing 
should be in itself neutral, admitting of both good and bad. waQas, a Platonic 
word, satisfies these conditions, and might I think pass by error into dd7Oets. 
maQos and 7AnOos certainly get interchanged sometimes. In Philebus 31 B and 41 C 
_ for instance one of the two best MSS has wd@os and the other wAj#O0s. A and A 
being much alike, it would not be difficult for wa@as to become, say, 7Aj/Oas, 
and that might be corrected to dAnOeis. 


209 A © Tov aAAwY SLadépels, TOVTWY OVSEVOS HITOMND. 

Not only is the grammar of ® ... rov’rwy doubtful, but the singular @ is 
objectionable in itself, as there are clearly many points of difference, not one. 
Read therefore gy, standing by attraction for of Cf. 144A dv 6) mamoTe 
eveTuxov .. . ovdeva With Rep. 531 E, Gorg. 509A, etc.: Aeschines 2. 117 rap 
cv pev BonQeis ovk amodnwe yapw: Xen. Mem. 2, 2, 5 peradsdovca ths Tpods 
Ws Kat avtTn Tpeperar: perhaps Thuc. 1. I. 2 ek Texunpiov ov Mol TIoTETAL 
oupBaiver. H. RICHARDS. 


I take the opportunity of correcting an error on p. I1 of this volume. 
I there put a wrong interpretation on Prof. Cook Wilson’s conjecture of tov 
@de for twde in Timacus 49 E. He meant ade to be understood in the sense of 


thus not here. I am sorry to have misrepresented him. 
avi: 


SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SPEECH-SCANSION 
AND NARRATIVE-SCANSION IN HOMERIC VERSE.’ 


IF in the various books of the //ad and Odyssey the speeches or personated 
lines are separated from the rest, the metrical phenomena will, when tabulated, 
be found to show a perceptible divergence from those of the narrative verse. 


The differences are worth some notice. 


They throw into sharp relief the subtle 


rules that control the narrative type; and, what is more important, they do to 
some extent suggest the principle, of which these rules are the necessary outcome. 
There is also involved another point of considerable interest ; for the contrast be- 
tween narrative- and speech-verse exactly coincides, it must be remembered, with 
a very remarkable difference in the use of the augment; and the more this coinci- 
dence is considered, the less easy it will be found to dismiss it as accidental. 


1Tn the following article, in order to avoid repeat- 
ing the definition of various metrical phenomena, it 
has often been necessary to replace the full description 
by a technical term. It is hoped that in most cases 
the intention of the word will be readily recognisable ; 
but the reader who has not been especially concerned 
with scansional questions may sometimes find the 
subjoined list convenient. 

Dovetails.—By dovetailed length (or ‘a-dovetail’) 
is meant any combination in which a final short vowel 
is scanned long before two or more initial consonants 
of the next word—e.s. rH fa mpdrepov, evOa, orao’, 
dna orpevyerOat, etc. 

Overlength.—By overlength is intended the occur- 
rence of more consonants than are needed to give a 
long scansion. Two principal kinds are to be 
noticed—(a) a long closed syllable followed by one or 
more initial consonants—e.g. Aavadv raxvrwdwyr, 
"Extwp 6é, etc. and (4) a short closed syllable (or a 
diphthong, or a long vowel) followed by two or more 
initial consonants—e.g. Tov mpérepos, Kal oxnraviy, 
etc. 

Shortening.—This signifies the occurrence of a 
final diphthong or long vowel scanned short before a 
following initial vowel. It is distinguished from 
‘short-scansion,’ 7.€. combinations like 7é oxémapvoy, 
etc. 

Tomic and semt-tomic.—For statistical purposes 
the breaks between words standing in a verse have 
been divided into two kinds: (a) Zomic, i.e. any 
division that, if suitably placed, could be really 
functional (thus, the breaks in the Ist and 21st lines 
of //zad i. are all listed as ‘tomic’); and (4) Semz- 


tomic, i.e. any break before an enclitic or a backward- 
leaning word (ydp, dé, odv, etc.), or after a proclitic 
or a forward-leaning word (kal, the article, preps., 
etc.), thus the breaks in otr’ dp re or in ws kal éyw 
mep are all ‘semi-tomic.’ 


Monotomic and ditomic.—A ‘monotomic’ 
rests wholly upon one important caesura: thus 


line 


mpoppigor mimrrovaww | érevydmevor updos Open 
or 7odXds dé Spits dgaréas | woddas O€ Te mevKas 
or Ovvovr’ au mpoudxous, | ddardfovra orlxas avdpav 


are as much counted ‘monotomic’ as would be the 
imaginable verse (¢.g. er’ @yxos) marpoxacvyvyroo 
duwKasekoolaynxu. LDitomic are verses resting upon 
two principal breaks, such as 


BA 5é 61a mpoudxwv | KexopvOuevos | alfomi xadk@. 


Wernecke’s Scanston.—By this term is meant 
positional length in spondaic diaeresis, ¢.g. scansions 
like rodrov | wawduevov, or  vU rou avrov | Oupéds, or 
dua 6’ &ddos | Aads éwécOw. ‘Wernecke’s Law’ 
prohibits this scansion in the 4th foot: the principle 
can be roughly formulated thus—‘when the 4th 
spondee ends with a word, the 2nd long syllable of 
the spondee must not be made by position. For a 
discussion of the 4th foot, and for references to 
Gerhard and to Wernecke, see Dr. Leaf’s /iad, 
vol. ii. pp. 631 seg. 

In the following, the Homeric citations are taken 
from the Clarendon Press Edition (vecensuit D. B. 
Monro, 1901); the special metrical tables have been 
corrected by the later edition of the //zad (recogno- 
verunt David B. Monro et Thomas W. Allen). 
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No great acquaintance with the epics is needed to suggest that the apparently 
easy-going Homeric rhythm is really subject to sharp restrictions. The five 
following points are among the most certain, and, for the present purpose, the 
most important. The hexameter does not admit the 4th trochaic break; it 
generally refuses elision in the weak caesura; for the most part, it avoids dove- 
tailed scansions (e.g. &veca Ovyrav) in the penthemimeral ; conversely, in this caesura 
it shows a great preference for overlength (z.e. more consonants than are needed 
to give length, as &c e’rwv cat’ ap’ Gero); and lastly it rejects positional scansion 
in the 4th spondaic (e.g. dua 0 adAov Aaov draccov. Wernecke’s law). 

The first point, the rejection of the 4th trochaic, may be briefly noticed 
here; the other four, as they fall under a single principle, will then be fully 
discussed together. 

The 4th trochaic break is found only twelve times! in the 8647 xarrative 
lines of the [iad ; in the speeches (7046 lines) there are twenty-nine? instances. 
In the Odyssey, there are for narrative (3868 lines) four! occurrences; for the 
speeches (8242)° there are twenty-seven.2 The rarity of the scansion could be a 
little increased by recourse to probable emendation; but on any consistent 
reckoning, it will be found that the 4th trochaics are relatively more than twice 
as infrequent in narrative. So far, only the indubitable instances of this break 
have been considered; but it is worth while to notice also the approaches to 
this scansion, since the greater laxity of the speech-verse is here very marked. 
We may neglect for this purpose any scansion strictly like woAAyoi Te, éreta 
O€, Kat Apetvoves, UT apvuou, etc., that is to say any break before really back- 
leaning words or after really forward-leaning words. This done, there will be found 
in the Jad only seven* narrative instances where there is an approach to the 
4th trochaic:—E 140 ra 0 épyua. & 477, O 520, X 157, 6 3 tere (UraOa, 
omicQe). P 406 ézet ovde TO é€AmeTO. LD 525 du erovro. WV 357 Aay’ eAauveuer. 
In speeches, on the other hand, there are at least twenty-eight:'—A 20 ta @ 
amowa, 576 ra xepetova. E 414, P 80, rov apicrov. 2 451 Ta d tevxyea. I 515, 
519 Ta & bmaO(ev) (Ta is separate in sense). E 404, 890, Z 521, K 478, N 68, 
313, VY 20, 180, Q 67?, 427, ds, bv, of Ta. Z 55 rin de ov xjdcat, & 145 av 0 
éroweat, O 244 Tin de ov voogy, IL 515 dvvaca de av. K 222 dy’ éroito. M 344, 
357 ox apictov. B 239 peéey’ aueivova. E 285, A 288 euot de wey’ edxos ESwxas. 
Y 181 arap et Kev ey. 

The difference between the narrative and the speech examples is, both in 
number and in kind, sufficiently striking. In narrative, three out of the seven 
instances (6 6’) may really be forward-leaning ; and P 406 admits ov wore (cf. P 
404). There remain only three troublesome cases—E 140, where the article is 
‘antithetic’ and so emphasised; and the Odyssean © 525 and VW 357. In 
these three the scansion, in any case difficult, is only made possible by the 

par ave, 470, 529; E571; Z2; K 317; 0.585; 3The dmddoyo are reckoned. 
II 143=T 390; ® 575, 604; WV 760; € 272, 400, 476; 4Not reckoned, A 446, 2 519, and W 295. 


o 323. 5 Not reckoned, II 521, P 689, Q 384 6 dporos. 
2See Van Leeuwen, Zvch. 
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elision.! The speeches form a startling contrast. Instances like E 414 tov apicrov 
are metrically normal only if roy is really articular. This sense of 6 7 ro is very 
rare in narrative,? so that it seems hard in these cases to ignore some difference, 
whether scansional or linguistic, in the common speech-use. Again, the relative, 
presumably because it is not forward-leaning, has no narrative instance in this 
position : in speeches it occurs nine or ten times. The pronoun ov is made to 
go closely with its verb in II 515: this is so natural that it makes the converse 
case (Z 55) the more noticeable. Y 181 a@rap ei Kev éu is troublesome because 
of the following elision. E 285 (A 288) éuot dé méy evxos édwxas, where both 
elision and sense make for the wrong rhythm, is really an instance of the 4th 
trochaic proper. It has been placed among the approaches only in deference 
to the view that scansion can be legitimately ‘helped by taking the words’ in 
arbitrary groups. It is, as we shall see, precisely the need for such help that 
largely distinguishes speech-verse from narrative. To close the account of these 
minor 4th trochaics, it may be remarked that, for the Odyssey, there are in 
narrative seven instances, but in speeches twenty-one at least. 

If this treatment of the fourth foot were an isolated point of wilipegens it 
might perhaps be put aside as accidental, or as due merely to a natural difference 
of vocabulary; but the puzzle is not quite so easy, for we shall see that, as 
compared with narrative, the speeches are lax in many particulars, and further 
that this laxity, so variously evidenced, can always be understood as the neglect 
of what was originally the characteristic and essential requirement of the verse. 
The points alluded to must now be shown by the help of statistics. As regards 
the metrical tables given for this purpose, it is to be noted that they refer only 
to ‘the /dad without B?, etc.’ ze to the eighteen and a half books remaining 
when B 484-end, 9, I, K, VW, and Q have been subtracted. Figures for the 
five and a half books, and for the Odyssey, are, when given at all, stated 
separately. 

First then for the questions of elision. In order to estimate this and other 
metrical phenomena, the breaks between words in the line have been divided 
into two kinds, ¢omic and semzt-tomic. By ‘tomic’ is meant such an interval as 
could form a full caesura; e.g. ujvw aede is reckoned as ‘Ist trochaic, tomic,’ 
and ’Ayaoic’ ad\yea as ‘ 4th spondaic, tomic.’ By ‘semi-tomic’ are intended such 
discontinuities as could not ordinarily have much functional importance, e.g. the 
breaks before enclitics and other backward-leaning words, or after proclitics and 
other forward-leaning words ; thus mjdero yap (A 56) is counted as ‘ 1st dactylic, 
semi-tomic, and kat merombev (A 82) as ‘3rd hemimeral, semi-tomic. The 
reader can now see the plan of the following table: 


1The extreme importance of the elision will be caesura where elision is disliked. And many of the 
clear later. other occurrences are not reassuring ; ¢.g. A II might 
Much rarer than is usually supposed. For in- well conceal of évexa Xpvonv or something of the 
stance, it is suspicious that the famous 6 yépwy is kind, 
nearly always preceded by elision, even in the strong 


NARRATIVE— 
Occurrence of break 
Elisions 


SPEECHES— 


Occurrence of break ..,. 


Elisions 


NARRATIVE— 


Occurrence of break ... 


Elisions 
Shortenings 


SPEECHES—- 


Occurrence of break .., 


Elisions 
Shortenings 


NARRATIVE— 
Occurrence of break 
Elisions ... 
Shortenings 


SPEECHES— 
Occurrence of break 
Elisions ... 
Shortenings 


NARRATIVE— 
Occurrence of break 
Elisions ... 


SPEECHES— 
Occurrence of break 
Elisions ... 
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ILIAD WITHOUT B? etc. 
Hemimerals. Elision, and Shortening. 
3rd Hem. ‘ 5th Hem. : 7th Hem. oth Hem. 
Tomic cae Tomic Cen Tomic : ae Tomic aye 
2798 1124 2852 467 2673 463 1320 558 
511 185 129 246 21 211 108 
2362 960 2065 469 1966 407 O14 613 
272 61 97 166 14 182 109 
Trochaics. 
ist Troch. 2nd Troch. 3rd Troch. 5th Troch. 
Tomic ane Tomic 3 ee Tomic ane Tomic oe 
1493 475 794 225 3797 265 2703 
330 76 138 54 51 108 275 50 
137 34 28 IO 112 gI 66 35 
1188 376 VAY) 220 2959 215 2218 
176 17 92 17 SI 56 196 20 
136 13 51 28 223 92 108 49 
Dactylics. Elision and Shortening, 
1st Dact. | 2nd Dact. | 3rd Dact. — 4th Dact. | sth Dact. - 
Tomic font — Tomie Semi Tomic Semi Tomic Semi Tomic SME 
1503. 586 307 421° 758 3230 1780 276 
450 I51 II 183 258 105 103 79 
112 53 23 207 90 45 
1165 389 306 Royo 512 2523 1224" 234 
212 63 9 98 134 65 49 23 
228 45 49 47 188 142 81 
Spondaics. 
ist Spond. | 2nd Spond. | 4th Spond. | 
Tomic  Semi- Tomic  fomic Tomic  tomic 
921 395 248 145 441 205 
380 17 35 12 27 10 
816 422 318 264 305 237 
274 3 46 17 26 6 


The method of the foregoing table is to give first the total number of the 
breaks occurring in any given position and then the sum of the elisions found in 


those breaks. 


In this way the relative frequency of elision anywhere in the 


verse can be seen at a glance; and it will be noticed that there are four caesurae 


in which the scansion is disproportionately rare—the weak caesura, the penthe- 


mimeral, the bucolic, and the 4th spondaic. 
By far the most striking is the weak caesura. 


NO. VI. 


VOL. II. 


In the //ad without B? etc. 
the 3707 xarrative tritotrochaic lines do not show more than fifty-one cases 
of elision or hardly one in seventy-two occurrences of the break. The nature 


G 
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and distribution! of the instances are hardly less remarkable than their rarity. 
At least sixteen can be removed by slight changes; and if hiatus in this place 
is not thought inadmissible, the number removed can be raised to twenty-eight. 
There seems to be no really sure example in II or in A (A 484, read dovpi ?); 
and half of the reliable instances are massed in NO. 

In the speeches, on the other hand, such elision is everywhere more common: 
the 2959 weak caesurae show at least eighty-one instances, or rather more than 
one in thirty-seven occurrences of the break. The contrast is emphasised by 
the fact that hardly twenty-five of the eighty-one elisions could be removed 
by changes similar to those suggested in the case of narrative. It must be 
observed that to mention possibilities of altering the text does not necessarily 
imply a naughty craving for spirited wholesale emendation. There is no 
need to remove the elisions. It is the fact that they can, or cannot, easily 
be removed, that is the point of interest; for it shows not only that elision is 
rarer in narr., but that even where it occurs, it is more often within sight of 
the traditional non-elided scansion, than it is in the speeches. 

This difference between narr. and speeches can be traced everywhere, as 
may be seen from the following figures :— 


Lines Weak caesurae Elisions (of these, removable) 
B?, 8, I, K, Y, and Q narr. 1988 1046 14 5 
speeches ... 1964 1118 22 2 
Odyssey narr. 3868 2068 45 25 
speeches ... 6019 3604 115 32 
LKAK 2223 1202 33 9 


The facts of narrative-scansion, then, make it clear that third-trochaic 
elision was greatly disliked; indeed the appearance of what is often held to 
be the oldest work (some passages in A and II) suggests that the rule against 
its employment may once have been absolute. For such a rule there can 
presumably have been only this reason: at the weak caesura there was a dis- 
tinctly audible pause. If we suppose that originally the verses were not visualised 
it is natural to think that, in general, scansional pause was real, audible, not 
merely conventional; it was, in fact, to be heard, not seen. This simple assump- 
tion makes intelligible both the possibility of hiatus and the difficulty of elision ; 
and, as we shall see, it explains many other peculiarities of the verse. 

Before, however, we pass to the other effects of scansional pause, the reader 
will no doubt wish to raise an objection. If elision was so awkward in the 
weak caesura, it can hardly, he will say, have been more suitable in the strong ; 


what was sauce for the goose should be sauce for the gander. 


1 This point is so important that the narr. elisions 
must be enumerated :— 

Possibly removable :—A 71, 188, 50I, 536, 609; 
l 4533; Z 313; H 2713; A 3009, 484, 495, 621 (cf. 
P 745); M 101; N 15, 27; & 5153; O 315; II 190, 
he 317; P 112; T 279, 340; ® 69, 182, 490, 595; 
< 77. 

Not removable :—A 2, 492? A 222; E 851, 863, 
899; H 65? N 8, 369, 417, 640; & 361? 458, 


This objection 


486; O 120, 279, 676; P 210, 6908; = 501? T 386; 
X 26, 94. 

Not reckoned as elisions :— 

Genit. in -ov; E 338; N 211; P 611, 697; 2 575; 
T 384; also, perhaps, = 427. 

Plupf. in -e, -7: B 38; 2557; £466; and cucad, 
A 624. 

Not reckoned as tritotrochaic:—B 222; I 452, 
Z 22; H 2; N 163; IL 390, 419 (cf. & 440). 
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is perfectly justified. The penthemimeral was clearly an important metrical 
pause; and yet elision here, though it is noticeably rare, is far commoner than 
in the weak caesura. In the // without B? etc., there are in the 2852 narrative 
penthemimerals as many as 129 instances, and hardly more than forty-nine of 
these could be removed by slight changes; it is to be noticed too that there 
are a few good examples both in A and in IJ. Later, the treatment of this 
caesura even in narr., where metrical principles die hard, rapidly grows worse. 
In B? etc. narrative penthem. elisions are 1 in 184 occurrences of the break; 
and in the Od. they rise as high as I in 16. 

If, then, the avoidance of third-trochaic elision was due to the reason 
suggested above, it can only be thought that, as regards pause-value, the two 
caesurae were in some way unlike. And indeed they differed entirely, as may 
be seen from the following. In the //, without B? etc, of the 2852 narr. 
penthem. lines some 1616, or 56°7 per cent. show also the 4th dactylic 
diaeresis ; of the 3707 tritotrochaics only 1614, or 43°5 per cent. are so rein- 
forced. In the same way the hephthemimeral is commoner after the strong 
caesura than it is after the weak. And more generally, lines resting upon the 
weak caesura alone, ie. ¢ritotrochaic lines showing neither the hephthem. nor 
the 4th dactylic nor the 4th spondaic, are a perfectly normal scansion: in the 
/7. without B? etc. there are for narr. 948 such verses, and for the speeches 748. 
On the other hand, lines similarly resteng on the penthem. alone are relatively 
thrice as infrequent (narr. 245; speeches, 184). So we may say that third- 
trochaic lines can normally be monotomic, i.e. rest upon the one caesura; but 
lines showing the strong caesura are chiefly dtomdc, ie. the penthem. is rein- 
forced by another break, either the hephthem. or (more often) the 4th diaeresis. 
The monotomic use of the strong caesura is demonstrably rare, and perhaps 
altogether secondary. Thus évevjuides is common; yarKoxviyutdys, an innovation. 
Again dovpixAutros is frequent; dovpixAertos, only occasional. Very many like 
instances could be given. In the similes, the two great types of scansion aimed 
at are such as these— 


nioves Boowaw | épevyopmévns ados &€w 
iors , , , bd if 
and nxn Yerrecin | tatayos dé Te | ayvunevawy. 


In fact, the ‘strong’ caesura seems to have been by far the weaker; and 
elision therefore, though rare (as in any important break), was not at all 
impossible. In the 3rd trochaic, on the other hand, the pause was of so marked 
a character as practically to preclude elision. It is interesting that in the one 
other type of monotomic scansion, viz., in lines resting on the hephthemimeral 
alone, elision is absolutely rejected by the principal pause. Throughout the //. 
and the Od. the certainly hephthemimeral lines give only two examples of such 
elision, both of them in speeches, and both doubtful— 


B 249, éupevat, doco. du "Arpetdyo’ iro "Tcov 7AOov (v.2. "Arpetdy) 


and w 244, ® yépov, ov adanuovin o exer audiodevew (the o’ is misplaced). 
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There is another point which is perhaps worth notice. Elision in the 
4th dactylic (narr.) is relatively commoner when that diaeresis follows the weak 
caesura than when it follows the strong. This fact again supports the view 
that the bucolic was originally more important in the penthemimeral lines, 
and consequently that the strong caesura was the weaker pause. 

Leaving elision, we must now look at the distribution of overlength (4g. 
OL TpWTOY, Tov TpOTEpos, dovicas -Fémrea) and of dovetailed length (eg. 
peyara Bpéuer, caca IIpidum). For this purpose a fresh count of the breaks is 
needed. Thus, in a scansion like "Arpetdys 6’ érépwOev the break in which the 
elision stands was listed as tomic, but the break in which the overlength stands 
is semi-tomic; in such cases the reckoning must now be changed accordingly. 
The same consideration applies to dovetails and to Wernecke’s scansion 
(positional scansion zu thesz, e.g. roocov | Xaov), so that the figures for all these 
are given together. It is obvious that combinations like &yye | cxév or &vOa | otras 
may be called indifferently either dovetails zz chest or special instances of 


Wernecke’s scansion: in the following table they are listed as ‘extreme cases’ 
of Wernecke. 





Overlength. Hemimerals. 


3rd Hem. sth Hem. 7th Hem. oth Hem. 
NARRATIVE— Tomic owas Tomic are Tomic reas Tomic ae 
Occurrence of break 2465 1457 2824 494 2472 664 1215 663 
Overlengths... ... 551 (161)+ 248 (54) 960(147) 87(19) 484 (128) 49(13) 99(39) 61 (7) 
{0 these, long 
closed syllables ... 291 (78) 170 (16) 735(73)  82(15) 292(67)  38(9) 62 (21) 48 (4) 
Dovetails ... ET Bey 2} 126 120 15 402 242 134 a 
SPEECHES— 
Occurrence of break 2241 1081 2048 486 1844 529 856 671 
| Overlengths... 453 (128) 144 (45) 519 (48) - 75 (202) 364 (65) 36 (11) 64 (13) 70 (11) 
Of these, long 
closed syllables ... 236 (63) 82 (23) 380(34) 69(16?) 238(39) 26 (5) 38 (5) 61 (10) 
Dovetails .., La SOF 70 54 6 184 144 SQ tee 
Spondaics. Overlength and Wernecke’s Scansion. 
1st Spondaic 2nd Spondaic 4th Spondaic 
NARRATIVE— Tomic ae Tomic ak Tomic nine 
Occurrence of break... fee Oat 685 214 179 426 220 
Overlengths vee vee 99 (24) 178 (31) 56(5) 48 (10) 123 (14) 37 (5) 
Of these, long closed syllables... 66(19) 171 (29) 27(2) 36 (10) 117 (14) 15 (4) 
Wernecke’s scansion, ... ss OO 227 67 52 13? 26 
lor these, final ... ee we 6? 6 oO oO 3 I 
elided... a rs ered 5 I 2 4 5 
extreme cases, oneeee 6 16 ha fe) 3 
SPEECHES— 
Occurrence of break ... ik an 602 288 294 295 246 
Overlengths ... an Ie Oye (2a) 25. C51) 61 (16) 50 (14) 100 (5) 36 (9) 
Of these, long closed syllables... 63 (20) 122 (51) 37 (14) 39 (12) 88 (4) II (3) 
Wernecke’s scansion ... Os 267 102 04 25 23 
Of these, final ... ha At 3 oO O fe) 4 oO 
elided... ive Fee hs I 4 4 6 I 
extreme cases eee 3 12 4 oO 3 


1The figures in brackets give the number of instances that must be, or that might be, removed 
by slight changes. 
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The figures for overlength show at a glance how greatly this scansion 
preponderates in the principal pauses.) In the narr. strong caesura overlength 
is found rather more than once in three occurrences of the break. In no other 
hemimeral do we see the same abundance, except when the verse rests upon 
the hephthemimeral alone. Then the proportion is even higher; in the J, 
without B? etc., the hundred certainly hephthemimeral lines in narr. give thirty- 
nine examples in the main caesura. Especially to be noticed are the overlengeths 
involving a final long close syllable (e.g. Barn rapa or "Axaey xXadKoxiTéver), 
which are massed in the penthem. and the 4th spondaic, and of course in the 
hephthem. when the line rests wholly on this break. 

Connected with overlength there is a small point which brings out such an 
entertaining subtlety of the versification, that the readetr’s patience is entreated 
while the facts are detailed here. No one can fail to have been a little piqued 
by the circumstance that the molossi, and the antibacchei, now and then standing 
at the end of the hexameter, do nearly all begin either with a vowel or with 
two consonants (¢.g. vouivy, wAnEvr7os). Neglecting ed, tvacce (éa-), elarxov (éae-), 
esaavrTo (€éc-), ev vijecow (etvt vé-), dpeoot (dap-) and wre (daT-), we find in the 
7/7, without B? etc. some hundred and fifty instances of terminal molossi. The 
words all begin either with a vowel or with two consonants, except the doubtful 
Qeiovo (nine times), Anuyrnp E 500, Kkelpovres B 204, Kevravpwv A 832, pivés Te 
& 467, and Ywxoo A 427: this last word always shows Lwx- iz thesz, and 
is really a third paeon. The only two quite certain cases are Kelpovres and 
Kevravpwy, neither of them in relatively early work. Even, however, if all the 
exceptions are reckoned, the molossals with a single initial consonant are hardly 
one in eleven, and so offer a sharp contrast with the terminal third paeons or 
lesser ionics. The fact seems merely capricious until we note that in the ninth 
hemimeral overlength is systematically avoided. In the 121 5 narr. occurrences 
of the break there are only ninety-nine examples, and of these as many as thirty- 
nine are quite unreliable. The persistent ingenuity that secures true length in 
this caesura is past all praise. In the case of any long closed syllable that would 
naturally stand in the ninth hemimeral, the composers find or make some epithet, 
or conjoined phrase, beginning with a vowel: every possible device is employed 
to obtain true scansions of the type perioodwy ddwawr, Tapeawy au“adtdwy, OF 
Merawawy ddvvawy. Hence the wealth of peculiarly ‘epic’ words ending the line 
—ayerains, ayepoxwv, ayos avdpov, adewpi}, arddavTos, evoolxOwy, éparifwy, a 
long triumph of scansions; hence the standing év eidws (Ocorporiwy, Tdéwy, etc.) ; 
hence the curious use of avapaivey (Ocomporias, today aperyyv), and the rare 
pluperfect augment (éBeGijet, éréruxto). The odd restriction of terminal molossi 
and antibacchei is now no longer a puzzle: clearly, the occasional licence of 


‘If semi-tomic overlengths should seem at first treatment of the 2nd spondaic in narr. may also need 
sight rather plentiful, it must be kept in mind that explanation, since 56 overlengths look too many for 
all the connective particles begin with a consonant. the 214 breaks of small pause-value ; but it will be 
Scansions, then, like Atas fa, "Extwp 6é, etc. may be _ found that, of the 56, 14 are Mev mp&rov (-a)—a very 
called forced overlengths; in the early part of the mild instance. 
line especially, they are almost inevitable. The 
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a molossal ending is used in combining phrases, ether when it gives true 
length, stringently demanded here, to a preceding long closed syllable (xparepijs 
vouivns), or when it enables open tribrachs, open antispasts, and other trouble- 
some forms, to be handsomely scanned (OfAja wAnjéirrov) Except in such 
cases, there is no sufficient motive; and originally, perhaps, the licence was 
used only so. Difficulties like xpatepy vopivy are merely apparent; the phrase 
-may be a secondary shift from -j¢ topuivns or the declension may at first have 
gone azo KpaTepis vopivyns, ev avy SntornTi, etc., giving true scansion in each 
case. Elision before molossals is, in narr., only just beginning; in the tomic 
break, unless the 4th diaeresis has preceded, it is limited to ve. The speeches 
are less exact.! 

The treatment of dovetailed scansions (2g. 8re te dpves) should now be 
compared, since their distribution is precisely converse to that of overlength. 
Dovetails are relatively very rare in the penthemimeral, as may be seen in the 
table, even if the figures given there do not overstate the actual occurrence. 
Really, of the 120 narr. instances found in the strong caesura no less than 
46 are doubtful?: the good examples are therefore hardly I in 38 breaks. 
In the narr. of B? etc. they may be I in 30 penthemimerals; and in the 
Od. 1 in 35. Hephthemimeral lines almost entirely reject this scansion in 
the principal pause. In the J//zad there seems to be no instance; in the 
Odyssey, only the speeches give a 274 and the doubtful ¢ 326, and (just con- 
ceivably) @ 175. 

So far, then, as concerns elision, overlength and dovetailed length, the 
phenomena are rational enough. A scansional pause, in proportion to its strength, 
refuses elision; where the pause is hemimeral, there overlength is common, and 
dovetailed length rare. Intelligibly so; for it is awkward to stop during elision, 
and it is uncomfortable to rest on an open short vowel when this represents 
(so far) half a foot. In fact, when the main caesura is hemimeral, the really 
desirable. scansion is the one that clears all scores—viz. a long closed syllable. 
Desirable, that is, as far as such a point can be argued; and certainly desired, 
as a glance at the text will show. 

Even among ‘the voiceful topics of Greek metre’ there is no more fascinating 
subtlety than Wernecke’s Law, which has often enough been a matter of dispute 
and despair—dispute as to its reality, and despair as to its explanation. And 
yet the law is simply quite real, and really quite simple. Let us look at the 
facts. In the // without B? etc. the narrative Ist spondaic is found, as a 
tomic break, 631 times, and shows 180 instances of positional scansion; of 
these, 140 are of the type rapcov | de€irepoio or év0a| aras. That is to say, 
divided positional scansion is, for the tomic break, I in 44 occurrences. Similarly, 
in the narr. 2nd spondaic such instances are I in 3} breaks. Contrast now 


1 Narr.—I' 26; A 414; P 282. Speeches—I' 179; more are phrases like él re x\olas kal, where again 
E 442; N 7333 & 233; O 66. the caesura is in doubt; 12 are formed by dé (read 

"Ten of them are combinations like émt kdislas, 8 &p?), and 13 are made by ephelcystic endings. 
where the line may rest on the hephthem.; and 11 
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the narr. 4th spondaic, of which the 426 tomic occurrences give only the following! 
examples of Wernecke’s scansion. 

(a) Final—B 84 Bovdjs e€ ipxe véecOa, IL 252 mayne &€ arovéecOa, B259 

auapns e€ éxuata Badd\wyv. (Add, just conceivably, E 161.) 
(8) Elided—A 472 avnp 0 avép’ édv. E275 édavvovr. A 83 6A Tas 7’, IIS 
atanov Téop. N 799 rpo méev 7 GAN. (Add, conceivably, M 160.) 

(y) Divided—E 734 éavoyv ratpos. H 436 wort 8 avrov reixos eéemmar. 

And the doubtful E157, X 444 payns é« vooricavte (-1), E 64 
Ocav ex Oeopara jon, B 213 Babéns 8 éx pOéyEaTo Sivyp. 

We may neglect for the moment the instances under a and 8, and consider 
only those under y, or the @vzded positional scansions. There are only two good 
instances, K 734 and H 436; the other four are generally admitted to be uncertain, 
since the eck may lean forward, not backward. Even if all are reckoned, these 
scansions are, for the narrative 4th spondaic (tomic), only I in 71 occurrences of 
the break. 

The speeches are less law-abiding; but even here examples of the divided 2 
scansion in the tomic break are noticeably scarce 3— 

H 337 roti 0 avrov deiuopev, A 189, 204 Tov 6’ &AXov Aaovy, A 796, IL 38 dua 0’ 
@Xos (-v) Aads (-v), X 400 yarAxevoy Saidara, T 348 va ui) mw (but cf. 354), B 126 
pedawav ppix, X 494 KoTvAnv tis tvTOdv. Add perhaps E 287 arap ov pmev.cgpat, 
O59 maxny e¢ PoiBos, E603, Y 98 os Aovyov, = 387 ta To Tap Eeina Yew, Y 129 
Oey éx revoeTar oudigs. 

The last six instances are presumably unimportant, though it is interesting 
that the speech-use of 8: before the 4th spondaic has no narrative parallel—a 
contrast which precisely corresponds to that noticed above in the treatment of 
the 4th trochaic. The more stubborn examples are at least thrice as common 
as in narrative; but even so, within the speeches themselves the 4th spondaic 
diaeresis differs enormously from the Ist, where divided positional length is 
nearly I in 3 occurrences of the break, and still more from the 2nd, where 
such scansions rise above I in 3. 

Wernecke’s law, then, is real enough. Indeed, if the narrative verses are 
taken as typical, it is all but absolute; and we now have only to ask, what 
is its meaning? The answer is not hard to find. On turning to the first 
table given, the reader will see that elisions are strikingly infrequent in the 
4th spondaic. They are hardly 1 in 16 breaks; and even so, the instances 
are mostly preceded by the hephthemimeral. Conversely, overlength in the 
diaeresis is surprisingly common. We can only think, then, that the 4th spondaic, 
though rare, is a very marked scansional pause. It is not often used, for 

1Tgnored—foms mérva, A551, 568; A500; 2Final Wernecke—E 763, 811; IL13; Ya212. 
= 159, 222, 263; 0 34; Il 439; B 239, 360; 1309; Elided: 105, 254; 2284, 326; H30; X 389. 
and pos midov éerre, H632; 2381; H46; A 420, 3Tgnored—fooms méorvia O 493 23573 mpds uvOov 
522; N 306; 8189; 013; also éx Ovydv Edorro and = Zeurey B59; and quiv, duty A579; A671. 


the like, 1325; E317, 346; M150; and Body éx 
miap édéc0ar, A 550=P 659. 
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bucolics are greatly preferred ;+ but where it does occur, its pause-function is 
unmistakable. This fact once admitted, Wernecke’s Law follows of itself. If 
the 4th spondaic is really a pronounced scansional rest, it gives rise to a 
situation unique in the verse: it is the only place where a metrical pause occurs 
after a long syllable standing in thesis. The consequence is obvious—divided 
positional length is nearly impossible. Thus, a phrase like dua 6’ aAXos Aaos 
eméaOw is clearly embarrassing. The pause should be after a spondee, but until 
Aads is added, the -os of G@AXog is not a long syllable; it has not the ictus to 
help it. The completion of the length (by Aads) is deferred by the pause; 
and until that is done, @\Aos must sound like a 4th trochaic. It is intelligible, 
then, that divided position in the tomic 4th spondaic should have been felt 
as extremely awkward. A /ortiorz, the effect of a dovetail in this break must 
have been almost paralysing; reassuringly, it occurs in the two epics only twice, 
and then in speeches—Q 557, p 573, éwel me TpwTov éacas, eTEl Te TPWO (KETEVTE. 

It will at once be objected that such a view might conceivably help to explain 
the rarity of scansions like éavoy ratpos, but it entirely fails to correlate the infre- 
quency of instances such as mayns &€ | arovéerOa, or éhavvovr | wKéas OF amradov TE 
ad | #rop or Kapyods : te and the like; for in wayns é€ (final Wernecke) the length 
is completed before the pause, and so too in éAavvovt’ | or amaddv Té o¢’ | (elided 
Wernecke), and in Kapyoos : te (semi-tomic Wernecke) there is no pause at all. 

All this is true enough; and the scansions adduced are rare for very 
different reasons. Final Wernecke is just as uncommon in the other spondaics ; 
it is a question of vocabulary, and does not illustrate, or conflict with, any 
known metrical principle. In elided Wernecke, the positional length gives no 
difficulty; it is the elision in a scansional pause that is largely avoided. In 
semi-tomic Wernecke the positional length is as good as any other; the trouble- 
some thing is the occurrence of a semz-tomzc break, where (unless the hephthem. 
has preceded) a /wi/ scansional pause, if any, is expected by the ear. In the 
It. without B? etc., the 205 semi-tomic 4th spondaics (narr.) give only 17 instances 
that are not ether elided (6AXvvTas 7) or preceded by the hephthem. (the regular 
case, as in voOov | cal : yvjotov or Kai ay | és : dippov); that is to say, there 
are only 17 scansions of the pattern “Ayawy : re or alGyw : te or Kapyoos : re. 
Plainly then, there were not many chances for this type of semi-tomic Wernecke ; 
the other type (év or7Qect, civ AalAam, etc.), is common in proportion as the 
opportunity for it is common. 

If the reader is satisfied on these points, he will probably be increasingly 
conscious of another difficulty. On your view, he will say, the third trochaic 
is the most marked of the metrical pauses. Now, shortened -q and -o are 
a normal scansion, in the weak caesura; and it is to be presumed therefore 
that, since they can stand in the pause so commonly, these two terminations 
were felt as short syllables, such a short, that is, as we see, not in tovr6, but 
in rovrov. Well then, aAAoe and aAXoyv will be metrically equivalent; and if 


1Especially, of course, after the strong caesura, 
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dua & dAXov | Aaov is objectionable because of the pause, how is cat dAXor | 
Tpaes (H 386) to be explained as normal? 

This refutation would be perfectly conclusive, if lines like H 386 were really 
normal; but as a matter of fact it will be shown that this scansion, which we 
may call analogous Wernecke, is about as rare as Wernecke proper. It may 
be inferred from accentuation that both qai- and -o. were originally felt as short 
syllables like -oy, etc. There is, however, in the earliest period of epic, already 
some difference between them. The diphthong -a is much the weaker, ze. 
much the nearer to an open short vowel. It could be elided, as reliable passages 
prove. Like ephelcystic endings, though not so rigorously, it is avoided in the 
tomic spondaics. Among the 3rd trochaic shortenings, it is far the commonest. 
In none of these points is -o. quite parallel. The instances of elision are very 
doubtful; and position in spondaic thesis is frequent as compared with -a, while 
conversely shortening in the weak caesura is less plentiful. Hence we may 
construct some such series of value as this, graded in ascending order from 
the open short syllable—vice, ticev, Ticat, Ticov, Ticou.! 

The dislike of -aq: in the tomic spondaics is fairly demonstrable. In the 
/7, without B? etc. there is for narr. one instance in the Ist spondaic (H 468), 
and possibly another in the 2nd (K63 at); the 4th spondaic has only the 
very uncertain @175 épvcca yepi waxely, where waxein xeipi épvoca would 
make everything good.2, The speeches give twelve examples in the Ist spondaic, 
two or perhaps four in the 2nd, and none in the 4th. The following table 
will show at a glance the difference between -a and -o., and how both these 
‘short’ diphthongs contrast with -y (= -a), -ov (genit.), and -o. 


ILIAD WITHOUT B? Etc. 


Analogous Wernecke. 


ist Spondaic end Spondaic 4th Spondaic 
NARRATIVE— Tomic rey Tomic ap foanc Soe 
Occurrence of break ... mee 631 685 214 179 426 220 
-ab a ay: Sf a I 8 1? O Be fe) 
tea ene oa es ae 18 14 131 
fol, ob ... at ia ier 16 I II fe) fe) fe) 
ae -ot sats ‘igh des 12 69 3 6 3 3 
N= -Gees abe ane Age 25 14 4. 2 13 Oo 
-ov (genit.) a ee 15 9 5 6 73 7 

-@ sys eF re A 16 II 8 3 20 3 

SPEECHES— 

Occurrence of break ... at 636 602 288 294 295 246 
-al % i “2 ee 12 II 2 o) o) 5 
re ie = Mg a: 5 64 160 
uot, TOL, ob aaa na me 30 10 45 I I O 
es -ol Me = = 7 23 5 6 II I 
St ae ine ae ror 2 4 2 5 13 2 

soy (genit:) ... ae ts 5 9 3 4 34 2 

w ved i ae Bi 14 13 4 2 5 fe) 
1The opt. 3rd sing. was originally -o:r, and the 2This order would later have been changed, to 


accent of rico. is here regarded as an irrelevant bring the apparent hiatus into the 3rd trochaic. 
petrifaction ; it is of course not intended that the fut. 
opt. is Homeric. 
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The table makes it plain that -a is disliked in any tomic spondaic, and is 
absolutely forbidden so to occur in the 4th foot. It is interesting that there 
should be no infinitives like yevéoOa or doBjoa standing before the 4th spondaic 
pause, especially as there are several instances in the break when semi-tomic 
(speeches—Z 79, H 199, P 505, 2 436); it must be remembered that, as pointed 
out in the case of Kapyoos te, semi-tomic spondaics of this pattern are very 
rare, and consequently it is a noticeably high proportion that shows -qa (add 
N 115). Even in Odyssean work, the tomic 4th spondaic hardly admits -a— 
(narr.) uéAatvae vjes B? (ten times), Bapetar xetpes V 687, cat édaiae n 116; (speeches) 
Ta Tv GAAaa vies 0 558, kat eAXatat A 590, Kat GAAa Saires v 182. The naturalness 
of the phrases péAavar vies and Bapeta yetpes is enough to convince us that only 
if they gave some marked scansional difficulty in this position would they have 
been reserved for such late composers as B* and 

The ending -o. is not so carefully treated. In narrative indeed the principle 
is still clear. The two epics only give four examples in the tomic 4th spondaic 
—E 786, A 474, IL 780, and ¢ 418; and these are a great deal more than balanced 
by the semi-tomics, I’ 111, O 390, 707. Yet from many considerations it is 
probable that -o. was more and more coming to be felt rather as a long syllable. 
The change, like all changes, shows itself first, and most, in the speeches, where, 
for the two epics, we find twenty-nine instances of -o in the great spondaic pause. 

It has now become clear enough that there are undeniable differences between 
narrative- and speech-scansion. It is plain too that the various laxities of the 
latter are all due to a single change: in the speeches there is a tendency to 
minimise the function of metrical pause. The verse is more conventional, it 
scans more by courtesy, or (if you like) it must be ‘helped, by taking the words’ 
apart or together: it is no longer so essential to secure or avoid in any given 
place a naturally audible break. Hence a greater tolerance of the 4th trochaic, 
a less rigorous treatment of the weak and strong caesurae, and a certain slurring 
of the 4th spondaic. The lessening reality of scansional pause is shown in very 
many ways: as a last example we may notice the isolated speech-lines like 
A 106, 179, I’ 205, 220, H 238, and others, and the class of cases which are 
concerned with the ephelcystic letter. In narrative, -y is massed in the 3rd and 
5th trochaics and the 4th dactylic, and (positionally) in the hemimerals; the 
letter is next to no consonant at all, and therefore the intervocalic use is 
avoided in the weak or negligible pauses, and the positional use zz thesz is entirely 
against principle. Owing to the greater frequency of verbal -evy, ephelcystic forms 
are rather more frequent in narrative; and consequently it is interesting that 
in the //zad without B? etc. the really reliable instances both of intervocalic -y 
in the 2nd trochaic and 3rd dactylic (the weakest breaks) and of positional 
-y in thest are quite disproportionately common in speeches. 


12nd troch.— 
Narr.—A 277; H122; M422; N61; O 322, 447; Speeches—A 83, 269, 356=507; B27=64, 240, 
L420. (Neglected, A45; 1375; M200; 0459; 290; I' 167; E404; 0474; IL 89; P 470; 


X 368; 2 251.) X 108. (Neglected, 9 instances.) 
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Taken together, all these coincident details are hard to resist; and since the 
puzzle cannot be ignored, we shall naturally ask how it may be explained. At 
this point we are likely to think of the exactly parallel problem presented by 
the Homeric augment. In narrative, if we look only at those aorists in which 
the prosody of the line absolutely necessitates, or rejects, the augment, we find 
that among the forms thus metrically secured the augmented examples are in 
the minority— 
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Aorists metrically secured augmented unaugmented 
Iliad without B? etc. narr. 542 1369 
B? etc. ‘s 161 402 
Odyssey » 342 757 


Now contrast the speeches, and in these pick from among the forms metrically 
secured only such as have a definitely past sense }— 


Speeches. Past aorists metrically secured augmented unaugmented 
Iliad without B? etc. 78 146 
B? etc. 21 31 
Odyssey 194 213 
uxA (reckoned separately) 150 179 


The difference between narrative and speeches is seen to be very marked indeed, 
and it is further emphasised by the following fact. Let us call forms like tlunce 
ide, Tepovyse, ayopycaro, etc., metrically protected, since the augment is prohibited 
by its scansional inconvenience or impossibility. Now zz narrative the sure 
examples of the unaugmented aorist show a comparatively low percentage of 
these protected forms—//. without B? etc. 34 per cent, B? etc. 36 per cent, 
Odyssey 354. In the speeches there is a notable increase of protection among 
the certainly past—and certainly unaugmented—aorists—//, without B? etc. 4o 
per cent., B* etc. 45 per cent., Odyssey 50, wxAu 39. We may fairly infer that in 
older narrative the use of the unaugmented aorist was idiomatic; in speeches, 
especially in those of the Odyssey, it seems almost entirely scansional. 

The natural conclusion of the matter would be something like this. A 
consideration of the oldest work, as in A and in II, suggests that, originally, Greek 
Together with the 
great change toward the Odyssean styles we see a preference for all kinds of 


epic was for the most part limited to narrative and similes. 


mimetic work: plain narrative is much reduced, and the simile practically 
atrophied. This later growth of personated passages (on any considerable scale) 


3rd dact.— 


Narr.—Only the resumptive formula @s elroy rods 
(riv) wev lev A 292, 364; 2468. The phrase 
is a shift from the 2nd dactylic, and is not an 
absolutely certain instance, even so. (Neglected, 
Z118; N157, 803; 0647; P 89 (ula dO’), 
5235 II 717.) 

Speeches—Z 403 péev; T 88 dpeciv. 

-v in thest.— 

Narr.—I 16? -M 116; N 16, 353; Il 220 (M. zp.)? 
P 396? 705; X 320, and I 348=H 259=P 44. 
(Neglected, A450, 498, 571; Bair; I 275; 
E777, 870; H 347; II 310, 680; A479; 0701; 
2569; [' 454; 4444; Mogi.) 


Speeches—A 388; B 347; A 289; A 319; N 634; 
= 338; 0197, 491; 2123; YT 183; X 497. 
(Neglected, 12 instances, including xev, juiv, and 
bpp.) 

1The present-reference aorist (¢.2. oloy éecres) with 

the rarest exceptions always takes the aug. unless the 
form so resulting would be highly inconvenient— 
open antispast or tribrach—or nearly impossible— 
fourth paeon or closed cretic etc. The true present- 
aorist, aS in similes or gnomes, absolutely must, as a 
matter of idiom, be augmented. (This last point 
was proved by Prof. Platt.) 
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makes the stylistic divergence less surprising. There would be no hard and 
fast tradition, as there was in narrative; no pre-existing conventions, no 
authoritative models. The speeches would enjoy a comparative freedom, both 
metrical and linguistic; and this in its turn would give fresh strength to the 
tendency—which in the Odyssey becomes dominant—to throw everything into 
mimetic form. 

One more point needs a short mention. Everything that has here been 
suggested about the hexameter, runs counter to the view that the verse has 
arisen from a primitive measure =|_=|-_|_= twice repeated. This theory 
has many difficulties and no proofs; indeed, it rests wholly on the assumption 
that the third trochaic was originally essential to the line. The supposed priority 
of the weak caesura has no better evidence than can be drawn from the 
following (a) the relative frequency of the tritotrochaic, (b) the occasional 
neglect of the digamma here, and (c) the short scansions before two initial 
consonants (¢.g. dovpa Opaceawv). As regards the relative frequency, statistics 
for the oldest work give no definite result; in the narr. of A (all over) third- 
trochaic lines are not more than fifty-six per cent., in that of II (all over) they 
are only fifty per cent. In the speeches generally the proportion is higher, 
and rises highest in those of the Odyssey. It is not unlikely that the weak 
caesura was the easier to obtain ; we see at all events that in the Odyssey the 
high narrative percentage of penthemimerals is, where found at all, only secured 
at the price of very frequent elision.2? In all this there is nothing to suggest 
the primacy of the tritotrochaic. As against (b) which refers to lines like A 25 
and conversely P 333, we should notice that many such instances can be 
remedied by obvious changes; of the more stable examples (for the //. without 
B? etc.) a majority occur either in the speeches or in the introductory and 
resumptive formulae. In any case, adigammatism can furnish no safe argument 
as to the early constitution of the verse. Lastly, the shortenings like dovpa 
Opacecawy cannot be made to prove anything here; they are relatively, ze. in 
proportion to the occurrence of the break, more common in the 5th trochaic. 
Like zvelovres, “Adpoditn, dpaco | avro, etc., the scansions are ‘forced,’ if the 
closed cretics (and analogues) are to be used at all. 

Statistics often seem both fantastic and repulsive; but if the reader on 
glancing through the figures previously given, has been struck by the perspicuity 
and coherence of the metrical facts, he will be interested to turn to the text 
and to see for himself how everywhere the principles suggested come steadily 
to light. Particularly in the well-known passages of A and of II, the older 
narrative verse and the original use of unaugmented tenses are both beautifully 
clear. The styles of either book are typical, and contrast boldly with speech- 


1¥For figures, see above: among the speeches, the makes it plausible that « was originally cast in the 
most notable exception is 4, where the statistics of 3rd person. 
the augment and of the various scansional points 2The necessity of making the penthemimeral line 
come nearer to narrative than in the rest of the atomic would no doubt restrict the free use of the 
dmédovo. or in any other Odyssean speech. This strong caesura. 
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scansion; they show too, great differences, though of course not so marked, 
from Odyssean narrative, of which the finest example in the Juad is X. The 
émAoTouwa shows very clearly some approaches towards the speech-verse—the 
less rigorous treatment of the 4th foot, the rising importance of the 3rd and 
5th trochaics, the decline of the 5th and 7th hemimerals, and the levelling of 
overlength.. The versification here is in fact, for narrative, pronouncedly of the 
later type; but in ease, grace, and speed, it has no equal, late or early. In 
epic verse this is the grand summit, 6 te daivera: otov aw addAwy. For spirit 
and style, its nearest relations are e and 1, and 6 351-584; but by its scansional 
technique the ozAozowa makes them seem almost poor relations. All this, 
however, properly lies outside the sphere of the present inquiry; the books 
have been mentioned only because the reader by looking through them can 
shortly and easily verify the views here maintained. He will have the principles 
forced upon him—and he will be spared the statistics. 


ore). OREWITT, 


1 All the statistics for 2 363-end (speeches of course omitted) are quite unparalleled. 


THE SECOND LEGIONARY CAMP IN PALESTINE. 


Was there a second legion in Palestine at all? Mommsen has raised a 
doubt. In his note on CJL. iii 6641 ‘M. Iunio Maximo Leg. Augg. Leg. 
X Fr... he says ‘Quo tempore titulus positus est (about 200 A.D.) provinciam 
Palaestinam una sola legio obtinuerit necesse est X Fretensis; nam Augustorum 
vocabulum legatis legionis non solet addi nisi simul provinciae praesunt. Legio 
VI Ferrata quamquam a Dione (lv 23) in Iudaea collocatur, vide ne castra 
habuerit in Batanaea (quo ducunt milites eius duo Capitoliade oriundi, CLL. vi 
210 anni 208 et x 532) quae fuit sub legato Syriae Phoenices.” On CJ/Z. 
lii 6703 similarly he says ‘legatus legionis Augusti vocabulum raro adsumit.’ 
But the title ‘leg. Aug.’ does seem to be used with sufficient frequency of a 
simple ‘legatus legionis’ to invalidate Mommsen’s argument: eg. Dessau 1026 
‘leg. Aug. leg. xi C. p. f?; 1036, 1055, 1070, 1141 etc: and the soldiers of 
Capitolias might just as easily have served across the border in Palestine. 
Zangemeister, who first published the inscription of Iunius Maximus (Zeztschrift 
des deutschen Palistina-Vereins x 1887, 49-53) took the same view as 
Mommsen, that he was the provincial legatus; but later (ib. xi 138) he 
admitted that in that case the words ‘ pro praetore’ would have been added. 

Hence there does not seem to be sufficient reason for rejecting the strong 
evidence that the Legio vi Ferrata did lie in Palestine. Mommsen himself refers 
to Dio’s direct statement, which is true at least of his own time, the early third 
century. Besides, there is the list of legions drawn up not later than Aurelius’ 
reign (C..L. vi 3492 = Dessau 2288), which proves that this legion was then in 
the same province as the X Fretensis; for, had it been in Syria, it must have 
appeared not after the XVI Flavia, but before it, as is required by the numerical 
order which is followed for each province in the inscription. This point is 
overlooked by Mommsen when he says (l.c.) ‘In laterculo legionum . . . legio 
haec eodem iure tam ad Syriam coelen revocari potest quam ad Syriam 
Palaestinam’ (By ‘Syria coele’ he must mean the undivided province of Syria, 
Syria proper as distinguished from Syria Palaestina; not the northern half 
of Syria proper as organised by Septimius Severus). Again, there is C./.L. ix 
5362, which names a ‘tribunus militum leg. vI Ferr. in Syria Palaestina.” The 
place-name Lejjun, and the evidence of Eusebius and Jerome, which will be 
referred to later, point in the same direction. Lastly, the Palestine diploma of 
139 AD. (CLL. iii p. 23287? No. 109) names 3 alae and 12 cohorts in garrison, 
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the quota of two legions; the diploma of 86 A.D. (ib. p. 1964=857, No. 19) 
records 2 alae and 4 cohorts, when the xX Fretensis was alone in occupation. 

Von Rohden (de Palaestina 
et Avabia p. 31) dates the arrival of the second from the time of Hadrian’s 
Jewish war. It is preferable on the whole to make it earlier, 117 A.D., when the 
rising was suppressed by Lusius Quietus. 


Hence it is clear that there were two legions. 


There were at least two legions, and 
probably more, employed in that war, since Quietus was a consular; an 
inscription records a ‘ vexillatio’ of the Legio 111 Cyrenaica at Jerusalem at the 
end of Trajan’s reign (C\/L. iii 13587). 
us of a legatus of the province who was certainly of praetorian rank only ; and 
thus there is no reason to believe that the garrison had been reduced before 
the rising of Bar-Kochba. Moreover, although the Legio xv Apollinaris is first 
recorded in the East by Arrian in 135 A.D., it is much more probable that 
it was transferred by Trajan for his Parthian campaigns than later by Hadrian?; 
and it is reasonable to suppose that this was the legion which by its permanent 
encampment at Satala in Armenia made it possible to transfer the VI Ferrata in 
the redistribution of garrisons that followed the war.? 

Where then was the camp? Three inscriptions of Antioch in Pisidia 
(C.Z.L. iii 6814-6) record one C. Novius Apronianus, son of C. Novius Priscus 
cos., who had been rvzr stletebus zudicandis and then ¢tribunus laticlavius Leg. VI 
Fer. Caparc (so 6814; 6816 reads ‘Capar, but at the end of the line). 
O. Hirschfeld has the following note on 6814: ‘ Mihi videtur intellegendum esse 
Capar(eis); locus enim castrorum eodem modo adiunctus est in titulo urbano 
CLL. vi 1409 “leg. leg. xvi Fl. f. Samosate.” Neque abhorret ab hac coniectura 
quod apud Tacitum (Ann. ii 79) legitur “ Laodiceam urbem Suriae adpulsus, cum 
hiberna sextae legionis peteret. . . .” nam Capareae (an Caparcae? si recte hic 
legitur Caparc) secundum itinerarium Antonini p. 194 inter Epiphaneiam et 
Arram sitae a Laodicea haud longe distabant.’ 

Now the inscriptions of Antioch may be referred with confidence to the 
second century. For C. Novius Priscus was very probably consul in 152 A.D. 


There is no later instance known to 


when he died. On the other hand, C./.Z. iii. 25= 
Dessau 2612, which records a centurion of the legion 
appointed ‘ab oft7mo imp. Traiano’ to guard the 
marble quarries at Mons Claudianus in Egypt, affords 


1Professor Pelham, in Outlines of Roman 
History* (1905) p. 506, says that the Legio xv 
Apollinaris came to Satala before 98; herein 
probably following Mommsen in the Berlin Sz¢zungs- 


berichte 1903 p. 818 n. 4; for he had previously 
(Eng. Hist. Rev. 1896 p. 632) given 117 as the 
date. But Mommsen’s view has been rejected by 
Ritterling, in the Austrian /ahreshefte vii Bezblait p. 
34 n. 30, and by Domaszewski, in Phzlologus 1907 p. 
170, as contradicting ascertained facts. One inscrip- 
tion from Carnuntum in particular may be cited as 
proof that the legion lay there for the interval between 
70 and the Parthian war: C./.Z. ili 11218= Dessau 
2359 ‘D. M. T. Fl. T. f. Pol. Secundus cast., mil. 
leg. xv Apol. . . . stip. xx11, T. Fl. Ingenus signif. 
h. f.c.’ It is evident from his name that T. Flavius 
Secundus was born in the camp some time after 70; 
having served 22 years he must have been about 40 


a strong presumption that the legion was in the East, 
though not necessarily in Egypt as Boeckh thought, 
during the last years of Trajan. 

2C./.L. iti 8261 = Dessau 2733 records a ‘trib. mil. 
leg. vi Ferr. in Syr.’? who was next ‘ praef. coh. 1 
Thrac. Syr. in Moesia.’ As this cohort was probably 
in Syria up to Trajan’s war (C./.Z. iii 600) but is not 
traceable there later—it is not mentioned in the 
diploma of 157—we may assume that it went to 
Moesia in the rearrangement of forces after the war. 
The inscription therefore is probably our last record 
of the Legio v1 Ferrata in Syria, shortly before its 
transfer. 
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(Prosopographia N 148-9) and Apronianus’ service as xvir defore he was tribunus 
affords a presumption that the date was not before the end of the first century 
(Mommsen, Séaatsrecht, Fr. trans. ii pp. 202—3 and notes). Professor Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, who shared in the discovery of these inscriptions, has very kindly given 
me his opinion, that to judge solely from the lettering they are not earlier than 
the end of the first century and not so late as the third; and that ‘historically 
there is every reason to follow the Prosopographia.’ 

If then the legion was so long quartered at Capareae—for the passage 
quoted from Tacitus refers to 19 A.D.—it is very strange that the place was of so 
little importance as to be ignored by all the authorities, so far as I can find, save 
one.! Moreover, the position, being comparatively close to Raphaneae, where the 
Legio III Gallica had its depét,? would have been unsymmetrical, especially when 
Syria had only three legions in all: the main strength was rather on the frontier. 
But in fact, as we have seen, the legion was transferred to Palestine by Hadrian 
at latest ; so the Syrian Capareae can hardly be in question. 

But Caparcotni or Caparcotia (Kefr-Kut) in Palestine suits the requirements 
very closely. It is named by Ptolemy (v 15, 3) as one of four cities of Galilee, 
with Sepphoris, Bethsaida-Julias, and Tiberias; and it reappears in several later 
authorities. It was therefore a place of importance; but since Ptolemy seems to 
be the first to mention it, its rise may have been due to the recent advent of the 
legion. Its name fits the spelling of the inscription (Caparc)3 It was sym- 
metrically placed with regard to the other legionary depdt at Jerusalem, so as to 
control the northern half of the province. It was on the southern border of 
rebellious Galilee. To the south it commanded the easiest access to friendly 
Samaria as well as to Judaea, the way of many invaders in former days. The 
writer of the Book of Judith (iv 7) to which Professor G. A. Smith refers in this 
connexion (Historical Geography p. 355) ‘amply testifies to the strategical 
importance of this line of entrance into Samaria. He speaks of its various steps 
as “the anabaseis of the hill-country, for by them is the entrance into Judaea” 
and says (with some exaggeration, it is true) “it is easy to stop the invaders as 
they advance (the pass being narrow) in double file at most.”’ To the westward, 
again, Caparcotia commanded the broad valley through which ran in ancient as 
in modern times the great highway leading from Caesareia and the plain of 
Sharon. It was three miles north of Dothan, near which Joseph was sold to 
a passing caravan of Midianites. It lay on the lower slopes of a hill which 
rises sharply to a height of over 1500 feet—a commanding height for many 
miles round—close to the point where the valley opens into the great plain of 
Esdraelon. That plain was the classic battle-ground of Palestine from the earliest 
times. Eusebius in his Onomasticon calls it ro mera. TEOLOY THE Aeyewvos, and 
Jerome, translating him, ‘campus legionis’ (I owe these references to Prof. Smith 


1See Tac. 7st. ii 80 ad. fin. for the legionary 1.c.) gives Cafpareae as the name of the Syrian town, 
camps of Syria as centres of population. following the evidence of four MSS. out of five which 

*Ptolevit4 sass he quotes. 

$It is worth noting that Wesseling (/¢i”. Antonini, 
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op. cit. p. 386). It may be inferred that the whole plain was the ‘territorium 
legionis’ reserved for the support of the troops. If this view can be accepted, 
does it afford any clue to the position of the missing fortress Bethulia, mentioned 
in the Book of Judith? 

It is true that the modern Lejjun, which like Leon in Spain and Caerleon- 
on-Usk probably shows by its name that it was once a legionary camp, lies nine 
miles N.W. of Kefr-Kut, and guards the mouth of another important pass—the 
chief pass, says Professor Smith p. 386—from Sharon to Esdraelon; it is the 
ancient Megiddo, or Armageddon. There are extensive ruins there, whether of 
Roman date I do not know. But Caparcotia, though as yet it has no Roman 
remains to show, was probably a more central and commanding position, and may 
well have been the earlier head-quarters. Lejjun would be a secondary base until 
for reasons unknown to us the main strength was transferred thither. The later 
history of the legion is indeed very obscure. Eusebius may prove its survival 
into the fourth century. But it had disappeared without a trace when the Votztza 
was compiled a hundred years later. 


R,. KNOx M‘ELDERRY. 


Queen’s College, Galway. 
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ON THE NEW FRAGMENTS OF MENANDER. 


MENANDER GALLOGRAECVS, as one may call the text constructed by the 
joint labours of Messrs Gustave Lefebvre and Maurice Croiset, did not come into 
my hands till three months after its publication, and I am not surprised to 
find that over sixty of the corrections which I made on a first reading were 
proposed by Mr Leo in November last, five-and-twenty more by Mr Wilamowitz 
in December, and another five-and-twenty by other scholars at other dates. 
The remainder, and the fruits of a second perusal, are the following: 


Epitrepontes. 118 dpaxuas wa Kepdaveev avTm dadexa. 160 zpos Tov 
tpopimov evOad’ etrdhepe | Xapéotpatov. voy yap KTA. 181 [dx]Aos 6 tpocedA Pov 
(see 186 daract xa’ éva). 377 [wavTwv y apict, ad] ov ye Thy vuudny ope | Thy 
” a ’ ’ t A eon ~\ 7 \ 3 Q 
évdov ovcav. vatxt, pakapla yuvat,| Oe@v tis vas HArenoe. 390 rept [Tavdpos 

Lif \ 4 ~ / ? ed >) n e) , ? 9 4 
kaxov]. 425 xowwvos yeev tov Biov| [map avopa, klov dew Tarvxnu’ avrnv 
guyeiv. | [ris evoleBletals. 521 e€ aorews tadw Taplaxyy Tw] as élx]or. 

Periciromene. 81 tis é60 60 af{kovwv]; Tis atty; 109 @ Ilatlacy’, ofa 
@) 
l 


pitpat], | évdvuad’ ot’, ofa dé paive? nvix’ dv | AdBy Te TovTwr. Pat. ov yap éopak ; 


evel Aaynv] | eyo oe. 123 modAdA@y yeyovotor [a] OX Lo v. 


Samia. 71 M. idér’. P. eyo; M. doxeis yé mw’ [exrer<Xew> Aovyolus, | e¢ wuvOa- 
vowat KTA. 98 TO wadlov | Tivos éla7’, épwrals; Xpvaidos. 105 éla ov rav<ra>] 
TaAAa AavOaverv. 165 vov O ere eli] (=ér ef). 169 BeATic&, dpa—. D. ri por 
duaréyer; Ch. —madixys. 202 dddAa wardw érAOov cli]; B. dewa, vy Av, @ 
Tav’ olxerat | TavTa mikpou Oelvy TA TpayuaT, avaTéTpaTTal, TéAOS Exel. 273 TOVO 
e \ 247 yi~ 9 a , I ) > \ a sy ees a“ 
tkavov evtuxnu’ euavt@ [vevouxas]. 292 duvdaker adt[ils undev eis mw’ aryvwpoveiv. 
330 ae yap, <mai>, wepimévovo’. 


358 doa To mvAlwO]peliv] kparicrov clovari |v; 386: the speaker is probably 
Doris, certainly not Daos. 399 raw yap aromus, w tapeAOwy cira KTA. 
401 ‘4 ov AeAGAnKas pos avTOv OTe PoBrnOecia’ evOade | katawépevy alvr]|n mplos 
nuas;’ mavu] ye (or pada ye). 416 M[ocy.] piapo<s dv eice. D. roXs 7>dew, 
Mocyxiwv, éyw tore. | wltalplols e[e]w’, eyvov. 426 rot redjoas xara [Kparos], | 
[A]ae, wepivareily woleis we mepitatov Todvv twa;| aptiws me voulOer hjioas 
[opo|d[pla [re wpaivlas, wadw | ovk éas ppovetv. 447 wmeis & adja’, lepdcvra 
Onpia; | Lady|kar’; e?], o tis Oulpals [waplac[rarns]. 452 uavrilrlofiwla [vor] 
Ts [aOAtas| | TovTov émituyxaver TL; 472 womep Tap Hulv ovoay él Tue |vers TadaL. 
481 [ot]7[w]s dlylaco, Aéy’ OTe pos yuvaika wot | [Seicaloa KaTaTédevye. 


A. E. HOUSMAN. 


THE SATURNIAN METRE. 


THE latest elaborate work on the Saturnian! goes back definitely to the 
view that the metre is quantitative in character, not accentual, or half- 
accentual.? This theory then, which is at the same time the oldest, 
may at present be considered to hold the field, and the burden of proof will 
presumably lie on those who advocate a counter-theory. In putting forward 
such a theory I shall make two, as I think, justifiable assumptions: (a) that 
that theory should be accounted the best which throws most light on the 
origin of the Saturnian, and (4) that the Saturnian is an exceedingly primitive 
metre, and that an explanation of a primitive metre need not be very 
complicated to be intelligible. 

In the Hymn of the Arval Brethren we have the Saturnian in as perfect 
a form as it ever attained. ‘enos‘* lases iuuate, and ‘enos marmor iuuato’ 
conform to the most usual type of the first half-verse. ‘Semunes alternei 
(seven syllables) aduocapit cunctos’ is a perfect Saturnian verse, if such an 
adjective can be applied to such a metre. ‘Satur fu fere mars, limen || sai 
sta berber’ may be compared with Liuius’ ‘simul aduenit, seruae || portant ad 
naues, Merry, Fragments of Early Latin Poetry,9. While the number of chief 
accents in each half-verse is the same and constant, the number of syllables 
varies within certain limits. For the most part, however, in the fragments of 
Liuius 7 || 6 represents the syllabic relation. On the other hand, in the 
Saturnians in which are couched the oracles relating to the siege of Veii, 
Merry, of.c. 2, the number of syllables in the second half-verse is, in the 
majority of cases, seven, z.e. the same as in the first half-verse. This, I take 
it, represents the original structure of the Saturnian verse, and the shortening 
of the second half-verse has its counterpart in the invariable substitution of 
spondee or trochee for dactyl in the last foot of the dactylic hexa- 
meter,> and is the result of an attempt to form one self-contained verse out 
of two. 

Now for the ictus. The editors appear to treat the first half-verse as 
if it must always and necessarily be iambic. This is the natural result of 
regarding the metre as quantitative. For the moment we shall assume that 


1F, Leo, der saturnische Vers, Berlin, 1905; Schwabe (E.T.), §§ 61, 62, and Schanz, Geschichte 
comemisos EV. “Arnold, €.7. June, 1907, p. der rim, Litt. 1. pp. 14. sg¢- 
100. , 4I suggest that this word may be connected with 
2F. Allen, A.Z. xxiv. 556 ff. enim, @&7; cf. Solmsen, A.Z. xxxi. 472. 

3 For older literature of the subject see Teuffel- 5Cf. Christ, Metrik der Griechen u. Romer, p. 110. 
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this view has not been sufficiently established, and place the ictus in either 
half-verse on the syllables which bear the word-accent, thus: 


Gnaiuod patre prognatus || fortis ufr sapiénsque, Merry, of.¢. 4; 
hénos fama uirtusque || gloria 4tque ingénium, 20. 5 ; 
facile facteis superdses || gléridm maidrum, 2d. 5. 


Assuming then that the Saturnian is accentual in character, we find that in 
the first half-verse the trochaic movement is as common as the iambic. The 
second half-verse shows more consistency and is prevailingly trochaic. There 
are exceptions however: it may, for instance, be questioned if ‘|| Néptuni ét 
mare magnum, Merry, of.¢c.8, is a better ictus scheme than ‘Neptuni et 
mare magnum’; and in a case like ‘|| enddéstaurdta facito, Merry, 3, we 
have only to read the words to find that an iambic movement is the more 
natural. 

So far the result of the discussion is this. By assuming what we have 
a perfect right to assume, that the Saturnian verse is accentual, and placing 
the ictus accordingly, we find that the first half-verse is as often as not 
trochaic in character, while the second half-verse is occasionally iambic. It 
has also been suggested that the prevailing inequality of the two half-verses 
in respect of the number of syllables is a later development. Zhe Saturnian 
verse then vepresents the fusion of two primitive verses, each of which bore 
three chief accents, consisted normally of seven syllables, and might be either 
trochaic or tambic in movement, thus: 


|oJo]oo or ofolfolfo, 


allowing theoretically four varieties of Saturnian verse. There are now two 
points that call for remark. In the first place, one of the above ictus 
schemes involves a dactylic movement which can occur in any of the three 


possible places : 1. subigit 6mnem Loucdnam || Wordsworth, 7” p. 159. 


2. uires uftaque cérpus || Merry, 31. 
3. magnum stuprum pdpulo || 2d. 29. 


This dactyl is considered by Allen, 4c, to be a late innovation; I am 
rather inclined to look on it as an original characteristic of this metre, and 
indeed as a necessary consequence of its structure. In the second place, we 
have to account for the fact that the second half-verse is preponderatingly 
trochaic. From a consideration of the above ictus schemes it will be clear 
that in either type of verse the ictus could not fall on the last syllable. 
The result of this was that when two of these primitive verses were combined, 
the second was preferably made trochaic to avoid an accumulation of short 
syllables at the juncture. An explanation of the syncopation of the second 
half-verse has already been suggested, and we have thus disposed of the 
two chief difficulties that stood in the way of deriving the Saturnian from 
the various combinations of |o|o]oo and olololo, 
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Now for the origin of the Saturnian. Some have thought it to be of 
Italic origin, others to be derived from a Greek source! The objections 
to the latter view are obvious. Can we assume that at the early date 
postulated Romans and Greeks had come into close contact? If they had, 
why did the Romans not borrow the hexameter at once? And _ further, 
no Greek metre is yet known on which the paternity of the Saturnian can 
with any degree of fairness be foisted. But if we refuse to admit that the 
Saturnian is of Greek origin, we can, I think, connect it with another primitive 
metre. 

In Fiacc’s Hymn (Windisch, /resche Texte, i. p. 11 ; Stokes, Gozdelica, 126 ; 
Stokes, Revue Celteque, vi.; Strachan-Stokes, Thesaurus Palacohibernicus, ii. 308) 
we have a metre the resemblance of which to the Saturnian is most patent. 
The first verse is: 

at B 


Génnair Pdtraic innémthur || iséd atféd iscélaib,2 


the first half-verse trochaic, the second iambic. With a cf. ‘hdnos fama 
uirtusque ||,” identical foot with foot down to the dactyl in the second place; 
with 6 cf. ‘|| libabant, dnclabatur, Merry, of.c. 1o—again perfect correspondence 
in every respect. It will be noticed that in the Irish the second half-verse 
is not syncopated, and that, on the other hand, the second half-verse does 
not show the same preference for the trochaic movement: ‘bendacht for 
Célumcille || connoébaid Alban Alla” but ‘Robé chébair dond Erin || tichtu 
Patraicc fordéchlad.’ For resolved feet cf. ‘acus bith benndcht firu mimam ® ||’ 
with such versés as ‘quare lubens té in grémiu ||, Merry, of.c. 5. 

Reserving for another occasion a fuller discussion of the matter, I will 
for the present merely call attention to the significance of the resemblance 
between the Italian and the Old Irish metres. There are three possibilities: 
either the Old Irish metre is modelled on the Saturnian (a view which is 
scarcely likely to be supported*), or the resemblance is purely accidental, 
or, in the third place, both the Saturnian and the metre of Fiacc’s hymn 
go back to an Italo-Keltic speech-unity. That the resemblance is accidental 
is of course possible, particularly if with Stokes, Revue Celtzque, vi. 285 n., 
we hold that Old Irish verse had no ictus, the syllables being simply counted. 
On the other hand, it seems to me that there is really no strong objection 
to the third supposition. The date of Fiacc’s hymn is disputed—Thurneysen, 
R.C. vi. 329, thinks it is not older than ninth century—but this naturally 
does not affect the question, and Zimmer® appears to claim a much higher 


1¥For an ingenious attempt to connect it with the 
Greek dactylic hexameter, see F. Allen’s article in 
K.Z. already referred to. 

2Zeuss, G.C*. 938, places two accents on ‘innem- 
thur,’ but preposition and noun come under one 
accent ; cf. Stokes, Revue Celtigue, vi. 291. 

3Zeuss, G.C*. p. 938. 


4¥For an attempt to derive certain Old Irish metres 
from /afe Latin metres, see an article by R. 
Thurneysen, Revue Celtique, vi. p. 336 ff. 

5 Keltische Studien, 2° Heft: «ber altirische 
Betonung u. Verskunst, Berlin, 1884. I have had 
unfortunately no opportunity of consulting Zimmer’s 
work. 
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antiquity for the Old Irish metres. If we remember what Caesar says 
(B.G. vi. 14) on the subject of the Druid schools, we shall have no 
difficulty in agreeing with the observation of Zeuss, G.C% p. 938, ‘cum 
morum priscorum semper tenacissimi fuerint celtici populi . . . nimium audere 
mihi non uideor si affirmo prima iam religionis christianae aetate in Gallia 
gallicam illam carminum formam translatam esse in carmina christiana. And 
if we also bear in mind the isolated position of Ireland, we can readily admit 
that a metre which in Italy was killed out by the invading Greek hexameter, 
should in Ireland have been preserved unchanged for several centuries longer. 
From the admission of the original identity of the two metres in question 
we gain (1) an additional argument for an Italo-Keltic speech-unity in 
comparatively recent times, and (2) a fairly simple explanation of the 
Saturnian, with the certainty that it was not quantitative but accentual. 


J. FRASER. 


King’s College, Aberdeen. 


1Cf. also, H. D’Arbois Jubainville, Jtroduction a l’étude de la littérature Celtique, and E. Windisch, 
Tain 66 Cialnge, pp. xl and xlviii. 


Peete iBULTIONS TO A NEW TEXT OF THE 
CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTVS. 


IN the following pages the references are to the /zes of Immisch’s text 
(Teubner 1897), and the MSS and groups of MSS are indicated by his 
lettering. 


i 5 ovdduTeicOa racyovet Kakos 4) nTTwuEvols (ABCDE ovAX. nt7.: Ep. 
Mon, cuvayOecOar racy. Kaxas.  TTHuEvols): the longer reading, as it occurs 
in the most epitomised MS and makes good sense, is probably nearer the 
original.’ 

It owe yevéoOa avrov, ‘he arrived late on the scene’ (O avrov): avrov 
referring to the speaker is surely impossible; Jebb’s éavrév is worse. I can 
find no exact parallel; but cf. Plato Gorg. 490 B eye 07 avrov (so Dem. 45, 26), 
Rep. 1.327 C pever’ avtov; Xen. Ven. 8.6 avrov éstw, Anab. 5.6.26 éor dy 
exel yevnOe, et al.; Isocr. Paneg. 113 éyyus yliyverOar; Plato Prot. 314 ézewdy 
év TH TpoOVpw evyéevoucOa, Cf. also Thuc. 4. 83 ézel dé éyéveTo TH TTPATH pmeTa 
Tov Bpacidov emi Ty éoBoAryn Tis Avyxov; Alexis Fr. 261 (K.) yevduevos od TO 
mpaypy €BovreTo, 

[Since I wrote the above, my attention has been drawn to Mr. H. Richards’ 
chapter on evOU and avrov in ‘ Xenophon and Others’ If the Characters may 
be reckoned as belonging to the ‘Greek of the best time,’ it seems that avrod 
must be regarded as emphatic, implying a certain contrast. Should we render 
‘he arrived late on the actual sfot’? Such a nuance of expression is in keeping 
with the Character. The position, too, of the adverb avrov is perhaps peculiar 
in a phrase of three words. If it is emphatic by position as well as by nature, 
the additional emphasis may well imply the ellipse of a contrasted idea. | 

19 Aéyeis <avTov> éavrov eTepov yeyovevat, ‘you make him out to have 
changed from what he was’ (O Véye éavToy erepov yey.: Aéyes Foss: Immisch 


suggests Aéyes éavtoU érepov yey.): cf. Thuc. 1. 8. mAovowiTepor éavTay 


1The claims of the Munich Epitome have been 
undeservedly disregarded. Bad as it is in many ways, 
it is the only MS which gives the correct spelling 
of Ilo\uvrépxwy in viii 14 and has the necessary Tovs 
in ix 18, it is unique in the number of the Characters 
which it contains, and its reading xépamov in vi 12 
is almost certainly older than the 7d decuwrhpiov of 
the other MSS. Again, wherever an epitome gives 
an expression in a longer form than the fuller MSS, 


it is probably nearer the archetype. When the fuller 
MSS themselves bear witness to the epitomiser’s 
hand, as in the case of AB (compare, in part of xxx, 
AB with V), the probability becomes very great. 
While Ep. Mon. is never in any important respect 
longer than V, it is longer than AB in eight or nine 
places where the addition is either necessary to the 
sense or an improvement of it. 
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yryvouevot; Plato Rep. 4. 421D apryos dé Kal apedrns ryevijrerar waddov avros 


e A 
QUT OU, 


ii 4 TovTO ovMevi Tay (so B: edd. ovdevi): see Meisterhans; so also vii 4 
(with B), viii 13 (AB), and x 18 (B). 

15 Kal A€yovTos dé av’TOU TL ToVs GAXOUS owTaY Kedevoal, Kal éTalvéera dé 
axovovTas, Kat émtonunvacOa de, éray ravonrat "OpOas (ABe akovovtos: CDe 
dkovros: Ep. Mon. dkovov: O e for érav: ABCDe movcera: e ravonra: e 
maverat): ‘and when his patron is talking he will bid the company be silent 
and if they listen will praise them [for doing so], and when the great man 
stops speaking he will ejaculate “ Quite right!” by way of showing his approval.’ 
Reiske’s ddovtos for axovovros is unlikely. Singing would belong to § 10 below, 
where the scene is laid at a dinner-party. Besides, the order would naturally 
be kat ddovros de émawéra, and moreover we should expect Lopes rather than 
’OpOas. Cobet’s reading of A, axovros, which Diels (Deué. Lititz. ’98) puts 
forward in support of Reiske’s suggestion, is incorrect. MM. Omont kindly informs 
me that A reads dxdt: this must certainly be interpreted dxovovtos (for \ = ov 
see Thompson Pa/aeog. p. 94). In any case the genitive is strange, though an 
ignorant scribe might easily change axovovras to axovovros, thinking it parallel 
to Aéyovros. The reading «¢ wavoetat cannot well be right. It would seem 
that we have to choose between e¢ wavera (Diibner), jv wavontra (Ast), and ézav 
mavontat (Foss). I prefer the temporal conjunction, which with the abbreviation for 
av (r or F, see Allen JVo¢es Pl. II) is not so far from the MSS reading as it looks. 

32 Kat weraéd Tatra Néywv (AB cat wy: Ambros. E kat mera, see Bassi’s 
partial collation of five MSS in the Ambrosian Library, Azvesta de Filol. ’98 
and ’99): cf. vii 5 kat ueragy dé aroxpwouevy émiBadrrew etras. W. Miiller de 
Dic. Rat. Theophr. pp. 34, 45 is against cat uv (so CDe) or cat oy. There seems 
to have been an obscure abbreviation. Perhaps something like it or Mev (Allen 
Notes p. 19 note 4) was variously read as wy and peta. Confusion of com- 
pendia is probably the cause of the variations in the following passages :— 
v 1 and 2 AB yap for de; xi 8 A «cai for 7: iv 27 AB vmo- for ao-; v 32 AB 


9 +) 
a7vro- for e7l-. 


N 


iii 1 Adywy ov Kalplov 7 paKxpov Kat ampoBovrevTwy (so Ep. Mon. but 
full-stop after uaxpov: cett. Aoy. uaxpov Kat ampoP.): see note on i 5. 


iv 9 KaQuC ave : this form is used of birds or insects five times in Aristotle, 
eg. H.A. @ 3. 593? 10 (Bekk.); in Probl. ¢ 4. 8867 I, it is used of men, as opposed 
to avictac@a; Isocrates Dem. 52 uses it of bees. The only metrical passages 
where it is supposed to be used of men are Pherecr. Ay. 172 (K.) deirvov 
Tapackevace, ov dé kabiCave, and Menander Fad. Inc, 847 (K.) kabiCaver pe ee 
Ta oncaua (ze, the sesame-shops). The latter passage might conceivably refer 
to birds. The former is perhaps sufficient to support the MSS reading here. 
Meisterhans supports xaOiCew. 
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17 Kal éoTL@V TOV KUVa TPoTKaNErapLevos Kal eémiAaBouevos Tov puyxous 
eireiv’ Obdros puAarret TO xwploy Kai THY oikiay (Ep. Mon. kat éoOlovra émiraBéc Oa 
ToU puyxous Kuvos. éyovta ovTos uAakg.: cett. Kal Tov Kiva TpocK. KTA.): V has 
éoOiwy for éotiwyv xxx init. For the absolute use of éoTiwy cf. xxx 2 and 
Ephippus 77. 16 (K.) xuuBia re rapéxou’ éotiv Evprridy. So far from being 
otiose, the word is necessary to point the aypouia of the action described. 


Vv 27 Tay cKkoAwy <ToVy ék Aakedaimovos. 


vi 4-6 In this passage, where nearly all edd. insert uy before é¢ywy 
with ¢, I should like to suggest the following reading :—ayopaics tis kal 
TavroTows apéder dvvatos Kal opxeicOa vipwv Tov Képdaka, Kat 7 poTwmetov 
EXwv eV KOMIK® YXOPH avarecuvpuevos Tepiayey, ‘he is capable (1) of dancing 
the cordax when sober, and (2), when wearing a mask in a comic chorus, 
of marching round with his clothes lifted up [to show off the cxvtwov]’—taking 
mepiaye as intransitive, a military metaphor, as in vii 6 émPdddew (so AB) 
and viii 6 émPadwy, and comparing Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 22 Kikdkw TepivyovTos avrot 
émt TO xwpiov. The Ep. Mon. reads, after the definition, cai 6 amovevonpévos, 
oios Kal vipov opxeicbat TOV Kopoaka. avacecupmévov TE Tepiaryew ev Dear pw, 
First as to the position of avacecvpuevos in my proposed reading :—there would 
seem to be no good authority’ for avacecvpudvos in the sense of ‘defiant of 
decency’ as a permanent attribute (wavtomows on the other hand has close 
parallels to its use here in mavrowwAys Anaxippus Frag. 1. 10 (K.) and 
mavto¢pktew Herondas v 42); besides, if that is the meaning here, one would 
naturally expect some instance of indecency to be given below, which is not 
the case. Now the MS tradition represented by the Ep. Mon. gives avacecup- 
méevos (or rather avacecvpuévory, but this means nothing, see the MS passim) 
in a position where it can have its ordinary sense, participial not adjectival ; 
and this is a strong point in its favour. (A shows a similar displacement in 
xii 10 where it inserts cat avaXioxovras after meuaOyxoras and omits it three 
lines below.) Again, the word vjpwy suggests a symposium rather than a 
comedy or the rehearsal of a comedy; and that the cordax was danced at 
symposia is clear from Mnesim. ‘I7zorp, 1. 18 (Mein.) mpdroats ywpei AéweTaAL 
kopoagé. I conclude that we have here two occasions, a symposium, and a play 
or rehearsal of it. I may add that if one occasion were meant, the order of 
the words would more probably be dpyeicOa tov kdpdaxa vijhwv Kat tporwmeiov 
exwv év Kwusem yoow. The order of the words in the Ep. Mon. precludes this 
interpretation even more certainly than that in the other MSS; for it reads 
kal vipwv opxeicOa tov xdpdaxa followed by a full stop (I take év Oeatpw to 
represent év kwuik@ yop» in the other MSS). 

The reading of e¢, uy éxwv, I regard as an emendation. 

1] quote from the Thesaurus‘. . . [dvaceoupuévos,  pretatur Suidas, qui addit locum anonymi. . . rdv 


obscaenus, Gl.]. . . Synesius 213C Kwuydlav dva- 52 dvacecupyévoy drdacrov Kal amodv.’ 
cecupuévnv Kal mAnumedt [ubi dxoouor, darperf inter- 
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vii 5 dy axovy avrov, uabjoera (O avrov). 

18 mvOduevos tas éxkAyowas atayyédAew (so O), ‘to report news he has 
heard of the meetzngs of the assembly’: no change is needed: cf. Ar, Eccl. 183 
exxAnoiacw jv Or’ ovK éxpducOa, and ibid. 84 %KKAyoia 0 ets Hy Tapeckevac mela | 
jets BadiCev, €€ ew yerijrerat. 


viii 19 eva 0 eavT@ Kal onuetov (O de auto). 

26 adX’ ody ixyupos <ye> yevouevos: on comparing passages in Plato, 
Aristophanes, Xenophon, and in Demosthenes and the Orators, I find the 
balance greatly in favour of the insertion of ye (so Casaubon). With one 
exception aA)’ ody without ye would seem (so far as the Indices go) to be 
confined to use with the Imperative, as in Plato Prot. 310A GAN’ ovv akovere, 
With ye, the phrase is used to mark a contrast, and is nearly always preceded 
by a concessive clause or something equivalent to it, eg. Plato Phaedo 102D 
goa Kal ovyypagicas épeiv, aN’ ovv éye yé mov ws Aéeyw. It is so used 
beginning rejoinders. Here I believe that the contrast is with the phrase 
@ TAAALTWpOS, and that the question évOuuel ro Tis tuys; is a parenthesis. 
The use of the participle yevouevos instead of éyévero shows that the word is 
parallel to the adjective tadairwpos. ‘Poor fellow—it’s just Fortune’s way, 
isn’t it?—and yet such a great man once!’ I prefer this interpretation to 
supposing with Casaubon an ellipse of ¢Caéypnra. For haplography cf. 
xiii 17, av THs for avTis tis, A’s omission of uy after jot, xv 3, and (probably) 
ix” [4 vandexxvisie2: 


ix I4 aryelv . . . TOUS VOUS Elo THY VETEPALay : vous would explain the 
reading of B, Tous els THv voTepaiay, as haplography, Y being confused with T ; 
cf. previous note. Theophr. #7. 4. 56 confirms ets Tyv voTepaiay. Meisterhans 
supports the form vovs. 

21 elmeiv Str A€Novmat, amidy, Kaxelvov ovdeuta cor xdpts, ‘say as he runs 
off “I’ve had my bath, and for that no thanks to you.”’ (ABCDe déAovra 
amy Kaxet: AéAouwat Herwerden): for the haplography see note on viii 26. 
For the genitive cf. Xen. Cyv 1. 6. 11. An alternative would be to read 
simply xaxe?, in the sense of ‘that time, but I doubt if the following passages 
(quoted from the Thesaurus) really establish this meaning: Soph. P&z/. 395 
oe KaKel, waTep TOTYE, éErnvddpmay, OT és TOV AT peidav UBpw waco’ éxdope; Gramm. 
Bekk. Az. p. 188, I éxei €v TOTW, éxeloe els TOTOV, Kal éml ypovov TaTcETAL, 

J. M. EDMONDS. 
Repton. 
(To be continued.) 


TWO EDITIONS OF MANILIVS:.! 
(With Some Notes on Books I. and II.) 


PEOPLE are beginning to think of Manilius as the spoilt child of Latin 
Scholarship. 
Manilius, in the seventeenth century by Sherburne? and Creech, in the eighteenth 
by Bentley and Burton, in the nineteenth by Ellis and Postgate, and in the 
current century by Housman. 


In England alone there have appeared editions of, or works upon, 


The contribution of France also has been con- 
siderable in quality, if not in quantity—Scaliger, Huetius, Pingré: though to-day 
Of the German editors we 
might say what Aristophanes says of the Athenian generals: 


there is no eminent French student of Manilius. 


iw oTpatyyo. mAcioves 7 BeATioves!, 
only that Prof. Breiter, whose recent recension of the text of Manilius lies before 
me, has rendered services to the student of the Astronxomica which entitle him 
to be mentioned only with respect. 
respect even by Mr. Housman, who respects few scholars save Bentley and 
never fails to lay ‘significant stress upon the difference between himself and 
a jackass ’*—by which he usually means a German. 


He is mentioned with something approaching 


Mr. HOUSMAN’S edition appeared some five years ago. It was bound to 
have a considerable effect upon Manilian criticism. Its Preface is a brilliant piece 
of fireworks. But amid much that is frivolous and a good deal that is unjust 
and unkind it contains a useful section on the relative merits of the two families 
of Manilian MSS. (pp. xxiii-xxviii), six interesting pages (liv-lix) on the trans- 
position of letters and syllables in MSS. (where, however, the whole thing is 
treated too mechanically, and where Mr. Housman would have profited by a 


study of Ribbeck’s Pyrolegomena, pp. 263-4, ed. i.), together with a clever 


His wealth of illustrative passages is really remark- 
able: and he had read most of the modern literature 
that could help him. His note on i. 646 is an 


Edidit THEOoDORUS 
1907. 


1M. Manilit Astronomica: 
BREITER: i Carmina. Leipsic: Dieterich. 
3m. 80. 
His sense of humour 


M. Manilii Astronomicon Liber Primus: Recensuit 
et enarrauit A. E. HousmMan: Accedunt Emenda- 
tiones Librorum, ii, iii, iv: London, Grant Richards: 
1903. 4s. 6d. net. 

*Sherburne deserves more credit than he commonly 
gets. His translation is mostly readable: its mis- 
takes are made again by Pingré: it is an honest 
attempt to make his author’s meaning intelligible. 


example of his good judgment. 
is delightfully illustrated by his apology to Charles II. 
for not ‘adding his name to the Constellations’: 
‘who by your excellent virtues justly deserve and 
without question shall in due time obtain a most 
eminent place among them.’ 

3 Cf. Manil. Introd. xiv. 
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characterisation of Bentley (xvi-xviii). It is easy to be just to the genius of 
Bentley: and Mr. Housman’s appreciation is adequate. But his complete 
inability to appreciate the worth of scholars whose virtues are less telling 
and direct is a grave reproach to him intellectually. There is also a queer 
want of humour in treating scholars of long-established reputation as though 
they were naughty schoolboys. The real value of his book lies in its Latin 
Commentary and in the ingenuity of some of the editor's emendations. In 
one or two places he has made, I fancy, certain corrections: eg. linter 88 
for ztzmer or znter (though this has not convinced Breiter): the punctuation of 
292-293: inter 375 for entra: solt 399 for solts: parte... trunca 779 for 
partus . . . trunco (though many persons will think this very doubtful). Less 
convincing, but attractive, are pugna ingenits 145 for genus en pugna; ad Heliacas 
217 for adetacas (M): gyris 331 for segnis: nist... dignae 471 for sine... signa: 
and the whole restoration of 655-657. Considering how many scholars of repute 
have exercised their ingenuity on emending Manilius, this is—in a single 
book—no inconsiderable achievement. But Mr. Housman can be as luckless 
in emendation as anyone. He complains (Introd. xviii) of Bentley altering atgue 
arma ferarum to something so unlike the ductus litterarum as aut cornua tauri: 
and he then himself writes praestans for dzspar (dispas M) at 353, zguzs ad os 
for zz vadios at 408. Not much better is tum uzce for ultema (226) refuget 
and the transposition of 167 at 214, glacieque for caeléque at 311.1 It should 
be said, however, that even his failures are stimulating. He knows nonsense 
when he sees it: and he calls it nonsense and adds epithets. As a consequence 
he has directed attention to a good many hitherto unnoticed difficulties. He 
has been able to do this not only because he has a fine sense for Latinity, but 
because he has taken the trouble to master thoroughly his author’s subject 
matter. For this reason it is a pity that he did not make his commentary a 
little less critical and a little more explanatory. There was badly needed a 
commentary on Manilius which should furnish an approach to the study of 
him. And with very little more trouble Mr. Housman might have made his 
edition into such a commentary. Notes such as that on 399 and 613 shew 
real acuteness in interpretation. 

To our knowledge of the MS. material Mr. Housman cannot be said to add 
very much. For i. 1-83 he employs two uncollated Vatican MSS. (Vrbinas 667, 
Vrbinas 668) which are pretty certainly derived from M. The fruit of these 
two MSS. is a true (but not new) reading at 59—/fercepta for praecepta (adopted 
also by Breiter) and a false reading at 13, where GL have 


hoc sub pace uacat tantum: iuuat ire per ipsum 
ACTA cise 


Mr. Housman punctuates at wacat, and adopts from Urb. 667 tandem for ‘tantum. 
This certainly gives a feebler sense: and though it was perhaps the reading of M 


1 What to say of 2” foenas dignata suas =indignata suas poenas (355) I know not. Or is it done ‘zocose’? 
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it is palaeographically suspicious. M’s original probably had zax (tum being lost 
before zuuat), which some corrector with a gift for ‘metrical stopgaps’ had 
changed to zandem. Mr. Housman has recently (Class. Quart. Oct. 1907) come 
round to Breiter’s view that V is dependent on M. 

Taken as a whole this edition of Book i. is a work of real distinction. It 
is full of acute criticism and acute suggestion. The Introduction is rather 
slap-dash stuff: and a great many of the emendations proposed in the 
Appendix are conceived in a somewhat devil-may-care spirit. But the actual 
text of Book i is far and away the best in existence: and the notes are weighted 
with a genuine learning far more substantial than the tone of the Introduction 
would have led one to anticipate. The book is one of great superficial brilliance, 
and at the same time a real and solid contribution to Manilian criticism. 


No one could be less like Mr. Housman than Dr. BREITER. He does not 
aspire to be the Lord High Executioner of Latin criticism, and has nothing of 
Mr. Housman’s everlasting ‘ off-with-his-head’ manner. ‘A staid man and one 
who has taken measure with himself and set a rule to the lawlessness within,’ he 
sets out before all else to be useful. And it is quite certain that he has 
produced the most useful text of Manilius which has yet appeared. I will 
mention at once certain merits of it which are unquestionable. 

I. Breiter has all along shewn a juster appreciation of the interrelation of 
the MSS. than any other critic. Only three MSS., GLM, have any real 
importance, and on these Dr. Breiter bases his recension. 

2. He has no Lieblings-Handschrift (and this should please Mr. Housman). 
He knows the value of Jacob’s MSS.—and of Mr. Housman’s. He knows a 
worthless MS. when he sees it. But he also knows (as eg. Bechert does not) 
that a good MS. exists to be used and not to be hated. He has no prejudice 
against either G or M. 

3. His Apparatus is the only manageable one. In constituting it he has 
pursued a somewhat unusual but, I think, justifiable method. Reserving for 
Pars ii. all consideration of conjectures, he contents himself simply with quoting 
the readings of his MSS. wherever they differ from the printed text.1. In the 
case of most other authors this method would be objectionable; and such an 
arrangement cannot in any case be final. We shall want (and perhaps Breiter 
intends) a Pars iii constructed on the model of vol. ii. of Wecklein’s Aeschylus. 

4. He has contented himself—so at least I infer—with a text which is, 
like the Apparatus, provisional in character. There rarely occurs any odelus 
desperationts: and I deduce from this—and some other things—that the editor 
has preferred to attempt the construction just of a workable text. His edition 
will certainly not be thought final: but he has tried to make the reading of 
Manilius possible for flesh and blood. His chief aim is that the reader shall 
always ‘know where he is’ and what the editor is up to: and that he shall 


1 There are, however, some notable omissions: ¢.g. the important variant of M is not recorded at i. 431. 
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possess withal a text which everywhere, if one brings a little charity to it, 
construes. His conservatism is sometimes excessive: as when eg. at 2. 106 
he reads exzmium, at 3. 327 zz mundo, But at its worst this conservatism is 
not of the type that fairly infuriates. It is the conservatism at any rate of one 
who has honestly endeavoured to understand his author, and who, if he feels that 
critics are fallible, also knows that this is true of MSS. Nor has Breiter any 
strong prejudice in favour of himself. He has changed his mind at a good 
many points: usually for the better, eg. 2. 683—6—though at 3. 539 I think 
his previous judgment was truer. Comparing his text of Book i. with Housman 
I constantly prefer Housman. But this is partly because it is better fun, and 
partly because I am English. For a competent middle-class text, all respecta- 
bility and no swashbuckling, Breiter will serve the ends of a far larger class. 

5. He gives the lemmata of all his MSS.: and they are valuable. 

Let me mention now certain defects which are also unquestionable: 

1. The paper upon which the text is printed is about as unpleasing as it 
could be—unpleasing to the point of being deterrent. But this is probably not 
Dr, Breiter’s fault. [Among faults which are partly his and partly not his should 
be noticed a vast number of bad misprints as ag. i. 433. suquamea, 2. 334 
(full stop): 3. 32 cr. n, 150 fora, 187 fonte, 261 tu for zm (2b. utrumque for 
utrimgue?): 4. 106 oderit o for 4. 110, 274 cr. m, 343 cr. n. collocanto, 
772 cocunt, 780 cr. n. arees, 843 medios: 5. 4 cr. nm. om. (strinxisset), 30 
cr, n. (ucctor), 73 cr. n. (spumiferis), 84 comma, 85 full stop, 185 formadzne, 
278 famas, 339 enstat uadis, 404 cr. n., 426 furtiuue, 543 cr. nm. (post 513 
seq. 543 surely?), 617 full stop, 735 cr. n.| 

2. Though Breiter has produced the only useable Apparatus that exists, he 
might have made it a good deal more useable if he had omitted altogether the 
readings of the Cusanus.! Why he has seen fit to include them I am altogether 
unable to divine, for he entertains no illusions about C: ‘rarissime sani aliquid 
solus habet, he says: Praef. viii. 

3. He has an unprofitable and annoying habit of constantly citing the 
MS. reading in his Apparatus when it already stands in his text. He has 
thereby made his App. Crit. longer by about a quarter than it need have been. 

4. There is a good deal too much italics in the text. Breiter uses italics 
to indicate lines or passages which he considers spurious. Mr. Housman has 
justly observed that ‘the best prize that Bentley missed, and the richest 


1The MS. problem is everywhere clearing up. 
Only three MSS. count, GLM. All the others 
(V included) are derived mediately or immediately 
from L or M (C’s dependence on L is very clearly 
shewn in the lemmata: see Breiter’s note on 3. 399). 
M is the sole representative of a recension quite dis- 
tinct from that represented by GL. On the other 
hand both families have a common parent in a now 
lost MS. (A), which can be shewn to have contained 
44 lines to a page, written, I fancy, in double 


columns, and in which the vecto and verso of fol. 5 
had become inverted. GL again go back to a parent 
MS. containing 38 lines to a page: cf. iii. 399; iv. 
10-313; also iii. 1-37; and compare iv. 312 and 
iv. 731-2, where in each case we observe the number 
of the intervening lines is divisible by 38. Between 
A and M, once more, there seems to lie a MS. con- 
taining 35 lines to the page: cf. iii. 175-6, 370: 
404-6: 615-616. 
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province left for his successors, is the corrections of those verses of Manilius 
which he precipitately and despotically expelled’ But neither time nor 
Mr. Housman has in this matter made Breiter much wiser than he was 
fifteen years ago. Running my eye down Book ii. I see italics at 283-287, 
740-743, 907-909, 935-936. The internal improbability of these excisions 
is enhanced on the external side by the fact that in each passage half-lines 
are excised. I would remark here that even when a passage appears spurious 
it is sometimes worth while trying to restore the original form of it where 
it is clearly corrupt. In proportion to the success of its restoration is the 
proof of its spuriousness. 

I feel obliged to say that in emendation I never find Breiter really 
felicitous. His corrections rarely possess what Cobet calls wetOavay«n. Most 
of them are tolerable: eg. 1. 331: 2. 23: 2. 253: 3. 497 (but not 498): 3. 509: 
3. 535: 4. 217. But I can find no correction which really convinces me save 
perhaps 2. 226 sunt for ut: 4. 214 Latio for potius: 5. 529 Pactoli for protultt. 
Some suggestions I even feel to be rather wooden: eg. 2. 139 “brato: 3. 617 
morbt (here G’s morbus is clearly right. A. had mord. which the rest read as 
morit or morg.). In some emendations, on the other hand, which he adopts 
from others, Breiter shews a real scholarly sense: as when at 2. 220 he sees 
that Bentley’s Chels is right. But in general he is very cautious in adopting 
alien corrections. He prints two or three of Mr. Housman’s emendations in 
Book i.: but of those on ii-iv. I am not sure whether he notices any save 
4. 789 Ltakae. How long, I wonder, will Mr. Housman endure to stretch 
forth his hands to a disobedient people? 


I propose in what remains of this paper to traverse a certain number 
of passages where Housman and Breiter have recognised difficulties, and to 
make some suggestions of my own upon them. I shall in passing call 
attention to one or two difficulties upon which they have no note. I shall 
not, in this paper, venture beyond the first two books. But I hope upon 
another occasion to offer some remarks on Books ili., iv., v. 

I preface what I have to say with a sentence of Carrio which I owe to 
the unhappy Stoeber!: ‘Loxiae oracula mihi audire uideor quotiens Manilium 
lego: ita multa sunt in eo turpiter conturbata, lacera, mutila, prodigiose 
obscura, et quae nemo, nisi artem hariolandi nouerit, recte interpretari potest.’ 
This among Stoeber’s TZestimonia! It may serve to commend Manilius to 
the textual critic. But it is worth remembering also that Manilius is a really 
great poet, and rewards minute study. Every now and again he becomes 
one of the most impressive of Latin writers. 


11 call him unhappy because it is enough to But I think Stoeber should be glad that there is the 
make man or ghost unhappy to be spoken of as_ river Styx and a good part of two centuries between 
Mr. Housman speaks of him on pp. xix-xx. him and his critic. 

Mr. Housman never carries the bludgeon in vain. 
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BOOK I. D 


40. et natura dedit uires seque ipsa reclusit. 
So Breiter, Housman, etc. et natarugue L}, et natura GL’. 

The common original perhaps had guz (or guez)=quin, natura which 
would easily become naturaque and et naturaque (sic). guim seems to have been 
a constant difficulty to the scribes of Manilius: cf. 6.8. 2. 16: 203m 
2. 223. At 2. 358 dubiague perhaps points to gum dudza. [1 note that 
Breiter condemns 39: for which I see no reason. I also think his arrange- 
ment of 29-32 (sublimesque 32) inferior to Housman’s.] 


76. ignotusque nouos pontus subduxerat orbes. 
Zenotusgue Urbinates: Breiter : zazmotusgue cett: Housman. 


Breiter is no doubt right: g is more likely to have been omitted than 
inserted. 


214. seclusit Br. But Scaliger’s correction satisfies me. 


217. donec Niliacas per pontum ueneris oras. 


Niliacas GL: obelised in Breiter: adezacas M. 


In support of Housman’s ad Heliacas cf. Germ. Avat. 141 Nelicen for Helicen. 


245. nos in nocte sumus somnosque in membra locamus. 


To Housman’s note, which has not converted Breiter (vocamus Br.), I 
would add Stat. 7hed. 8. 654 ‘lacrimasque in lumina fundit’—where zz must 
belong to /acrimas. Br. is not consistent: for he allows the equally violent 
anastrophe at 2. 905: 3. 52I—passages which are both emended by Ellis. 


310-311. mixta ex diuersis consurgunt uiribus astra 
hinc uicina poli caelique hinc proxima flammis. 


311. hinc uicena solo hic caeli M (suprascr. poli caeligue hinc), hinc uicina polt 
caeligue GL. 


Read 
hinc uicina Helicae, Chelis hinc proxima flammeis. 


The common original had 
hine uicina heli celis hinc proxima flammeis. 


polt and solo are both emendations of the uox nihili el; caelis (taken as 
from caelum) was too much for both M and GL: but M has dealt the more 
faithfully with it: -gwe is the merest metrical stopgap. 

If objection be taken to the synizesis flammezs, I would answer that 
Manilius allows himself a synizesis (though of a different kind) at I. 185, 
where fortuztos, like fortuztus in Juv. 13. 225, is either a synizesis or a 
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false quantity And in any case to argue that unless a writer employs 
synizesis more than once then he never does, is dangerous: such _ reason- 
ing would deprive both Juvenal (6. 82) and Ovid (Met. 15. 728) of 
admitted examples of it. flammeus is, no doubt, an odd epithet for so dull 
a constellation as Libra. Yet the ancients often emphasise its brightness, 
Gieee, Germ. Arat. 39: Cic. 323. 

But why, it will be asked, should Manilius use Chelae for the Zodiacal 
circle generally? He is speaking of the signs between the Arctic circle and 
the Zodiac. Helce may very appropriately typify the former: but why 
Chelae? why not rather eg. Cancer (Cancrique Schrader)? The answer is, 
I think, obvious. In the Catalogue which follows of signs between the Arctic 
and the Zodiac circles Manilius begins precisely with those signs which lie 
between Chelae and Helice. Why he begins with these I do not know: 
but that is why he here mentions Libra and not Cancer. One of the 
equinoxes, of course, occurs in Libra, which gives it a certain pre-eminence. 
Apart from this it is also given a pre-eminent position at 2. 218-220: 


quin etiam sex continuis dixere diurnas 
esse uices castris, quae sunt a principe signo 
lanigeri: sex a Chelts nocturna uideri. 
Breiter reads Phoebtqgue (Schrader: cf. Jacob: Praef. xiv). Mr. Housman is 
here less happy than he sometimes is: though he says rightly that -gwue is 
intolerable. 
For uzvzbus in 310 cf. Virg. Georg. 4. 37 utraque uis=frigus et calor. 


384-386. 
cetera non cedunt: uno uincuntur in astro, 
augustum sidus nostro quod contigit orbi 
Caesar, nunc terris post caelo maximus auctor. 


For augusto codd, 385 I have written augustum. quod=quia. 385-386 
secl. Br. more suo, 


415-416. tu proximus, Anguis, 
squamea dispositis imitate uolumina flammis. 
415. zw scripsi: cuz codd. 416. zmitate uolumina scripsi: tmitatur lumina codd. 
Breiter retains Jumina in 416. Zergora Bentley. For the apostrophe 
tu proximus cf. Manil. i. 626: ii. 187, 365, 612, 623 and passim. 


422-423. tum di quoque magnos 
quaesiuere deos t esurcionem 7 Jupiter ipse. 


So M: GL have, for esurcionem, dubitauzt. 


1In Statius Sz/uae 1. 6. 15-16 gratuitum is probably as corrupt as Aedusia. It may originally have 
stood at the end of 15. 
NO. VI. VOL. IL I 
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Housman suggests eguit Jouve which has the merit of being palaeographically 
about as like to dudztauit as it is to esurcione. M’s original had perhaps 


quaesiuere deos, wrczonem Jupiter ipse : 
Ze. vacionem. luppiter rationem, ze. deum deorum maximum quaesiuit, cf. ii, 


82 deus et ratio. 


433-434. quam propter Cetus convoluens squamea terga 
orbibus insurgit tortis et fluctuat aluo. 


quam = Aram. Scaliger calls attention to the preposterous juxtaposition of 
Ara and Cetus. Manilius is capable of a good deal, but even he could 
hardly have committed this blunder. All difficulty, however, will disappear 
if 433-437 are placed after 442, guam in 433 being altered to guem. Prists 
for Cetus Breiter. Why? contra for propter Housman. 


466-468. linea designat species atque ignibus ignes 
respondent: media extremis atque ultima summis 
creduntur: satis est si se non omnia celant. 


466. zjfima Ellis. I do not see how this helps us. I had long ago 
conjectured zztzma: and reading this I would now for zguzbus in 466 write 
artubus. A rough outline suffices to indicate the forms generally of the 
constellations. The limbs are given by, or represented by, stars: we infer 
the middle parts from the outside parts, the interior from the surface. [J/edza 
extremis differs from zutima summits as the edges and middle of the cover 
of a box differ from the cover and the interior.] 


470-471. certa nitent mundo tum lumina: conditur omne 
stellarum uulgus, fugiunt sine nomine signa. 


Breiter follows the punctuation adopted by Housman from Fayus: but 
he leaves the last half of 471 uncorrected. But szgua is quite as much in 
need of correction as szgnis in 331 for which Breiter proposes puguzs. 
Manilius is using some equivalent, as Scaliger points out, for axaTovouacrroi 
—or vovumor—acrtépes. I would suggest that he perhaps wrote 

fugientes nominis ignes 
(fugiunt sine=fugiunts; at 1. 844 sagnis is given for zens by all MSS.). 
Jugientes nominis ignes will be in apposition to stellarum uulgus. For the 
genitive cf. 1. 453-4 fugzentza uzsus ... sidera, to which 3. 363 cited by Housman 
is mot a parallel: for in the former passage the genitive is wanted, in the latter 
it would be wrong. Caesar B.C. i. 69 has fugtens laboris, and I daresay 
there are other examples. 

[segna is perhaps due to cognoscere signa in 474: and may have 
displaced, say, an original flammae.] 


i Pen es 
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559-560. singula cum tantum teneant, tantoque premantur 
tempore sex tota surgentia sidera luce. 


560. premantur scripsi: ferantur codd. 


‘And the six constellations which take all day to rise take so long in 
setting’: premantur=premantur a reliquis sex surgentibus. The rising 
and setting of six signs involves the rising of all twelve, and occupies the 
same space: and Jacob’s postulate of a lost line, in which the other six 
signs were mentioned, becomes unnecessary: though Breiter accepts it. 


643. atque ubi se primis extollit Phoebus ab undis, 


Perhaps ad ors. primis will then be ‘Eastern’: as Stat. Zhed. 1. 200 
‘primaeque occiduaeque domus.’ 


680. insignemque facit caelato lumine mundum. 
limite Breiter (who attributes /umzne to M alone): culmine Housman: 
neither very aptly. I would write 
insignemque facit /ato caelamine mundum. 


caelamen is just such a word as would be used by this very Ovidian poet. 


743. 
This line was the last line of the recto of fol. 9 in A. Hence the trans- 


position proposed by Postgate has additional probability. 


847. praecipites stellae passimque uolare uidentur. 

Perhaps 
et praeceps stellae, etc. 

This will make the transference of 849 (post 846 collocat Housman) 
unnecessary. praeceps is the adverb; cf. L. and S. sud uoc.: misunderstanding 
of this gave birth to praeczpztes. 

H. W. GARROD. 


(To be continued.) 


THE NEW MENANDER. 


Fragments d’un manuscrit de Ménandre découverts et publiés par M. GUSTAVE 
LEFEBVRE, Inspecteur en chef des antiquités de 1Egypte. Le Caire. 1907. 
Pp. xix+221. 41. 


IT was apparently at the end of 1905 that, under the circumstances narrated 
by him in his preface, M. Lefebvre, digging a little below the surface in a small 
Egyptian town, came upon the remains of a Roman building, and found in them 
a jar, which among a mass of business documents, such as have been discovered 
in great quantities in Egypt, contained the precious papyrus now published, 
consisting of fragments of four comedies. There survive altogether some 1300 
lines, but many are imperfect or almost nothing. We may, however, well rejoice 
over what is left us, for the parts which are in a sound or nearly sound 
condition, amount to not less than 800 lines. 

First comes a play, the name of which is not absolutely certain. It has a 
metrical argument prefixed to it, such as we find before comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, followed by a list of dramatis personae, and among these is one described 
as “Hpws Oeds. We know that Menander wrote a “Hpws, and may therefore 
reasonably infer that this is the play. It is seen from the argument to have 
turned in the familiar way upon the recognition of long-lost children. There 
remains only a passage of 50 lines, some incomplete, beginning the play, 
and this, like several of Aristophanes’ openings, is a conversation between 
two slaves. 
| Of much greater importance and interest are the various fragments of the 
"Extpérovtes, a play which is mentioned by Quintilian, and from which we 
know that Terence derived, directly or indirectly, material for the Hecyra, 
Besides some imperfect bits, there are four from different parts of the play in good 
or very fair condition, two in particular, of 200 and 140 lines respectively. It 
is from éaitpéweyv, in the sense of refer to arbitration, that the play takes its 
name, and the first fragment is the arbitration scene, but it is hardly more 
essential to the plot than the chorus of frogs to the comedy of Aristophanes. 
A shepherd named Davus has found a child exposed, and has handed it over 
to Syriscus, a charcoal-burner. Syriscus has heard subsequently that there were 
certain objects found with the child, and he demands that Davus shall give him 
those also. We find them arguing the point, and they refer it to a certain 
Smikrines who happened to pass by. He requires each of them to state his 


a 
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case, and this is done in two excellent speeches. Davus narrates the discovery, 
pleading that he made it by himself, and that it was only on Syriscus’ urgent 
entreaty that he gave him the child. If he is not satisfied, let him give it 
back. Syriscus in reply pleads that the things are the child’s own, and may 
be most important presently to prove his birth, as in the famous case of 
Neleus and Pelias. How lucky were those heroes of old that they did not fall 
into Davus’ hands! Much to Davus’ disgust, Smikrines immediately gives 
judgment in Syriscus’ favour. 

Next come two or three fragments of the Ilepicetpouévyn, or lady that has 
her hair cropped. A few lines of the play are quoted in antiquity, and Drs. 
Grenfell and Hunt published in Oxyrhynchus Papyri ii. a not very interesting 
fragment of fifty lines. The new bits are not of great interest either, except 
for one curious feature. Ignorance (”Ayvora) personified speaks a sort of prologue 
in fifty verses, explaining the situation with which the play opens. A prologue 
quite properly so called it is not, as something has evidently preceded it, though 
no doubt but little. The curious feature is the introduction into the very un- 
imaginative New Comedy of this strange and tasteless personification. We 
know, however, that it did not stand alone. In another play by Menander 
"EXeyxos, an abstraction equally unfitted for the task, played the same part; 
and there is a fragment of Philemon, evidently from a prologue, spoken by Air 
(Anp). The Roman dramatist Afranius personified Wisdom (Sophia), as Aulus 
Gellius tells us, in a similar way. Menander’s Ignorance perhaps suggested 
Afranius’ Wisdom, but the borrowing may have been more direct. Diphilus 
wrote a comedy called "Ayvora: was” Ayvo.a personified there also? The other 
fragments of the comedy are very scanty. 

Of the fourth and last play there is very much more. It is no doubt Zhe 
Samian Woman (Xapia), known previously only by Phrynichus’ quotation of a 
single verse. The first scene is again the longest, extending to about 200 lines. 

The four plays exhibit considerable liveliness and dexterity of dialogue, a 
natural yet neat turn of expression, pleasant humour, touches of feeling, occa- 
sional force or even dignity of language. There are also good dramatic situations, 
and we have reason to believe that Menander prided himself on his plots, and 
on the art with which they were worked out in detail. We are now to some 
small extent in a position to judge the merits of the famous writer, who, though 
usually defeated in the dramatic contests, especially by his great rival Philemon, 
yet, like Euripides, to whom the judges were equally unkind, took such strong 
hold upon later times. Hitherto out of his hundred plays—for, though he died, 
like Shakespeare and Moliére, when he was but little over fifty, he had crowded 
that quantity of work, we are told, into his life—we have had nothing but a 
great collection of brief passages from his writings. He was famous for his moral 
reflections, pithy remarks, apophthegms (‘evil communications corrupt good 
manners’ is one of them), contained in a few verses or compressed into a single 
line, and we have dozens of such passages preserved to us in old quotations. 
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The fragments of Menander read, indeed, like the ‘Beauties of Shakespeare,’ 
except that too often these excellent bits are interspersed with passages cited 
by Athenaeus to illustrate a dinner, or by some grammarian to exemplify an 
out of the way expression. But we are now better able to form an opinion on 
the question that has often been vainly raised, whether Menander was really a 
dramatic writer of superlative merit, a writer (let us say) who could hold 
his own against Aristophanes. So far as the eight hundred lines of the new 
fragments enable us to judge, I think it will be the general verdict that he was 
not. Although they have very considerable good qualities, there is nothing in 
them to surprise and delight us, nothing to compare with the productions of the 
great humourists of modern Europe, or with those of Aristophanes. Caesar in 
some well known lines apostrophises Terence as dimzdiate Menander, and makes 
it plain that, pleasing and elegant as he finds him, he misses that other half of 
Menander’s greatness, a sufficient allowance of vis comica. But I fear the modern 
reader will feel that Menander is very like Terence in this respect, and that, 
however much he may please us, great comic force is not a quality which he 
possesses. Nor has he really any very marked excellence of style. It is simple 
and natural, admirably adapted to the purpose which he proposed to himself, 
the reproduction of the living language of men. But there is no particular 
felicity of expression, nothing either strong or subtle, only a certain neatness in 
the most noticeable lines. Poetry, of course, nobody would look for, but except 
for this occasional neatness the writing has not the qualities of first rate verse. 
It would be impossible, for instance, to put it on a level with the verse of 
Moliere, which is equally far from being poetry. It is, indeed, difficult to see 
how it could have been otherwise, even if he wished it. Though most of the Greek 
dramatists, tragedians as well as comedians, were very prolific, a hundred or 
more plays produced in thirty years could not have any very great excellence 
of style running through them. But there is some ground for thinking that he 
was comparatively indifferent to the words. Plutarch tells the story how on 
someone's remarking that the Dionysia were at hand and Menander’s play not 
ready, he rejoined, ‘It is ready; I have finished the plot. I have only to write 
the verses. Something similar is told of the elder Dumas, in whom it is 
credible, and of Racine, in whom it is not; I think, of Schiller too. In 
Menander’s case it looks like a story for which there may be some foundation. 
He must, however, have had much humour, though little or none of Aristo- 
phanes’ wit; no doubt much stage-craft, possibly increased by experience as an 
actor, if he actually trod the boards, as a passage in Alciphron’s Ledters (2, 4, 5) 
seems to imply, which would bring him still more into line with Moliére and 
Shakespeare; above all, much knowledge of human nature, and much power of 
depicting it faithfully in all classes and circumstances. Omunem vitae imaginem 
expressit, says Quintilian, and Manilius to the same effect, vitae vitam ostendit 
chartisque sacravit. They were but latinising the old Greek question, did 
Menander copy life, or life Menander? 
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M. Lefebvre is indeed to be congratulated on his good fortune in finding 
so valuable an addition to our classical treasures, and we must all hope that, 
as is by no means improbable from his official position, such luck may befall him 
again. It is now time to consider how he has done his work as editor. The 
contents of the book are the following. As is usual in such cases, he has 
placed on the left-hand page the text as he deciphers it in the papyrus, of course 
not in facsimile, but in uncials like those of the MS., without any division of 
words, but with certain marks for guidance, indicating by dots what letters he 
considers doubtful. On the opposite page he prints the text as he would have 
us read it, with some corrections of the errors, and a considerable amount of 
conjectural supplement to fill gaps great and small. He has added brief critical 
notes, explanatory and miscellaneous notes to a trifling extent, and a complete 
French translation. The task to be performed was delicate and difficult, com- 
prising as it did decipherment of avery old and much injured papyrus, amendment 
of its imperfections by conjectural restoration, interpretation of the sense 
throughout, establishment of the order in which various fragments were to be 
placed, and finally reconstruction, so far as was possible, of the plot of the play. 
In all these operations, except, as I understand, the actual decipherment, M. 
Lefebvre has had the assistance of Mr. Maurice Croiset, Professor at the Collége 
de France, and he speaks in the very warmest terms of the debt that he owes 
to him. The notes frequently state particular conjectures to be his. With 
very great gratitude to the two for what they have given us, I think it must 
be said that they have not executed all parts of their work with equal success. 
No doubt the reading of the papyrus has been as a whole well done, though 
there is a word to be said in a moment about that. In their text very few 
things will be noticed that are distinctly bad Greek. There are, however, two 
respects in which they seem deficient. One is an extraordinary want of the 
simplest metrical knowledge. They have no scruples about spondees or anapaests 
in any part of an iambic verse, now and then they allow hiatus to pass, now 
and then a syllable too few, or again one or two too many. This may be 
thought incredible. I will simply quote a few of their verses, and enable the 
reader to see for himself. That an impossible reading is in the papyrus cannot 
furnish an excuse, for the notes do not even draw attention to the fault, and in 
other cases it is actually a restoration. The error has simply not been 
detected. 

Pe. 115. ma tov A’ ots’ & ITLOA. ov yap; adda det, TLaraté, ce. 

Sa. 179. mivove axparoy axpi dv amo8avwow Kat. 

245. Tav Tpaywdowy ws yevomevos 6 Levs mote xpvaos eppuy. 
451. GAAa Tepimev® xaTapayely THY Tpoika Mov. 
460. Kayo cot TavT enol ppovely avayKacw. 

The other deficiency is want of skill in filling up gaps, and in correcting 
errors of one kind or another of which they are aware. We cannot certainly 
complain of this as we may of inadequate knowledge of iambic and trochaic 
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metre, but it is a little disappointing. They have made a fair number of very 
proper and judicious restorations, but they have also frequently stopped short, 
or gone wrong, when the truth was not difficult to find. 

I hinted a doubt whether the actual letters of the MS. have always been 
rightly read. Let me now cite two passages to justify my uncertainty. In Sa. 
275 it is represented as having éfe.. vy | TeAéws euavTov Kal Twapwkup . . capa. 
The accents of course are not there, and the o in capa is as usual a C, marked 
by the editor as doubtful. This appears in his text as é&éornxa viv | TeA€ws 
éuavTou Kat Trapwfuupar...apa. A few minutes’ reflection should suggest to any- 
one at all conversant with Greek textual criticism that CAPA represents nothing 
but the last four letters of EPOAPA, and it would not be a surprise to find that 
OAPA is what the papyrus really has. In the same play 109, 110 are given as 
AHM. orifw ce, vy Tov “HNov. TIAP. origers éué; AHM. 7 Ajy. ILAP. aododa, 
and 7 Aye is translated ouz, s¢ tu ne cesses pas de mentir. It is strange that 
the two scholars should fail to see on a little consideration that what they 
give as 7 Aye either represents or actually is dy ye, yes, this minute. Hon is 
used so again in 155, 10: | és xopaxas 76n. Nothing is more familiar in its way 
than this confusion of A A A. 

Two wishes may be expressed in conclusion. One is for further and 
independent scrutiny of the papyrus itself. The other is that, since we have 
now so large an amount of Menander’s writings, especially if we include the one 
line apophthegms which pass under his name, and of which a certain number 
no doubt are his, some scholar should undertake the editing of them separately 
with a complete commentary. More than eighty years have elapsed since 
Meineke published such an edition of them along with those of Philemon. It 
would be gratifying to Englishmen if the task were performed by a countryman 
of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, perhaps by a member of his own university, if not 
of his own college. Rutherford was in many respects excellently fitted for the 
work, but his knowledge, insight and taste have been too early lost to us 
during the very year in which these fragments were given to the world. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 


oe 


Peer bul AND HUNT'S 7EBTUNIS PAPYRI (Part II). 


The Tebtunes Papyrit, Part II]. Edited by B. P. GRENFELL and A. S. HUNT, 
with the assistance of E. J. GODSPEED. (University of California Publica- 
tions.) London: Henry Frowde, 1907. Pp. xv+485. Two Facsimiles 
and Map. 42 5s, net. 


IT is not easy for reviewers of Drs. Grenfell and Hunt’s amazing volumes to 
find new things to say of the explorers and their work. Throughout the past 
twelve years they have more than kept up the average of a volume a year, one 
of them extending to nearly 700 pages, and seven others averaging some 350 
pages apiece. The mere editing of the documents with translation and com- 
mentary, and the invaluable indices which accompany each volume, would justify 
any scholar in priding himself on his industry; but here we have editors who 
have been excavating for several months in each year, to spend the remaining 
months in manipulating, deciphering and publishing what they themselves have 
found. It is an old story by this time, but it is well to call upon Thaumas at 
the outset of our review, ‘lest we forget’ what must rank among the finest 
exhibitions of British industry and scholarship. The two volumes of Tebtunis 
Papyri, the largest of the whole series, owe their publication to the munificence 
of an American lady, Mrs. Hearst. The exceptional antiquity and interest of 
the documents published five years ago in the first volume prompt us to open 
a new instalment from Tebtunis with lively anticipation. On the whole, it can 
hardly be said that the collection matches its predecessor. The papyri are 
mostly of the Roman age, and a large proportion of them present nothing in 
their subject-matter that will interest any one outside the small circle of 
specialists in the topography of Egypt and the details of Roman administration. 
To me the documents appeal as material for investigation into the grammar 
and vocabulary of the Greek language when it had entered on its new career of 
conquest, as the Zingua franca of the Roman Empire. For the linguistic study 
of the Hellenistic vernacular this volume will be as indispensable as most of its 
predecessors. It does not illustrate the early age of Hellenistic like the Petrie 
collection and our editors’ earlier volumes from Hibeh and Tebtunis. But, on 
the other hand, there is no space wasted—as a student with my own proclivities 
accounts it—upon documents of the Byzantine age. From the third century 
B.C. to the third A.D., the vernacular changed remarkably little, and the papyri 
show throughout the marks of a real language of daily life, unspoilt by the 
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blundering bookishness which make the later documents often so irritating. The 
centuries just named mark the limits of this book, though only a small proportion 
belong to the first half of the period. Nothing better could be asked by the 
student who is seeking to illustrate the New Testament from those sources in 
which Adolf Deissmann taught us twelve years ago to find its closest linguistic 
parallel. 

The preface tells us that we are to expect a third instalment, which will 
consist exclusively (like Part I.) of Ptolemaic papyri: on this Professor Smyly 
is working. In the present part Drs. Grenfell and Hunt have had the help of 
an American collaborator, Professor Godspeed of Chicago, who has himself 
previously given us two small collections of papyri, from Karanis and from the 
Cairo Museum. He has deciphered part of the documents here edited, and done 
the bulk of the indexing. As one who is constantly thumbing the superb indices 
which are one of the most helpful features of modern papyrus collections, I feel 
peculiar gratitude to scholars who are ready to undertake such drudgery, and to 
do it so well. 

The classical fragments in this volume need not detain us. Two con- 
siderable scraps (ii/A.D.) from J/éad ii. and xi. present us with a few variants. I 
should leave these to the critics, but for an interesting remark of the editors on 
Iliad xi. 603 f., which in the papyrus run respectively |exwyoev To[ and |Awzave.|[; 
with twenty-two letters missing at the beginning of each line. Like 610, which 
is ]Aetov oace avaxtos, these lines are totally different from the text as known to 
us. The editors note: 

‘If Awzave is kat- or ameAwvrave the papyrus reading had the same sense differently 
expressed. The compounds of Aiurdvev are not Homeric, and the occurrence of the word 
would point to a comparatively late origin for the variant.’ 

This is a little misleading, for the simplex is not Homeric either. The word’s 
record is rather perplexing, for its relation to “quo shows that its stem (with or 
without the added -avw—see Brugmann Gv. Gram*. 289) must have been in 
existence from the first. Its emergence in Hippocrates, with a solitary appear- 
ance (in the perfective compound) in Thucydides, and later in Euripides (éxA.), 
suggests to me that its provenance is really Ionic. It struggles into Attic popular 
speech in the second half of iv/B.c. (Meisterhans® 176), and is found three times 
in Ptolemaic papyri (Mayser Gram. 402), also in LXx. I note one Byzantine 
example, P. Grenf. 60“ (vi/A.D.), It is suggestive that its scanty N.T. record is 
supplemented by three additional appearances in the ‘Western’ Text: Ac. 8%, 
17° D, and 2 Co. 4° FG—elsewhere only 1 Pet. 2% (Blass V.7. Gv. 55). If my 
guess is right, it fits in well with many other Ionic importations which only 
secured a precarious footing in the Kou. Among these is tesoepaxovra, which 
is twice written in these Homeric fragments. It is clear that Ionic rhapsodists 
of the age of Hippocrates or earlier would account for these new lines: a late 


Hellenistic /z¢¢évateur would perhaps have been less likely to invent the good 
Homeric dace (F)avaxros. 


. a 
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Among the remaining literary papyri the Greek original of Dictys Cretensis 
takes the first place. The rest are medical and astrological, with one magical 
charm (which hardly claims a place in the literary section), and two very 
interesting acrostics. These last,, whether for grammar, for spelling, or for 
vocabulary, seem decidedly less ‘literary’ than our own nursery ABC books. 
The repeated substitution of the vulgar -i -w for -1os -cov, and the spellings 
ehournOny, mepimecite, yevvéws, euaTov, are noteworthy in the first half of i/A.D. 
At this period we may also recognise defective culture in the aoristic use of 
the perfect—ica otra jpxe,| kaddorToy iuarw, ‘Just so he took it, my lovely 
garment’; and vucri Frat, | Eévos 6 apas. 

I have little to say about the documents in the body of the book, which 
specialists will welcome for their subject-matter. The minute notes of the editors 
show us how many new points there are about the system of taxation in Roman 
Egypt. Those who like to prowl in this borderland between classics and mathe- 
matics will study the volume for themselves, and will find the versatile editors quite 
at home in columns of Greek figures, fractions and all, and capable of correcting 
mistakes in calculation. Much more interesting to most of us is the curious set 
of documents which exhibit the unblushingly mercantile principles of election to 
mpopyreiac at the temple of Socnebtunis, the local form of the crocodile-god 
Sobk. The prophet was the chief of ten (or more)‘ presbyters’ who administered 
the temple and the glebe attached to it; and the office, which carried con- 
siderable emoluments, was bought from Government after a brisk competition. 
The god himself claims a moment’s notice from his identification with the Greek 
Kronos. What was there in Kronos to prompt his selection to represent the 
divine crocodile? One is reminded of the queer leontocephalous creature, 
encircled by the great serpent, which in Mithraism is equated to Kronos, being 
in his own language Zrvan Akarana, or Boundless Time. Had Kronos any 
special affinity for reptiles, or is the association accidental? The familiar 
confusion of Kpovos and xpovos may of course account for the Mithraic use of 
the name. These twenty-five documents, nearly all found in houses within the 
temple area, and all but three dating from ii/A.D., throw much light on the 
priesthoods, with their characteristic rite of circumcision, and promotion by 
purchase within the limits of qualification. Among other interesting documents 
are No. 316, dealing with the registration of ephebi at Alexandria (one of them 
three years old!), and No. 407, in which a man tells his wife and daughter that 
if they raise difficulties about his emancipating some slaves he will leave his 
money to the Church—the Serapeum at Alexandria—instead of to them. The 
private letters (Nos. 407-424) are, as might be expected, much the most 
readable papyri here; and I cannot resist a great desire that we might have all 
the private letters Drs. Grenfell and Hunt can lay their hands on printed in 
full. These human documents are naturally better reading than those which 
mostly run in formulae; and as monuments of the purest vernacular Kovwy they 
are incomparably superior to other kinds of papyri. I find the description of 
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No. 583 most tantalising. It is a soldier’s letter, ‘in very poor Greek, con- 
taining forty-four lines (incomplete) ; and we have only the address given us. I 
have visions of Greek as delightfully bad as that of the schoolboy who wrote 
O.P. 119. And what single papyrus gives us in similar compass so many sole- 
cisms that show us how the language is tending? 

The value of private letters to the student of language history may well be 
exhibited from one or two letters in this volume. No. 414 adds several new 
items to the Thesaurus Graecttatis which will be undertaken some day, when no 
more papyri can be found to enlarge the Hellenic pomerzum. It is good to 
know that radotpépw (=-tov) is the word for a feeding-bottle. The reader 
of the Greek Testament rises at once to éav kourpas cy (Jn. 4°"), and the forms 
cpupidw and yAwodkouov. There are three exx. of acc. pl. in -es, and one of 
acc. sing. (3rd decl.) in -av: note also the Doric mukos once, as not seldom in 
illiterate papyri. The sentence ¢ uy Sti joOévnxa, Tada TeTovpyy cou shows the 
dropping of dy in unfulfilled condition: on this phenomenon in the N.T. see 
my Prolegomena p. 200. These do not exhaust the lexical and grammatical 
notes one might make on this second century letter of less than forty lines. The 
shorter letter, No. 417 (iii/A.D.), is also rich in points of linguistic interest. ‘The 
Greek is of the most vulgar type, but none of its solecisms are without 
significance. The letter opens [yal]oou toANa—the optative proper (common in 
Paul, who uses practically no other optatives) has not yet vanished even from 
illiterate vernacular, though naturally rare. The spelling etoyye has several 
parallels in vulgar writing: avepxéoro ( = -éc0w) is a common lapse of the opposite 
kind. K0evay ( = x:T@va) illustrates afresh the frequency of this Ionic form in the 
Kowy. Twice orc serves for inverted commas, as constantly in N.T. (and earlier), 
If the editors’ alternative éopt#v were supplied with eis “Avtwdov, instead of zoAw, 
we should have in ti 0édus ayopacoper ( = -wmuev) ets ’AvTwoov ;—a curious parallel 
to Jn. 13% No. 413, a ‘badly written letter, apparently from a slave to her 
mistress, suggests one or two special reflexions. It is sometimes assumed that 
a large use of compound verbs is a sign of a literary style in the late period. 
But of twenty verb forms, in as many lines, we find five to be compounds, viz. 
amexatéotTyoa (augment as in N.T.), deréuvou, cvvadayn (-n\Aayn), avax poviCouer, 
amddos. (The difficult sentence Eud poovvy META TO TEMIV TO depuatixw (ine daAma- 
tixtov) ‘Ioidwpov erw$eto might even make the proportion 6:21, for the editors’ 
‘E., after she had cut the robe, zzquzved (“ éxv@ero?”) of I.’ makes very poor sense. 
Can it conceivably be é7w@eiro, in the sense ‘ put the blame on’ ?) 

One or two notes may be brought together under the heading of proper 
names. The fusion of Greek and Egyptian is well seen in the hybrids 
Thenheraclea and Thenzoila. The use of abbreviated names has a peculiarly 
good illustration in No. 409 (A.D. 5), where the dioecetes ’AxovotiAaos is addressed 
in the body of the letter, on the back of which is "Axovrt dtocxnrq. Among 
scanty traces of Semites in the Arsinoite nome we notice two names of villages, 
Lauapea and Xavaavai's, in the great list of places—a work of immense labour— 
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which occupies most of App. II. pp. 343-424. I have been wondering why in 
No. 372 the editors print Leuivos (Leuetvos) ter: have they authority for 
postulating a different quantity from that in Geminus? Of course «& may as 
well be short as long. 

One or two lexical points may be set down. The wider meaning of 
adeAos, important as foreshadowing the special N.T. usage (see Deissmann’s 
Bible Studies, pp. 87 f.), is apparent here. Thus in No. 412 Damas writes Ty 
adeAdy mov, and bids her salute ryv meTépa cov Kat Tov watépa cov. Clearly 
adehgy here means wife, and need not therefore imply the consanguineous 
marriage; see further evidence in Witkowski’s note, Efzst. Priv. Graec. p. 38. 
Add with the editors No. 418, addressed ‘Qpvyéver tapa Lwrypiyov idov, but with 
adehé inside. Four examples from ii/A.D. may be cited for BactraGw = carry off, 
which is important in the N.T. In No. 550 the line beginning zeprcaO[ 
looks as though it may supply us with the word which in 1 Cor. 4” has the 
metaphorical sense (aepia0apuara). In the light of M.Gr. it is interesting 
to observe 7po tov ddAwv in No. 418 instead of the usual zpo wavtTwv. The 
writer of this letter closes with a portentous aspiration—jpe0’ ay éppacOa ce 
eUTUXevdofourvTa mavoknoia evyouat, I could add many other lexical notes, but 
must close with one on grammar. In No. 317 éd)’ Gy éay GdXwv déov jv we ought 
to read 7{v}, as often (see Prolegomena 49); but in 333 there is éay jody ti 
maQovres (A.D. 216) to show that éav=7/ is not very particular. The sense here 
(“if anything should have happened to them”) could be expressed by dow: I 
suspect that the frequent use of 7#v for 7 caused analogy products in the plural. 
In 423 (early iii/AD.) I should certainly print éay otv uy fs NaBwv Ta rpdBaTa, 
not 7s, as the editors: note again the remarkable periphrastic tense. For a 
different reason I should restore the « subscript in 316, Téxvy aAuevs (cf. Ac. 18°). 
The suggestion, if right, will serve as an appropriate jot-and-tittle criticism 
with which to close this notice of a book in which Momus himself could find 
nothing bigger to blame. 

JAMES HOPE MOULTON. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
(See C.R. 1906, pp. 379 59g.) 


SincE the date of my last report upon this subject there has been little to chronicle 
in regard to the excavations in the Forum. The work of clearing the superficial strata 
which cover the remainder of the site of the Basilica Aemilia is proceeding somewhat 
slowly, and the level at which interesting discoveries may be expected has not yet 
been reached. Nor is the Forum Museum as yet ready. New discoveries have been 
confined to small excavations on the S.E. and the S.W. sides of the Arch of Titus, where 
large blocks of travertine, which originally belonged to some other building, and floors in 
concrete and ofus spicatum, with foundations and drains below them, have been found, 
orientated more or less in correspondence with the older Sacra Via. ‘Two parallel walls 
at a lower level, however, of large blocks of tufa may well be connected with the 
earlier temple of Jupiter Stator, which preceded the massive concrete foundation of the 
temple as we have it, which is orientated with the temple of Venus and Rome and 
the Arch of Titus. 

Close by are scanty traces of what seems to be another prehistoric necropolis. 

The official reports in the JVotizze degli Scavi continue to deal with the prehistoric 
necropolis near the temple of Antoninus and Faustina (1906, 5 sgg. 253 sgg.); but the 
description of the tombs found is not yet complete, though since the report on the 
sacrarium Iuturnae appeared in 1906 (zdid. 41 sgg.), we have had no description in detail 
from Comm. Boni’s pen of any other part of the Forum. 

Further, some of the as yet undescribed tombs have been uncovered, and their 
contents left zz sztw, being thus exposed (though the whole necropolis is covered with a 
roof) to alternations of heat and cold, and latterly to the overflow of a drain. It seems 
that the interest, great as it is, of being able to see the contents of these tombs zm sztu 
is being purchased at too high a price: for certainly the objects will not be the better 
for their long exposure. 

A caution should be given to readers of the craniological portion of the two reports 
referred to. Prof. Mosso, who is responsible for the first report (pp. 46 sgg.), only had the 
skull from tomb B before him, which he pronounced to be that of a man of from 40 to 45 
years of age. In the second report, on the other hand, which deals with tomb B as a 
whole and with tombs X and Y also, tomb B is pronounced by Prof. Tedeschi, who had 
the opportunity of examining the whole skeleton, to be that of a woman (pp. 259 sgq.). 
No reference, however, to the first report is given, though the most remarkable divergence, 
that in the cephalic index, given by Mosso as 73, 3, and Tedeschi as 75, 5, may well 
be due to a misprint. 

The discoveries made by Comm. Boni in connexion with the Column of Trajan up 
to June 1906 were described in C.2&. 1906, 379 seg. Further investigation showed that 
immediately to the north-west of the column, 44 feet below the level of the time of 
Trajan, lay the pavement of a road, flanked by a concrete wall faced with broken tiles 
(cf. Papers of the British School at Rome, iv. 99), attributable to the rst cent. a.D., and 
below this a drain; while below it again, 13 feet below the level of the Forum, was a 
pavement of rammed tufa fragments, and between the two a considerable amount of 
pottery (see my article in Builder, Dec. 15, 1906, p. 679, and the detailed report by 
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Boni in Wottzie degli Scavi, 1907, 361 sgg., which contains many interesting details as to 
the structure of the column, and some admirable drawings). Remains of earlier concrete 
foundations were also discovered in the north-eastern exedra of the Forum. It is notice- 
able that similar discoveries were made in 1812-14, and were described by Nibby in his 
edition of Nardini’s Roma Antica (1818), il. 351; but though their importance was at 
the time appreciated, they have since been forgotten. 

It is now clear-that the opinion of many writers that the column denotes the actual 
height of a ridge connecting the Capitol and the Quirinal, can no longer be held, and 
that some other interpretation must be given to the last phrase of the inscription, ‘ad 
declarandum quantae altitudinis mons et locus tantis operibus sit egestus.’ The first 
question is, whether we are to abandon the traditional rendering of the inscription, or 
whether we can still translate it as Dio Cassius did. Comm. Boni himself is in favour 
of the former course. He (JVuova Antologia, Nov. 1, 1906; cf. March 1, 1907) interprets 
it as a statement that the column had been erected to show to what height the mountain 
(the Quirinal) and the valley had been raised by such great buildings as those of Trajan. 
But to this rendering there are many objections. In the first place, ad declarandum is 
explained by Comm. Boni to mean that the column had been erected as a belvedere, 
z.€. that one would see from the top the height and magnificent proportions of the 
edifices erected—in which case one would expect to find the inscription at the top, not 
at the bottom, of the column. Next, the rendering of egestus as ‘raised’ has no parallels, 
except the somewhat remote one of Plin. HW. ii. 82, where it is used of a volcanic 
upheaval (alibi egestis molibus, alibt emissis amnibus); and though analogy may be quoted 
in its support, Mau (cf. zzfra) is probably right in maintaining that with so common a 
word usage must be decisive as to the meaning. And further, as he says, guantae 
altitudinis must belong to mons, not to egestus, t.e. given that, Boni’s interpretation of 
egestus were correct, the reference must be to a newly raised mous, not to the raising or 
elevation of an already existing one. 

Locus too is taken in a somewhat strained sense as meaning valley. Nor would 
matters be improved if mons were taken to refer to the ‘mountain-high’ buildings erected 
by Trajan. In short, while Boni’s interpretation of the facts is perfectly correct (except 
in regard to the remains which he attributes to the ‘Servian’ wall), his rendering of the 
inscription has not met with general acceptance. Another, proposed by Comparetti 
(Rendiconti det Lincet, xv. (1906), 575 s¢g.), does not commend itself any more than the 
last. He supposes that the height of the column indicates the side of a cube equal to 
the total mass of the stone quarried for these works (mons egestus tantis operibus). 

Among the latest suggestions in regard to the interpretation of the inscription, is one 
made by Mau in Rémische Mittetlungen, 1907, 187 sgg. He returns to Dio Cassius’ inter- 
pretation of the text, which he translates ‘in welcher Hohe der Berg und der Platz fiir die 
Bauten abgetragen wiirde,’ taking Jocus tants operibus in close conjunction,? and noting that 
Hiilsen agrees with this rendering. He attributes the ambiguity of the expression simply to 
lack of space upon the tablet intended for the inscription. He comes to the conclusion that, 
as there is no room for it either to the north (outside) of the line of the Servian wall as 
prolonged eastward to the Quirinal in the straight line of its course (as indicated in 
Lanciani’s Forma Urbis, 22) at the point where it leaves the east side of the Capitol, or to 
the south of the wall (for here the Fora of Caesar and Augustus come too close), the mons 


xviii. 16. mavTds yap Tod xwplov éxeivov dpevod Tantis operibus he too takes asa dative. He points out 
évros Karéoxae Toco0rov dcov 6 Kiwy dvlcxe., kat Thy in detail that Boni’s interpretation will not hold from 
Gryopay éx TovUTov Tedivhy KaTecKevdce. the philological point of view, and suggests that the 

21 think Costa in Rivista di Storia Antica, xi. 482, ons should be sought further to the N.E. on the site 
is quite right in pointing out that mons et locus should of the temple of Trajan and the E. side of the Basilica 
be taken to be a hendiadys (xwplov épewvsy, as Dio has | Ulpia—whether rightly, I rather doubt. 
it): this is why we have the singular szt egestus. 
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can only be identified with the aggerv of the Servian wall, which would have been necessary to 
reinforce it at this point, where it crossed a natural line of access to the centre of the 
ancient city. It is difficult, if not impossible, to believe that the agger can ever have been so 
high: and Mau supposes that either the measurement is an exaggerated representation of the 
truth, or that the height of the mons was in reality only that of the base of the column (some 
8 métres with plinth and steps). 

But if the obstruction in the valley were comparatively so small—for an agger hardly 
200 métres long and perhaps 25 to 30 thick would not have offered by any means an 
insuperable obstacle—one hardly understands how it was that the solution of what must 
have been one of the greatest traffic problems of ancient Rome (as it certainly is in modern 
days) was not adopted long before. Cicero indeed, in a well-known letter (ad Az. 
iv. 16) gives us an account of Caesar’s plans in that direction (cf. C.2. 1906, 282). 
But it is quite possible that here, as elsewhere, Caesar intended to do much more than 
he was actually able to do: for, now that it is clear that the valley between the Capitol 
and the Quirinal already existed, there does not seem much reason for supposing that the site 
of the atrium Libertatis was at all far from the N.E. hemicycle of the Forum of Trajan, which 
is represented in a fragment of the Jorma Urbis (Jordan, 25) with the inscription 
LIBERTATIS (Hiilsen, dm. Mitt. 1889, 241). In short, it is possible that Caesar 
intended to do what Trajan eventually did: though we are still met by the question, why the 
solution of the difficulty was so long deferred. That the Forum of Trajan was begun by 
Domitian (Boni, Vor. Scavi cit. 415, following Nichols, Roman Forum, 271) seems 
improbable. The true reading in Aurelius Victor, Caes. 13, seems to be ‘adhuc Romae a 
Domitiano coepta atque alia multa plusquam magnifice coluit,’ fora being interpolated. 
We may ask again, why the Via Flaminia did not leave Rome at the lowest possible point, 
2.e. by an aperture in this aggev, instead of doing so by a gate placed part of the way up the 
slope of the Capitol, the site of which, at the highest point of the Via di Marforio, is 
indicated on sheet 22 of Lanciani’s Forma Urbis quoted above. Why should it have 
climbed up the hill and down again? 

Mau is obviously not prepared to accept Boni’s attribution of two blocks of tufa, resting 
upon a foundation of concrete (/Vot. Scavi at. 401 sgg.), found a little to the west of the 
Column of Trajan, to the ‘Servian’ wall;1 and I must say that I too do not consider the 
evidence as yet obtained to be at all sufficient. The position of this supposed fragment 
too, does not in the least fit in with the position of the Porta Ratumena(?) and of the 
fragments of wall adjacent to it; and it is to me quite incomprekensible that, supposing 
Boni’s attribution to be correct, the wall should not have turned to cross the valley at 
the Tomb of Bibulus, instead of following the east slope of the Capitol for some 125 yards. 
(Cf. Mau, of. ett. 192.) 

The conclusion of the whole matter to my mind is this—that, provisionally, it is safest 
to return to the traditional translation of the inscription, which, with the variation suggested 
by Costa, would then run ‘to show to what a depth the hilly site was removed for so 
great buildings,’ and to adopt Hiilsen’s interpretation of its meaning. He explains it 
(Roman Forum, p. 21) thus: ‘The very site (of the Forum of Trajan) had to be obtained 
by a vast piece of engineering; the most southern point of the Quirinal hill, which 
had hitherto extended very close to the Capitoline, was excavated by working in from 
the plain wnttl so much of the shoulder had been cut off that the height of the side thus 
laid bare was one hundred Roman feet [the height of the column without the base].’ 

The great objection to this view is, that a hundred feet is a considerable overstatement 
of the truth. Boni’s diagram (/Vo¢. Scavi cit. p. 362) shows clearly enough that the 
difference between the level of the Forum of Trajan (16.06 métres above sea-level) 
and that of the Quirinal behind the north-eastern hemicycle at the point where some 
remains of the ‘Servian’ wall are visible in the Via Nazionale (37.44 métres) is 


1This would of course bring its line considerably further N. than Mau is inclined to do. 
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considerably less—21.38 metres are roughly 72 Roman feet. (The column itself without 
the pedestal has recently been accurately determined to measure 29.77 métres, giving 
the length of the Roman foot as 0.2977 métre.) But the objections to the other theories 
propounded seem to me stronger still. 

Important and interesting excavations have recently been begun upon the Palatine, 
at the top of the so-called Scalae Caci, but are for the moment at a standstill. Pinza 
deals with the remains at the S.W. (more strictly W.) angle of the hill, as known 
before these excavations, in a lengthy and very complicated memoir, entitled Z’angolo 
sudovest del Palatino (more strictly the west angle), reprinted from the Axnali della 
Societa degh Ingegneri ed Architetti [taliant for 1907. Still, a summary of the article 
may be interesting. 

The remains of walling of the earliest period (A in Pinza’s classification), formed 
of small thin blocks of gray lamellar tufa, are far too scanty at present to justify 
Pinza’s reconstruction, according to which they were coextensive with the various walls 
of blocks of brown granular tufa. Pinza, on the other hand, despite the considerable 
differences of level, connects all these fragments, and supposes that they formed the 
substructions of a large trapezoidal area, enclosing the space occupied by the temple 
of Cybele and the buildings to the E. of it as far as the house of Livia. 

He assigns them to a date not much anterior to the last century of the Republic 
(p. 11 jm.), and is not inclined to believe the substruction to be of a defensive character. 
The access to the upper terrace he places somewhat to the W. of the Scalae Caci, at 
the point where the wall forms a right angle to the S. To the next period (H) belongs 
the substruction in concrete which supports the portico of opus guadratum and reticulatum 
below the temple to the S. This portico took the place of the previous means of access 
to the upper level of the hill (p. 19 zvz7.). 

Further restorations of the substructions took place early in the imperial period (K, L), 
and again later on under the empire (N, O). He also considers, and apparently rightly, 
that the so-called Scalae Cact are the rock-cut foundations of a comparatively late 
‘cordonata’ or paved path. 

Pinza is inclined (pp. 45 sgg.) to seek the Porta Romanula or Romana of the primitive 
Palatine city not at the N.W. angle of the hill (as many topographers have done), but at 
the S.W. angle, reading in Varro, Z.Z. v. 164, ‘alteram (portam) Romanulam, ab Roma 
dictam, quae habet gradus in Navalia ad Volupiae sacellum.’ The reading zz nova via, 
generally adopted by the editors, and first of all by Scaliger (whom Pinza on p. 46 
manages to transform into a manuscript!), is not found in the MSS. which have xovalia 
(except b, which has ova), whence the Vulgate zavaiza arose; and this Pinza proposes 
to revive. The phrase zz zavafia would have to be translated not ‘into’ but ‘towards’ 
the Navalia, which were at some distance off, near the mouth of the Cloaca Maxima. 

The placing of the gate at the W. angle has the additional advantage that the 
description of it as injimo clivo victoriae (Festus, p. 262, Miill.) is better satisfied. And 
the other passage of Varro, Z.Z. vi. 23, ‘Angeronalia ab Angerona, cui sacrificium fit 
in curia Acculeia, et cuius feriae publicae is dies... . Hoc sacrificium fit in Velabro, 
qua in novam viam exitur, ut aiunt quidam ad sepulcrum Accae, ut quod ibi prope 
faciunt diis manibus servilibus sacerdotes; qui uterque locus extra urbem antiquam fuit 
non longe a porta Romanula,’ where there is no suspicion of any variety in the reading, 
does not oblige #$”to suppose that the Porta Romanula was at the N. angle of the 
Palatine: for the Nova Via ‘encircled the hill on its north-east and north-west sides, 
and finally ended in the Velabrum under the Porta Romana (in the neighbourhood of 
S. Teodoro)’ (Hiilsen, Roman Forum, 206 and reff.). 

Pinza would thus make the Scalae Caci a short cut leading down from the W. part 
of the hill to the Porta Romana, and this in view of Varro’s description (v. 164) of the 
Palatine as having two gates, without mention of the Scalae Caci, seems not unreasonable. 

NO, VI. VOL. II. K 
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The last excavations were begun in April 1907, and, with laudable promptitude, 
four interim reports, from the pen of Prof. Vaglieri, who, with Conte Cozza, has 
been responsible for the excavations, have already appeared. A wall of well 
laid tufa blocks, six feet wide, and resting on the natural tufa of the hill, was 
found for a length of about 30 feet, running N.W. towards the W. angle of the 
hill. It was found to be covered with ‘ Etrusco-Campanian’ pottery of the third and 
second century B.c., and the blocks taken from it had been made use of in some of the 
surrounding buildings, which were erected upon a stratum of similar pottery. The wall, 
on the other hand, was found to have been partly built over a tomb ‘a fossa’ which lay 
on its S.W. side: the tomb was covered with a slab of tufa, and in it was a scyphos, 
apparently of local manufacture, attributable to the fourth century B.c.; the paste is 
reddish, and the black varnish leaves only a red decorative band, with black splotches, 
at the level of the handles. The wall was at once assumed to be part of the fortifications 
of the Palatine, constructed after the invasion of the Gauls—which would of course put 
the so-called wall of Romulus later than it (as the wall of Romulus is outside it, running 
as it does halfway down the hill) and the so-called Servian walls later still. But I do 
not think, despite the authority of Prof. Pais and others, that there is as yet at all 
sufficient evidence of its fortificatory character. 

To the N.W. of this wall a level surface of rock was found with various small holes 
cut in it, to contain wooden posts: these were thought to have supported some roof or 
covering for a much earlier tomb ‘a pozzo.’ It is therefore supposed that there were 
two successive primitive settlements. The conical cistern in front of the house of Livia 
would belong to the second period, its walls being ‘ packed’ on the outside with material 
of the earliest period. 

Thus far the first report (JVot Scavi, 1907, 185 sgg.). It has already met with 
some sharp criticism from Prof. Pigorini (Rexdiconti dec Lincet, 1907 (xvi.)). He points 
out, and, I think, justly, that the evidence for considering the holes alluded to as the 
remains of tombs is insufficient, considering that nothing was found in them, and that 
the pottery that was found cannot be affirmed to be sepulchral in contradistinction to 
ordinary pottery. Further, that the supposition that fragments of Villanova ossuaries were 
found is erroneous—they were merely some of the many pieces of Latin pottery. This 
goes back to the eighth century B.c. According to the report, one fragment of proto- 
Corinthian ware was found, and above the ‘tombs’ was a stratum of black earth, which 
contained no objects later than the sixth century B.c. There thus seemed to be a gap 
until the fourth century B.c., to which the inhumation tomb belonged. Gatti states 
indeed (Bull. Com. 1907, 202) that some of the sepulchral pottery found on the Palatine 
is as late as the second century B.c.; but this, as Pigorini points out, is probably 
erroneous. 

The second report (zd:d. 264 sgg.) deals with the continuation of the excavations 
towards the N.E., z.e. towards the interior of the hill. Several drains were found here, 
at different levels and in different directions, which can be divided into three groups, one 
previous to the fourth century B.c., the second, at a higher level, later than the demolition 
of the fortification of large blocks (third century B.c.?), while the third belongs to the 
end of the Republic, when the ground was again and for the last time considerably 
raised. The total artificial elevation of the level in front of the house of Livia is 
estimated at about 25 feet (p. 185), the material having, it is supposed, been obtained 
from the S.W. slope, which would account for the destruction of the upper portion of 
the ‘tombs of the earliest period.’ 

There are also three types of walling traceable in the foundation which fronts on the 
approach by the Scalae Caci. The earliest, running N.W., consists of small blocks of 
cappellaccio, resembling the wall in the Comitium which forms the front of the suggestus 
(Hiilsen in Rom. Mitt. 1905, 30; cf. C.R. 1906, 133 jiz.); the next is a well built wall of 


See f 
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blocks of brown tufa, with masons’ marks, forming a part of the fortifications (not earlier, 
therefore, according to Vaglieri, than the invasion of the Gauls), cutting through the 
conical cistern in front of the house of Livia, and running N.E.; while the third, going 
N.W. again, is formed of blocks from various places. It obstructs the road from the 
Scalae Caci, having been constructed to support a building (a temple perhaps), the second 
wall being also used for this purpose after it had ceased to serve for its original use, 
and continues to the N.W. and N.E.: in places it is no less than 16 blocks high, and 
rests on the solid rock. A portion of similar walling is found in the centre of an earlier 
circular cistern, some 20 feet in diameter, formed of thin slabs of cappellaccio, and 
coated externally with clay. In this clay were found four proto-Corinthian vases (sixth 
century), which should therefore give the date of this cistern. The fact that a winding 
staircase descends into it renders it improbable that it was roofed; and in other respects 
the construction is quite different to that of the conical cistern nearer the house of Livia. 

The third and fourth reports (27d. 444 sgg.,. 529 sgg.) deal mainly with the portion 
of the site to the N.W. of the first part excavated, and describe some cuttings in the 
rock—narrow channels which enclose three roughly rectangular areas, probably huts of 
brushwood, the channels serving to support their sides. These huts, too, are supposed 
to have been, not for habitation, but the coverings of tombs; and the pottery found, some 
Latin, some Etruscan in character, is again considered not to invalidate this hypothesis : 
some small focu/z were found, but they have, it is stated, hardly any traces of use. In 
view of Pigorini’s criticisms, it may be well to reserve one’s judgment concerning this 
point. 

The remainder of the reports deals with the various terra-cottas discovered further 
to the N.E., and which belonged apparently to the decorations of a temple—cf. also 
the second report, pp. 273 sgg. The earliest of them belong to the sixth century B.c. 

As will be seen, the excavations have already produced results of considerable 
importance, though it is as yet too early—nor has the work gone far enough—to 
pronounce with certainty as to their results. It has now been decided that the excavations 
on the Palatine shall for the future be, with those of the Forum, under the charge of 
Comm. Boni. We may perhaps be allowed to express a hope that their continuance 
may not be long delayed and may lead to further interesting discoveries. 

The interest of excavations in the heart of ancient Rome is so paramount, that 
a certain impatience is perhaps excusable—and not altogether unjustified by the delays 
in publication which have taken place both in Rome and elsewhere in Italy. Perhaps 
one of the most striking cases is that mentioned by Prof. Orsi in Aftz del Congresso 
Internazionale delle Scienze Storiche, Rome, 1903, vol. v. (Archeologia), p. 201, who 
informs us of what many scholars very likely do not know, that after the first campaign 
of excavations at Locri in 1889-90 (in which an Ionic temple, the only one in Magna 
Graecia, was discovered) two others followed in 1890-1, in which a large number of 
archaic terra cottas and some large ‘fosse’ containing over 14,000 scyfhoz arranged in 
rows were discovered near the temple, and the walls of the city traced for a perimeter 
of nearly five miles, the city being divided into three parts, and very strongly fortified. 
The results of these important excavations are still unpublished! 

Returning to the Palatine, we may note that the Villa Mills has at last passed 
into the possession of the Italian Government. The demolition of parts of the Villa 
has already been carried out, but, as it has largely incorporated the walls of the central 
portion of the Domus Augustana, as restored by Domitian (cf. Hiilsen—Jordan, 
Topographie, 1. iii. 93 sgg.), it will not be necessary to remove the whole of it; 
and it will probably serve as a local museum. In one of its chambers some badly 
preserved frescoes have been found, attributable to the fourth or fifth century A.D., 
and belonging no doubt to the ancient oratory of S. Cesario, the first Christian 
place of worship established on the Palatine. In another chamber are later 
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frescoes of the twelfth or thirteenth century, connected with the Greek monastery which 
we know to have been founded here in the eighth or ninth century. (Cf. Bartoli in 
Nuovo Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, 191 Sg9q.) 

The clearing of the site for the new hall of the Chamber of Deputies at Monte 
Citorio has resulted in the discovery of a square area enclosed by six travertine cppz 
on each side, with an iron railing between them: within this area are fragments of a 
marble plinth moulding, some of them zm sztu. 

It appears to have been an ustrinum similar to that of the Antonini discovered a little 
to the S.W. in 1703 (Jordan—Hiilsen, Zopographie, i. 3. 604; Vor. Scavi, 1907, 525). 

Another interesting discovery made in July 1906 only became widely known in 
the course of last spring, that of several inscriptions and other fragments belonging 
to the Lucus Furrinae, the grove, on the right bank of the Tiber, below the Janiculum, 
where Gaius Gracchus sought his last refuge from his pursuers, and when they pressed 
him close, ordered his slave Philocrates to kill him (6 6€ @Odveu puxpdv eis tepdv ddAcos 
*Epwtwov Karadvydv, KaKel StapGeiperar, tot Piroxpdrovs daveddvTos Exeivov, eita EavTov 
exurpagavtos: Plut. C. Gracch. 16). The finds were made at a depth of about fifteen 
or twenty feet, in sinking the foundations for a house in the garden of the former 
Villa Sciarra, now the property of Mr. G. Wurts. | 

The discoveries are described by M. Gauckler in Comptes Rendus de 1’ Académie des 
Lnscriptions, 1907, 135 sgg., and Bull. Com. 1907, 45 sgg., and by Prof. Hiilsen in fom. 
Mitt. 1907, 225 sqq. 

The objects discovered consist of (1) a group of finely sculptured architectural 
fragments, all of white marble, three of which are blocks bearing fragmentary inscriptions 
in Greek; (2) a block of white marble 4 feet square, 1 foot thick at the edges and 
about 5 inches thick elsewhere: in the centre is a hole 7 inches in diameter at the 
top, and only 24 at the bottom. 

The upper surface of the block bears the inscription 


Serpds drws kpatepds Odpo, Oeots rapl[é]xou | dv 67 Tawwvas Sevrvoxpiryns €Gero. 


Gauckler considers the block to have served as the orifice of a fountain: on the under 
side, indeed, in the interior of the cavity, there were traces of mortar, as though it had 
covered a solid foundation, with the fountain pipe in the centre. MHiilsen, on the other 
hand, compares it with the lid of a stone chest for offerings in money, found on the 
island of Thera,! and considered that this block had originally served for the same 
purpose, while admitting that the calcareous deposit which covered the surface of the 
stone showed that it had been for a long time under water. 

The inscription is brief and somewhat ambiguous. M. Gauckler renders it ‘by this 
mighty conduit [Seou0s=capzation in French] Gaionas the master of the feast has 
enchained the spring to make it serve for sacrifices to the gods.’ M. Clermont- 
Ganneau (C.R. Acad. Inscr. et B.-L., 1907, 256) suggests the translation ‘that the 
powerful charm may furnish a victim to the gods, Gaionas the deurvoxpitns has placed 
it,’ supposing that the hole served for the insertion of lead tablets with defixiones written 
upon them. MHliilsen, on the other hand, treats it as incomplete, the main sentence 
being omitted, and translates ‘... that a strong fetter may keep the sacrifice for the 
gods, which Gaionas the dezvoxpitns has made.’ In any case the Greek is not very 
correct nor clear. 

Three inscriptions relating to Gaionas have already come to light, including his 
tombstone (now lost), the text of which ran thus: D(és) MJd(antbus) S(acrum). «v0dde 
Tawwvas, és KkiotiPep qv rote ‘Poyns, Kal detrvors Kpeivas toAAd pet’ evhpocivys, Kalmar 
[sc] ro Oavdtw pndév dperrddpevos. Gatonas animula. 


1See F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Zhera 1. Die Insel Thera in Altertum und Gegenwart, 258 sqq. 
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M. Gauckler, considering that the banquets at which Gaionas presided must have 
been sacred, wishes to interpret cstiber as an equivalent of cstifer, #e. a bearer of the 
cista mystica: he pronounces against the obvious sense of cistiber = quingue vir cis Tiberim, 
ze. one of a committee of five officials who were responsible for the safety of the 
streets and were subordinate to the ¢resviri capi/ales, holding that Gaionas was too rich a 
man to have held, and still less to have been proud of, so subordinate a post. I must 
confess, on the other hand, that even the lowest official position at Rome would probably 
have seemed to an Oriental (as a government post to a Babu to-day) of considerable 
importance. Hiilsen (of. ct. 244) refuses to accept Gauckler’s rendering. (3) Fragments 
of a dedication carved on the lintel of a door (?) to Belus, the well-known Babylonian 
deity. (4) An altar dedicated to Adad, a Syrian divinity, with the epithets AvBavedrns and 
’Axpwpeityns | (perhaps = ‘adored on the summits of the mountains,’ as M. Gauckler suggests). 
(5) An Altar bearing the following dedication: Sac(rum) Aug(usto) | Lovi Malec- 
jabrudi | M. Oppius Agroecus | et T. Sestius Agathange [lus d(onum) d(ederunt)). 
Clermont-Ganneau in Comptes Rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
1907, 250 sgg., maintains that the reading Madeciabrudi is contrary to analogy, and that 
Malec Labrudi(tano) is better. The city of Iabruda was to the east of Heliopolis, and 
it is natural that we should have dedications to the Jupiter (Baal) of both cities. The 
provenance of C./.Z. vi. 420=30764, is not known, but zdzd. 432 (cf add. p. 3005), 
another dedication to Jupiter Heliopolitanus, was found in 1803, near S, Cosimato, 
immediately below the Villa Sciarra. It is a high square base with a representation 
of the Dea Syria on the top of it; while zdid. 422, seen by Fra Giocondo and others in 
the sixteenth century in the church of the Santi Quaranta (now S. Pasquale Baylon), near 
S. Cosimato, runs thus: 

L(ovt) O( ptimo) Maximo) Heliopolitano) Sacr(um) Genito Forinarum et cultoribus 
huius loci Terentia Nice cum Terentio Damarione filio sacerdote et Terentio Damarione 
tun(tore) et Fonteio Onesimo filio sacrorum signum et basim voto suscepto de suo posuit 
lustro etusdem Damarionis. 

That this Genzus Forinarum had any connexion with the archaic Roman Furrina? 
was denied by Mommsen and doubted by Hiilsen (in Jordan, Zopographie, 1. ili. 625 n. 8), 
but a recent discovery in the Villa Sciarra decided the question in the opposite sense. 
This was (6) an altar bearing the following inscription: 

Ait Kepavviw "Apteuis 7 Kat Zodwvia Kumrpia e£ eritayns aveOnkev cat Novdes (sz) 
Poppives (sic). 

The rapprochement between the Forinae, the Nivdes Péppives, and Furrina is obvious ; 
while that with the Erinyes came from a supposed connexion between Furia and Furrina 
or Furina (Cicero, de nat. deor. iii. 18. 46), and, as Hiilsen conjectures (of. c7t. 249), 
may well have been the origin of the caput Gorgonis (probably a street name) which 
appears in the Regionary catalogues of the fourth century a.D. 

In Piazza Dante, S. of the site of the Porta Esquilina and E. of the line of the 
‘Servian’ wall, in constructing the foundations for a new savings-bank, a group of buildings 
has been brought to light, belonging to the Horti Lamiani; and here was discovered a 
statuary group composed of two girls, one carrying her companion on her shoulders, a 
representation of the game of éfedpucpds as it was called (Mariani in Bull, Com, 1907, 
34 sgg.). It has been placed in the municipal Antiquarium. 

A statue of Hercules, representing an Attic type of the fourth century, was found 
at about 30 feet below ground level, among remains of an ancient villa near the Ponte 
Margherita (27d. 41 5g9.). 

The statue of a daughter of Niobe found in June 1906, in property belonging to 

1 The inscriptions are on three sides of the altar : (3) OEWAAAAW urceus AKP@PEITH. 
(1) OEWAAA | AWANEOH (incomplete). 2 Her name appears in the calendar, the Furrinalia 
(2) OEWAAAA® patera AIBANEWTH. being celebrated on July 25th. 
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the Banca Commerciale Italiana, on the site of the Horti Sallustiani, may also be 
noted (Lanciani in Bull. Com. 1906, 157; Rizzo in Jot. Scavt, 1906, 434). 

In making the foundations for the new Ministry of Agriculture on the N.W. side 
of the Via Venti Settembre, portions of the ‘Servian’ wall were brought to light, consisting 
of remains of the outer wall of the aggev, and of a few blocks of an inner wall, one stone 
high only, which formed its inner limit. Within this again, there was, as at the Villa 
Spithoever, a piece of walling of smaller blocks about a foot high, and under this was 
found an inhumation tomb. Similar tombs were also found in the Villa Spithoever, 
though, according to Pinza (Mon. Lincei, xv. 248, 748), not under the original agger, but 
below a later enlargement of it. Between the two outer walls was found pottery of the 
early Latin type (eighth to sixth century B.c.). Considerable remains of structures of the 
Imperial period were also found. (JlVot. Scavi, 1907, 504.) 

A very interesting suggestion, and, I think, a correct one, is made by Prof. Tomassetti 
in Bull. Com. 1907, 82 sgg.—that the well-known fable of Pope Joan (which first makes 
its appearance at the end of the thirteenth century, referring to an event supposed to 
have occurred after the death of Leo IV. in 855), originated from the existence of a 
statue, supposed vulgarly to represent the female Pope with her son, and an inscription 
relating to the event. Stephen of Bourbon, the first to mention the fable, wrote in 1283, 
tbt mortua fuit tbi fuit sepulta, et super lapidem supra ea positum scriptum est versiculus : 
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P.> Peek ee er 


In the Mirabilia of the thirteenth century (Parthey, p. 56) we read zm fplatea tacet 
ymago que dicitur papa femina cum puero cuius corpus ad sanctum Petrum in bonio (?) 
est sepultum. 

The statue Tomassetti identifies with the Juno suckling Hercules of the Museo 
Chiaramonti, which is known to have been brought to the Vatican from the garden of 
the Quirinal,! constructed by Sixtus V., to whom is due the restoration of the direct road 
(Via di S. Giovanni in Laterano) past S. Clemente to the Lateran—which during the 
Middle Ages, and up to his time, was abandoned, so that the papal procession in the 
ceremony of the jossesso (or taking possession of the papal dignity) passed by the 
church of the SS. Quattro Coronati. 

In the comparative ignorance of the Middle Ages, the statue was misinterpreted, 
and the inscription taken to mean (as the chroniclers tell us) parce pater patrum papissae 
prodere partum, or papa pater patrum peperit papissa papellum. And the abandonment 
of the direct road past the statue was taken as a protest against the scandal. 

Yet another reason for the acceptance of the legend was the custom of the Pope’s 
taking his seat in one or both of the two marble seats (really seats for the bath, but 
supposed, from their form, to be seélae stercorariae) which stood in the plata of the 
Lateran, with the bronze wolf, the statue of M. Aurelius, etc., while the singers intoned 
the versicle e¢ de stercore erigens pauperem. 

The ceremony is first traceable in the case of Paschal II., in 1og9, and rouaed 
until Hadrian VI. refused to submit to it. It, too, was misinterpreted, so that we find 
the Mirabilia (ed. cet. p. 51) saying ‘supra palatium ante sancta sanctorum sunt duae 


sedes in quibus consideratur papa an masculus sit an femina.’ 
THomaAS ASHBY. 


1The original provenance given by Amelung, 
Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, is Otricoli, 
quoted from Clarac, 423, 748; but this statement, 
which does not occur elsewhere, ¢.g. in Visconti, 
Museo Pio Clementino, i. pl. 4 and text (where 
one would have expected it), is probably incorrect : 


for the statue is spoken of as already in the Quirinal 
gardens by Winckelmann, J/on. Jned. 1. xiv. p. 14 
(1st edition, 1767), whereas the Papal excavations at 
Otricoli began in 1775. (Guattani, Jon. Antichi 
LIneditt per anno 1784, 1.) 
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Hermathena. No. 33. 1907. 


(A Synopsis, Analytical and Quotational of the Verbal Forms in the Baskish New 
Testament printed at La Rochelle in 1571, Edward Spencer Dodgson.) Votes on Theon 
of Smyrna, J. Gilbart Smyly. Ox an Inscribed Sarcophagus at Penrice Castle, South Wales, 
T. K. Abbott (with an illustration). Zhucydides Book JI. Ch. 60, E. S. Brown. (The 
fluman Element in the Gospels, Newport, J. D. White. Vote on the Register of Archbishop 
Alan, H. J. Lawlor. Zhe Apostolic Preaching of Irenaeus and tts Light on his Doctrine of 
the Trinity, F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock.) Zhe Contracted Cases of Deus, Charles Exon. 
Votes on Apuleius, L. C. Purser. Votes on Licinianus, R. Ellis. (Lthics and Theism, A. R. 
Eagar. An Old Problem in Logic, R. A. P. Rogers. Ox a Source of O’Clery’s Glossary, 
E. J. Gwynn.) Studies in Attic Law, W. A. Goligher. Sir R. C. Jebb’s Zranslations into 
Greek and Latin Verse, R. Y. Tyrrell. Zhe Latin Writers of Medieval Ireland, Mario 
Esposito. Reviews: Clark’s Ascontus. Prescott’s Some Phases of the Relation of Thought 
to Verse in Plautus, (Eriu: the Journal of the School of Irish Learning, Dublin.) 
Kenyon’s Ayperides. Burnet’s Platonis Opera, vol. vy. Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States. 
(Dodgson’s Zhe Leigarragan Verb.)  Butcher’s Demosthenis Orationes (II. i.). John 
Jackson’s Meditations of Marcus Aurefus (trans.). Cornford’s Thucydides Mythistoricus. 
Proceedings of T.C.D. Classical Society. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. 28. No. 2. 1907. 


Transposition Variants in Cicero's Verrines, W. Peterson. Zhe Unreal Conditional 
Sentence in Cicero (Second Paper), H. C. Nutting. Zpzgraphical Problems in the History 
of Attic Comedy, Edward Capps. Loccaccio and Seneca, Albert S. Cook. Notes: FPlautina, 
H. A. Strong. Reviews and Book Notices: Bréal’s Pour mieux connaitre Homere, 
Basil L. Gildersleeve. A. S. Cook’s Higher Study of English, Lane Cooper. Summaries 
of Periodicals. Brief Mention: Vahlen’s Ofuscula Academica, De La Grasserie’s Particu- 
larités linguistiques des noms subjectifs (Parties du corps, armes et outils, animaux domestiques, 
noms propres, pronoms), Reitzenstein’s Hellenistische Waundererzdhlungen, Croiset’s Aristo- 
phane, Sandys’s History of Classical Scholarship (ed. 2), the Editor. Poulsen’s Die 
Dipylongriber und die Dipylonvasen, D. M. R. Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen 
Philologie des Mittelalters (ed. L. Traube), G. L. H. Note on formation of The Concord- 
ance Society. 


NGin2.) ~ 1007. 

The Stele Inscription in the Roman Forum (First Part), Minton Warren. Latin versus 
Germanic Modal Conceptions, Tenney Frank. Zhe Chronology of Ovid’s Early Works, 
E. K. Rand. Zhe Date of Cicero's Cato Maior de Senectute, Katharine Allen. Study 
of a Proverb Attributed to the Rhetor Apollonius, George Dwight Kellogg. Studzes in 
the First Book of the Aeneid, W. H. Kirk. Reviews and Book Notices: Huelsen’s /ordans 
Topographie der Stadt Rom im Altertum, J. B. Carter. Fiechter’s and Thiersch’s Azgina, 
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T. L. Shear. Summaries of Periodicals. Brief Mention: Nilsson’s Dze Kausalsdtze im 
Griechischen bis Aristoteles, [. Die Poesie, Cornford’s Thucydides Mythistoricus, the Editor. 
Walter W. Greg’s Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, W. P. M. Grandgent’s /uiro- 
duction to Vulgar Latin, G. L. H. Chabert’s Astoive sommaire des études a’ épigraphie 
grecque, Tucker’s Life in Ancient Athens, Janell’s Ausgewihlte Inschrifien, D. M. R. 


Classical Philology. Vol. 2. No. 3. 1907. 


The Inter-relations of the Greek Dialects, Carl Darling Buck. Field Museum Inscriptions, 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. TZzavel in Ancient Times as seen in Flautus and Terence, Charles 
Knapp. Zhe Death of Menander, William Scott Ferguson. Some Unfamiliar Uses of 
idem and isdem in Latin Inscriptions, E. H. Sturtevant. Prohibitives with wpos and 
the Genitive, John A. Scott. Votes upon MSS. containing Persius and Petrus Diaconus, 
Frank Frost Abbott. 7tedrich Blass, T. D. S(eymour). Notes and Discussions: Agnus 
Curio zz Flautus Aulularia 562-3, Henry W. Prescott. Laconian opxos in Thucydides 
V. 77, A. G. Laird. Az Interpretation of Longus IJ. 15, Campbell Bonner. Zmendation 
of Plato Charmides 168 4, Paul Shorey. Hovace carm. 1. 34. 14, J. Elmore. Zhe Secondary 
Accentuation of Latin words of the Type of consuluisti, Charles Exon. Reply to Professor 
£xon, Albert Granger Harkness. Book Reviews: Meier-Sch6mann-Lipsius’ Das 
attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren, R. J. Bonner. Jacobsthal’s Der Blitz in der oriental- 
tischen und griechischen Kunst, F. B. Tarbell. Pais’s Ancient Legends of Roman Listory, 
S. B. Platner. Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (vol. xviii.), W. A. Heidel. Boas’s 
De epigrammatis Simonideis, C. E. Bishop. B. Powell’s Lvichthonius and the Three 
Daughters of Cecrops, D. M. Robertson. Prellwitz’s Ltymologisches Worterbuch der griech- 
ischen Sprache, F. A. Wood. Rostowzew’s Sleztesserae, Minton Warren. Baumann’s 
Sprachpsychologie und Sprachunterricht, Hanns Oertel. Decharmes LZuripides and 
the Spirit of his Dramas (tr. Jas. Loeb), P. Shorey. H. B. Foster's Dio’s Rome, 
F. F. Abbott. S. Angus’s Zhe Sources of the First Ten Books of Augustine's De Civitate 
Dei, Edward A. Bechtel. H. N. Sanders’s Zhe Cynegeticus, A. G. Laird. League’s Roman 
Private Law, William C. Morley. Postgate’s Ztbulli aliorumgue Carminum libri tres, 
B. O. Foster. Martini et Bassi Cafalogus Codicum Graecorum bibliothecae Ambrosianae, 
J. W. White. Endt’s Studien zum Commentator Cruguianus, G. L. Hendrickson. Die- 
terich’s Mutter Erde, C. H. Moore. 


No. 4. 1907. 

On Certain Roman Characteristics, Elmer Truesdell Merrill. Zhe Meaning of Para- 
choregema, Kelley Rees. Votes on Greek Inscriptions, William Scott Ferguson. Zhe 
Jurisdiction of the Athenian Arbitrators, Robert J. Bonner. Lxoplic Metre in Greek 
Comedy, John Williams White. Zhe Accent in Vulgar and Formal Latin, Frank Frost 
Abbott. Notes and Discussions: Lucretiana, Edwin W. Fay. rapviov in Avistoph. Frogs 
22, Charles W. Peppler. Mons amzd Collis, Samuel Ball Platner. Caesar Bell. Gall. 
vi. 30. 4, Charles Knapp. ‘ Simdus iste’ Fannius? George Dwight Kellogg. Vote on os 
dtArAo Aoyw Aeschylus Prometheus 46, J. E. Harry. Book Reviews: Leo’s Der saturnische 
Vers, Thulin’s Ltalische sakrale Poest und Prosa, Du Bois’s Stress Accent in Latin Poetry, 
F. F. Abbott. Ryan’s Petronius: Cena Trimatchionis, Lowe’s Petronit Cena Trimalchionis, 
Friedlander’s Fetronit Cena Trimalchionis, Chas. Knapp. Goodwin’s Demosthenes against 
Meidias, P. Shorey. Croiset’s Avistophane et les partis a Athénes, A. A. Bryant. Wagner's 
Symbolae ad comicorum Graecorum historiam criticam, Ed. Capps. Helbig’s Sur des 
attributs des Saliens, C. H. Moore. Blass’s Die Rhythmen der asianischen und rimischen 
Kunstprosa, F. G. Moore. Frankel’s Griechische Denominativa, W. C. Gunnerson. Papers 
of the British School at Rome, vol. ii., 8. B. Platner. C. Pascal’s Seneca, J. M. Burnam. 
G. F. Hills Historical Greek Coins, F. B. Tarbell. Heidel’s Qualitative Change in 
Pre-Socratic Philosophy, A. D. Lovejoy. W. W. Baden’s Principal Figures of Language 
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and Thought in Isaeus and the Guardianship Speeches of Demosthenes, T. C. Burgess. 
Henrietta J. Meeteer’s Artists of Pergamum, P. Baur. H. V. Canter’s Injinttive 
Constructions in Livy, E. A. Bechtel. Conybeare’s and Stock’s Selections from the 
ZLXX., F. E. Woodruff. Solmsen’s Jyscriptiones Graecae ad inlustrandas ditalectos 
selectae, C. D. Buck. E. K. Rand’s Johannes Scotus, C. U. Clark. Dreyer’s History of 
the Planetary Systems from Thales to Kepler, P. Shorey.  Hirschfeld’s Due hatserlichen 
Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Diocletian, J. H. Drake. 0. Scherling’s De vocis oxnvij 
quantum ad theatrum graecum pertinet significatione et usu, R. C. Flickinger. Index, 
4 pages. 


Neue Jahrbucher fir das klassische Altertum, ete. 19.9. 1907. 


W. Volgraff, Dulichion-Leukas. Marée’s article (N.J. 1906, pp. 233 sgg.) criticised. 
The author believes that Thiaka is Ithaca: the Polis harbour was once better than it 
is NOW: even now, it is as good as ancient sailors, who drew their vessels ashore, required. 
Nothing in the Odyssey proves that Dulichion belonged to Odysseus, and the modern 
Leukas corresponds to the geographical requirements of the mention in the Catalogue. 
O. Apelt, Dze beiden Dialoge Hiippias. The result of the discussion in A. Minor is 
unsatisfactory: the theme of the A. Maztor is 75 xaddv, and the definition eédédArpov 
(=xpiompov exit 7d dyafdv) is meant by Socrates to be final, in spite of the objections 
he himself raises. The longer dialogue is intended to clear up a misconception of the 
purpose of the smaller one, whose theme is really 7o xaAov and To aicxpdv, though some, 
deceived by Socratic irony, regarded it as an apology for sin. E. Stemplinger, Morike’s 
Verhalinis zur Antike. Debt mainly to the Greeks, esp. Homer and Theocritus. Owes 
something to Catullus, Tibullus and Horace. <Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: W. Wundt’s 
Mythus und Religion reviewed by R. M. Meyer, Furtwangler’s Aegina etc. summarised 
by W. Amelung, E. Mayser’s Grammatik der griech. Papyri aus der Ptolemderzeit very 
favourably noticed by H. Meltzer. 


Rheinisches Museum. 26. 4. 1907. 


O. Seeck, Meue und alte Daten zur Geschichte Diocletians und Constantins. Inter 
alia, a defence of the date assigned by the author to Constantine’s defeat of Licinius 
(324) and of his essay on the chronology of the Cod. Theodosius, published in Z. /. 
hechtsgeschichte (Rom. Abt. X)—in both cases against the objections of Mommsen and 
Schwartz. Also an examination of a papyrus from Theadelphia (with text appended), 
important alike for the date it bears and its contents. E. Petersen, Zu Thukydides, 
Urathen und Tettix. F. Weege and F. Buecheler, /Veue «ttalische Dialektinschriften. 
Oscan and Messapian; esp. a devotion tablet in which Latin and Oscan words are 
combined. H. Rabe, Aus Rhetoren-Handschrifien. 3. The Sources of Doxapatres in 
the Homiliat to Aphthonius. The only o/d collection of Aphthonius scholia of any size 
is represented by P, Coisl. 387 contains fragments of another collection. On a later 
one (about 1000 A.D.) are based D.’s homilies in the main and II, a collection repre- 
sented by Pf, Px, R, etc. 4. That Athanasius wrote a commentary on Hermogenes may 
perhaps be inferred from certain lists in Coisl. 387, based possibly on Hesychius’ Pinax. 
F. Reuss, Hellenistische Beitrdge. 1. Bactra and Zariaspa. 2. Against Lehmann-Haupt’s 
view that after Lysimachus’ death Seleucus Nicator was acknowledged king of Macedon. 
F. Wilhelm, Maximianus und Boethius. No systematic use of the Consolatio: there are 
a few echoes, perhaps, but most of the parallelisms are due to the use of commonplaces 
by both. J. M. Stahl, Ueber irreale Wunschsdtze bec Homer. In such cases as Il. 8. 
366 sgg. yép has concessive force and the «i is purely conditional. JZiscellen: F. Marx, 
Der blinde Stinger von Chios und die delischen Madchen, Read apd’ tjpeov in |. 171 of 
the hymn to Apollo. W. Cronert, Zine TZelesrede und Anderes. Mainly a defence of 
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his conjecture Iiravaios for zrAovovos in Teles (Hense, p. 36) and of others made by 
him on Philodemus’ wept tov Zrouov. A. Brinkmann, Rheforica. J. W. Beck, Line 
verkannte Ode des Horaz. Od. 4. 8 defended as genuine: no confusion of the two 
Scipios involved. K. Brugmann, Bavavoos, pavaterat, Bavdv. Older form of Bdvavoos 
pavavoos, conn. w. pavds ‘isolated’; ‘the man with the small horizon.’ F. Solmsen, 
Weiteres zum Suffix -dovov. M. Siebourg, Ungewohnliche Schretbung von yuh und uiuo. 
Inscription QVINE IVIVAS=ytvat, euduas. F.B., Vxor bene morientissima. 


Wochenschrift fur kKlassische Philologie. 1907. 

4 Sept. M. C. P. Schmidt, Kudlturhistorische Beitrdge. 1. Zur LEntstehung und 
Terminologte der elementaren Mathematik (W. Nitsche), favourable. Crceronis in M. 
Antonium oratio XIII, con introduzione e note di P. Fava (Nohl). ‘Deserves 
thanks.’ E. Rosenberg, Horazens Mutter (K. Léschhorn). ‘Interesting.’ J. Gossen, De 
Galeni libro qui Xivolrs rept opvypov inscribitur (R. Fuchs), favourable. W. Scherer, 
Klemens von Alexandrien und seine Erkenntnisprinzipien (J. Draseke), very favourable. 

tr Sept. W. L. Westermann, Jnterstate Arbitration in Antiquity (Schneider). ‘A 
learned study.’ J. H. Breasted, Ancient records of Egypt. WV. Indices (A. Wiedemann). 
Fr. Lehner, Hlomerische Gottergestalten in der antikhen Plasttk (Chr. Harder), favourable. 
D. M. Robinson, Ancient Sinope (P. Goessler), favourable. Th. L. Shear, Zhe influence 
of Plato on Saint Basil (H. Gillischewski). ‘Shews diligence, circumspection, and tact.’ 
A. Boericke, Quaestiones Cleomedeae (S. Giinther), favourable. A. P. M‘Kinlay, Séy/estec 
tests and the chronology of the works of Boethius (Th. Stangl). 

18 Sept. W. Stss, De fersonarum antiquae comoediae Atticae usu atque origine 
(J. W.), favourable on the whole. P. Klimek, X7itische Studien zu Xenophons Memor- 
abilien (K. Léschhorn), favourable. R. Richter, A7ztische Bemerkungen zu Caesars 
Commentarius VII. de bello Gallico. II. (W. Nitsche), favourable. Th. Bégel, Jxhalt 
und Zerlegung des zweiten Buches von Cicero de legibus (K. Léschhorn). ‘Interesting.’ 
Taciti Annalium libri, by H. Furneaux. Vol. I]. Books XI-XVI. 2. ed. by H. F. 
Pelham and C. D. Fisher (G. Andresen), favourable. Azz del Congresso internaztonale 
di Scienze storiche. I (Schneider). 

25 Sept. <A. Solari, <zcerche Spartane (Schneider), unfavourable. R. Oehler, 
Bilderatlas zu Caesars Biichern De bello Gallico (E. Wolff), very favourable, D. 
Detlefsen, Uvrsprung, Einrichtung und Bedeutung der Erdkarte Agrippas (J. Partsch), 
favourable. 

2 Oct. H. Steuding, Denkmialer antiker Kunst. 2. Aufl. (A. Busse), favourable. 
J. Zehetmaier, Leichenverbrennung und Leichenbestattung im alten Hellas (H. Blimner). 
‘A useful introduction to a future book.’ Xexophontis Apologia Socratis, rec. Vil. Lund- 
strom (W. Gemoll), favourable. yperidis orationes et fragmenta, rec. F. G. Kenyon 
(H. Gillischewski), favourable. C. Thulin, Scriptorum disciplinae Etruscae fragmenta. I. 
(H. Steuding). E. H. du Bois, Zhe stress accent in Latin poetry (H. G.), favourable 
on the whole. F. Knoke, (Veue Bettrage zu einer Geschichte der Romerkriege in Deutsch-. 
land (Ed. Wolff), favourable. E. Lofstedt, Leztrage zur Kenntnis der spateren Latinitat 
(Th. Stangl), very favourable. 

g Oct. J. Vahleni Opuscula academica. I. (Th. Stangl), P. Meltzer, De Aeschyh 
Euripidis Accit Philoctetis (K. Loschhorn), favourable. L. Liitzen, De priorum scriptorum 
argenteae, quae adicitur, latinitatis studits scholasticis. I. (K. Loschhorn), favourable. P 
Frisch, De compositione libri Plutarchet qui tnscribitur wept “Ioidos Kat ’Ocipidos (E. 
Neustadt), very favourable. M. Schonfeld, Proeve eener Kritische Verzameling van 
Germaansche Volks- en Persoonsnamen, voorkomende in de litteratre en monumentale Over- 
levering der Grieksche en Romeinsche Oudheid (Ed. Wolff), favourable. | 

16 Oct. M. Bieber, Das Dresdner Schauspielerrelief (H. Blimner), very favourable. 
Br. Kaiser, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Samniten. I. (K. Léschhorn), favourable. 
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Tacitus, L’Agricola e la Germania, a cura di C. Annibaldi (M. Ihm). ‘Account of 
a MS. (N. 8) in the library of the Balleani family in Iesi.’ Th. Steinwender, Die Marsch- 
ordnung des romischen fleeres zur Lett der Manipularstellung (R. Oehler), rather 
unfavourable. 

23 Oct. E. M. Rankin, Zhe rvéle of the wayerpor in the life of the ancient Greeks 
(H. Blimner), favourable on the whole. S. Eitrem, Azschylos, Populaere forelaesninger 
over graekernes aeldste drama (¥. Gustafsson), favourable. H. Richards, Votes on 
Xenophon and others (W. Gemoll), very favourable. D. Steyns, Etude sur les méltaphores 
et les comparatsons dans les euvres de Sénéeque le philosophe (W. Gemoll). ‘Wanting in 
method.’ K. Cybulla, De Rujint Antiochensis commentariis (J. K. Wagner), favourable. 
Boethi operum pars I. In tsagogen Forphyrit commenta, rec. S. Brandt (Th. Stangl), 
favourable. M. Bang, Dze Germanen im romuischen Dienst bis zum Regierungsantritt 
Constantius I. (Ed. Wolff), favourable. Der Obergermanisch-Ratische Limes des Rémer- 
reiches. Lief. 28 (M. Ihm). L. Hahn, Rom und Romanismus im griechisch-rimischen 
Osten (A.), favourable. J. H. Hessels, A Jate Highth-Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary (P. Wessner), favourable. 

30 Oct. G. Finsler, Dze olympischen Szenen der Ilias (Chr. Harder), favourable. 
A. Chudzinski, Zod und Totenkultus bec den alten Griechen (H. Blimner), rather un- 
favourable. E. Abicht, Der gegenwdrtige Stand der Handschriftenfrage bet Arrian und 
kritische Bearbettung des ersten Buches von Arrians Anabasts (W. Gemoll), favourable. 
A. Blanchet, Les enceintes romaines de la Gaule. Etude sur Vorigine ad’un grand nombre 
de vwilles francgaises (M. Ihm), favourable. Goodspeed, Jndex Patristicus sive Clavis 
patrum apostolicorum operum (J. Draseke). C. Pascal, Poesia latina medievale. Saggi 
e note critiche (M. Manitius), favourable. 

6 Nov. Sophocles, Zhe Ajax, with a commentary abridged from the larger edition 
of Sir Richard Jebb, by A. C. Pearson (H. Steinberg), favourable. J. Westenberger, 
Galeni qui fertur de qualitatibus tncorporets libellus (Bonhdéffer), very favourable. J. K. 
Wagner, Quaestiones neotericae imprimis ad Ausonium pertinentes (H. G.).  ‘ Deserves 
consideration.’ J. Turcewit, Philologische Studien und Notizen. I. (J. Lezius), favourable. 

13 Noy. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler griechischer und romischer Skulptur, fortge- 
fihrt von P. Arndt. Lief. 116-120 (W. Amelung). ‘Needs no recommendation.’ S. 
May, Die Oligarchie der goo tn Athen (Schneider), favourable. W. J. Oudegeest, De 
Eunuchi Terentianae exemplis Graecis disputatio (J. Lezius), unfavourable. F. C. Wick, 
Virgilio e Tucca rivali? (A. Korte), favourable. E. de Marchi, Ux enigmatico efigramma 
attributo a Virgilio (A. K6rte), favourable. H. R. Fairclough, Zhe Helen Episode in 
Vergil’s Aeneid II, 559-623 (A. Korte), unfavourable. 

20 Nov. E. Neustadt, De Jove Cretico (H. Steuding), favourable. H. Reuther, De 
Epinomide Platonica (B. v. Hagen), rather unfavourable. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Die Textgeschichte der griechischen Bukoliker (M. Rannow) I. Bucolicd Graeci, rec. U. 
de Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (M. Rannow) I. W. Dahms, Curae Hirtianae (Ed. Wolff), 
favourable. Columellae opera, rec. V. Lundstrom. Fasc. VII. vez rusticae librum XT 
continens (W. Gemoll), favourable. Pargoire, L’église byzantine de 527 a S47 (F. Hirsch), 
very favourable. 

27 Nov. F. G. Stegemann, De scuts Herculis Hestodet poeta Homeri carminum 
imitatore (R. Peppmiiller). ‘A diligent and careful dissertation.’ U. v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Die Zextgeschichte der griechischen Bukoliker (M. Rannow) I]. Sucolia 
Graect, rec. U. de Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (M. Rannow) II. Nencini, L’Zégia di 
Catullo ad Allio (K. P. Schulze), rather unfavourable. K. Boetticher, Zur XKenntnts 
antiker Gottesverehrung and K. Boetticher, K. / Schinkel und sein bauktinstlertsches 
Vermachinis (H. Stending). ‘Fresh and clearly written.’ 

4 Dec. W. H. Roscher, Exneadische Studien. Versuch einer Geschichte der Neun- 
zahl bet den Griechen, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des alteren Epos, der Philosophen 
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und Aerzte (Pagel), favourable. J. W. White, ‘ Zogacedic’ metre in Greek comedy (H. G.), 
favourable on the whole. W. M. Lindsay, Syntax of Plautus (H. Blase), very favour- 
able. Fr. Skutsch, Gallus und Vergil. Aus Vergils Frihzeit, Part Il. (A. Korte). 
‘Very stimulating. Der romische Limes in Oesterreich. Part VIII. and Bericht des 
Vereins Carnuntum fiir die Jahre 1904 und rg05 (M. Ihm). Lxcerpita historica, ed. Ph. 
Boissevain, C. de Boor, Th. Biittner-Wobst. II. Hucerpta de virtutibus et vitits, pars 
I., rec. Th. Biittner-Wobst, ed. cur. A. G. Roos. IV. Axcerpta de sententiis, ed. Ph. 
Boissevain (F. Hirsch), favourable. 

11 Dec. H. Francotte, L’organisation des cités a Rhodos et en Carie (Fr. Cauer), 
favourable. H. Wolf, Die Religion der alten Griechen (H. Steuding), rather unfavourable. 
L. Weniger, Feralis exercitus (H. Steuding), favourable. 

18 Dec. E. Szanto, Ausgewdhlte Abhandlungen, herausg. von H. Swoboda (Fr. 
Cauer), favourable. O. Scherling, De vocis oxnvi quantum ad theatrum graecum pertinet 
significatione e¢ usu (W. Dorpfeld), very favourable. 71. I. BoptoéAas, POuotis 4 mpds 
votov tHs “OGpvos (G. Wartenberg), favourable. Caectliz Calactini fragmenta, ed. E. 
Ofenloch (J. Tolkiehn), very favourable. H. T. Karsten, De commenti Donatiani ad 
Terenti fabulas origine et compositione (P. Wessner), unfavourable. G. N. Olcott, 
Thesaurus linguae Latinae epigraphicae. Vol. I. fasc. 8-10 (M. Ihm), favourable. 

25 Dec. V. Inama, Omero nell’ eta micena (Chr. Harder), unfavourable. G. Hoff- 
mann, Beitrige zur Kritik und Erklirung der pseudoxenophontischen ’AOnvaiwv mod«teia, 
(Schneider), favourable. P. Goessler, Das vomische Rottweil (M. Ihm). C. Abel, 
Gegensinn und Gegenlaut (Bartholomae), very unfavourable. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. 27. 1907. Part 2. 


. G. Macdonald: Early Seleucid Portraits. (Two plates.) 
. H. J. W. Tillyard: Instrumental Music in the Roman Age. (Eight cuts.) 
. J. L. Myres: A History of the Pelasgian Theory. 
. E. L. Hicks: Three Inscriptions from Asia Minor. 
. W. Miller: Monemvasia. (Two plates; four cuts.) 
. Cecil Smith: The Central Groups of the Parthenon Pediments. (Three cuts.) 
. E. N. Gardiner: Throwing the Javelin. (Four plates; sixteen cuts.) 
W. C. Compton and H. Awdry: Two Notes on Pylos and Sphacteria. (Seven cuts.) 
. R. M. Dawkins: Archaeology in Greece. 
. W. Miller: Monemvasia; additional notes. 
Notices of Books; Rules, Proceedings, etc. 
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American Journal of Archaeology. 1907. Part 3. 


1. H. E. Everett: Antoniazzo Romano. (Four plates.) 2 
2. W. N. Bates: New Inscriptions from the Asclepieum at Athens. (Five cuts.) 
Publishes a stone with four inscriptions: (1) a dedication to Asklepios by Kallias, 
about 350-300 B.c.; (2) a third-century dedication by Apollodoros and Lysandrides ; 
(3) mentioning Philios of Phaleron, a tepeds, who also occurs in C.4.A. 1505, whence 
this and (2), the letters being similar, may be dated 224-223 B.c. On the back (4) is 
an inscription to Menander, a AeToupyds, the stone being set up t&€avros Tov Oeov, but 
by the people, probably in response to a dream sent by the god to some official, 
Menander being an attendant in his shrine. 


WwW 


on 


6. 
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. B. W. Bacon: A New Inscription from Upper Galilee. (Two cuts.) 

A Greek inscription of a.D. 304-305 found near Caesarea Philippi, on a boundary 
stone between two estates, perhaps having reference to the fixing of land values by 
the Edict of Diocletian. 

O. E. Tonks: An Interpretation of the so-called Harpy Tomb. (Eleven cuts.) 

Discusses the whole meaning and symbolism of the reliefs, citing parallels from the 
Spartan reliefs and Egyptian mythology. Scenes in Hades are depicted, the seated 
figures being Persephone, Minos, and Rhadamanthos. The ‘Harpies’ are the Egyptian 
Ba-birds in form, and represent the souls of the deceased carrying their bodies. 


. Archaeological News, Jan.-June, 1907, ed. J. M. Paton. 


1907. Part 4. 


. C. Ward: The Temple of Helios (?) at Kanawat. (Four plates; six cuts.) 


Attempts restoration of temple at Kanawat (anciently Kanatha) in Syria, a peripteral 
temple with Corinthian capitals, on a podium. 


. W. W. Hyde: Lysippus as a Worker in Marble. (Six cuts.) 


Claims the Agias as representing the work of Lysippus, relegating the Apoxyo- 
menos to a later date, and, by comparison with the head of the Agias, identifies as a 
Lysippian original a marble head from Olympia representing Philandridas, a victor in 
boxing about 372-368 (the statue mentioned by Pausanias). Thinks that there is no 
positive evidence that Lysippus did not work in marble. 


. Gisela M. A. Richter: Three vases illustrating Women’s Life in Athens. (Seven cuts.) 


Publishes three vases at New York: a pyxis with domestic scene; lekythos with 
woman spinning top; and kotyle with woman preparing a basket for a Dionysiac 
procession. 

W. N. Bates: A Tyrrhenian Amphora in Philadelphia. (Seven cuts.) 

Publishes a vase with two interesting subjects: Achilles in ambush for Troilos, and 

diskos-throwers. 


. E. J. Goodspeed: Greek Ostraca in the Haskell Museum. 


Publishes nine ostraka of the Roman period from Thebes. 
E. L. Hewitt: Announcement. 
D. M. Robinson: Corrections to 4./-.A. 1905, pp. 319, 328. 
Archaeological Discussions, Jan.-July 1907, ed. J. M. Paton. 


Supplement. 


I 


NS 


Annual reports of Archaeological Institute and Schools. 


Jahrbuch des k. deutschen archaologischen Instituts. XXII. 1907. Heft 2. 


. F. Winter: The Base of the Parthenos. (Five cuts.) 

Discusses the dimensions and ornamentation of the base, with reference to the statue 
of Athena Parthenos found at Pergamon; shows it to have been double the length 
given in Michaelis’ restoration, and 4 ft. in depth, the figures of the relief about 
2 ft. 9 in. high. On the Pergamon base are. remains of figures from the Pandora 
episode, but too fragmentary to reconstruct. 

. F. Koepp: The West Frieze of the Gjélbaschi Heroon. (Three cuts.) 

Regards the subject as a combat of Bellerophon with Amazons, obviously appro- 

priate to Lycia. 


. R. Hackl: Two Early Attic Vases in the Munich Collection. (Two plates; twenty- 


five cuts.) 

Publishes a krater of Phaleron style, with chariot-scenes and lions in two friezes, 
and an early B. F. amphora with an outlined female head and a horse’s head in 
panels, the former resembling the ZrpoiBos xadds series; discusses heads on vases 
generally, and gives lists of early vases with analogous subjects. 
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4. G. Weicker: A Polychrome Lekythos at Bonn. (Plate.) 
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Subject of youth hunting a hare up a hill (cf. Brit. Mus. D 60); such subjects 
rare on later polychrome lekythi; merely represents deceased in a favourite occupation. 
Anzeiger. (1) Annual Report of German Arch. Inst. 
(2) Archaeological Discoveries in 1906. 
(3) Meeting of Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft, Feb. 1907. 
(4) Bibliography. 


XXII 19072). Heft 2: 


. E. Pfuhl: Representations of Book-rolls on Sepulchral Reliefs. (Twelve cuts.) 


Corrects and supplements some of Birt’s conclusions in his recent book, by reference 
to representations on reliefs. 

F. Studniczka: The Delphi Charioteer. (Two cuts.) 

Deals with identification of charioteer as from Battos group mentioned by Pausanias 
(who gives Kyrene as the 7vioxos, but it is suggested that the goddess stood by the 
horses); the figure is too youthful for Battos, and is probably Arkesilas, who won in 
462, or his charioteer Karrhotos. Pausanias gives Amphion of Knossos as the sculptor, 
but this head seems to suggest Aeginetan influence. 


. F. Studniczka: Laokoon-sculptures. (Cut.) 


Additional suggestions in explanation of the Laocoon vase in Jahrbuch xxi. (1906), p. 15. 
R. Hackl: Two early Attic vases in Munich. 
Additions to list of vases in previous article. 


. E. Maass: The old name of the Acropolis. 


Suggests that the error complained of by Apollodorus (apud Strab. vii. 299) was 
not the giving of Glaukopion as the old name of the Acropolis, but the confusing it 
with Lycabettus. 


. F. Studniczka: Racing-chariots in the Syro-Phoenician region. (Thirty-seven cuts.) 


Aims at completing Nuoffer’s work on early Oriental types of racing chariots; 
describes (1) Syrian and Cappadocian, (2) Phoenician and Cypriote types, discussing 
Assyrian and Persian influences in their forms. An account of Greek and Italian 
types is to follow. 


Anszeiger. 


. Lost fragments of the Iphigeneia group at Kopenhagen (with cut). 


Recent excavations in Palestine (Megiddo and Thaanach), with fifty-one cuts. 


. Finds in Egypt (nine cuts). 
. Acquisitions of Louvre, Brit. Mus., Ashmolean, and Boston Museum, 1906. 


General meeting of American Archaeological Institute. 
March-July meetings of Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft. 
Notices, etc. 


. Bibliography. 
. Obituary notice (A. Furtwéngler). 


Mittheilungen des deutschen arch. Instituts, Athenische Abtheilung. 
XXXII. 1907. Heft 2-3. 


. This part is almost entirely devoted to a report on the excavations at Pergamon in 


1904-05, under the following headings: 
(1) W. Dorpfeld: Architecture. (Six plates; fifteen cuts.) 

Describes buildings in triangle of streets north of lower Agora, house of Attalos 
the Consul, the middle and upper Gymnasia, the Greek theatre on the Acropolis, 
and tumuli on the Kaikos plain. The house of Attalos was built outside the walls 
at the beginning of the regal period and rebuilt by the consul in the second century 
after Christ. The Gymnasia are a continuation of the work of 1902-03, not as yet 
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completed. Further investigation of the theatre has thrown important new light on 
its history, and on the Greek theatre in general. The tumuli are shown to be the 
tombs of Pergamene kings of the Roman period. 

(2) H. Hepding: Inscriptions. (Eleven cuts.) 

Publishes 153 inscriptions, of which the most important are No. 4, relating to the 
political services of Diodoros Pasparos in 127 B.c., and No. 8, a series of public 
resolutions with reference to his activity as a Gymnasiarch. The list comprises twenty- 
one decrees, ten dedications, sixty-seven honorary inscriptions, and nine sepulchral. 

(3) H. Hepding: Isolated finds. (Plate; fourteen cuts.) 

Sculptures include a head of Herakles, a torso of Herakles Epitrapezios, part of a 
Poseidon resembling one at Eleusis, and an ideal figure of a youth. Other finds are: 
Marble table-legs and architectural fragments; terracottas, pottery, lamps, and objects 
in various materials; nearly all are of the Hellenistic period. 

(4) W. Kolbe: Lists of ephebi. 

Publishes over 1oo additional fragments, dating from various periods, not, as was 
previously supposed, all from 133 B.C. 

gegemeirchner: J.G. i. 1194. 

Shows Finlay’s copy of this inscription to be more accurate than Béckh’s or 
Martha’s (the latter given in Corpus). 

Hebe We 


NUMISMATIC. 


Nomisma (Berlin: Mayer and Miiller). Part 1. 1907. 


This is the first number of a new periodical edited by Dr. H. Von Fritze and 
Dr. H. Gaebler. It will contain numismatic essays dealing with ancient coins, no doubt 
chiefly of the Greek and Roman series, and I understand that it will appear from time 
to time, but not at fixed intervals. The present part contains an interesting study of 
the coins of Sestos by Von Fritze and an article on Beroia by Gaebler. The two 
editors in combination also contribute a paper on Terina, which is, in part, a criticism 
of Dr. Regling’s elaborate monograph on the coinage of this town. The money of 
Terina well deserves, if only on artistic grounds, the minute attention that has, of late, 
been bestowed on it. Vomisma is well printed and illustrated. It has the same, or 
nearly the same, format as the Berlin Corgus of coins. One advantage of this is visible 
in the plates, each of which contains a greater number of coins, or at any rate of 
specimens less crowded together, than the plates of the ordinary numismatic periodicals 
which are of small octavo size. 


The Numismatic Chronicle. Part 3. 1907. 

Mr. M. P. Vlasto publishes nineteen rare or unpublished coins of Zarentum from 
his own collection. No. 1 is a finely preserved specimen of the archaic didrachm 
(circ. B.C. 560), with the kneeling Apollo holding in one hand a lyre and in the other 
an object usually called a plectrum, but which on this coin is clearly seen to be a 
flower (hyacinth?)—Mr. P. H. Webb continues his descriptive lists of the coins of 
Carausius—M. A. Blanchet contributes (p. 351) a brief note on coins of the ancient 
Britons found in France. Such finds are very uncommon, and apparently only of 
isolated coins. The recent finding of a stater of Cunobeline is recorded. The writer 
remarks that finds of Gaulish coins in England are also of rare occurrence, and ‘are 
mostly limited to those of Vartice and of the Aduatuci. We may conclude that during 
the second half of the first century B.c. there was little connexion either by trade or 
otherwise between the two countries. —Short notice of Regling’s Sammlung Warren by 
G. Macdonald. 
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Rivista italiana di numismatica. Part 3. 1907. 

A. Sambon. J’aes grave Jtalico. This paper deals chiefly with the coins (bronze, 
gold and silver) inscribed ROMANO or ROMA. ‘The writer disputes their attribution to 
Capua on historical and stylistic grounds, and on account of their usual provenance. 
He would assign the first issue of ROMANO coins in silver and bronze to B.c. 303 (not 
B.C. 338 as others have proposed). The coinage was issued to supply the requirements 
of the extensive commerce of Apulia, Samnium and Latium. It was probably issued 
chiefly at the mint of Cales (Ca/vz), which had become a Roman colony in B.c. 334, 
and also at the mint of Arpi. There may have been mints also in Etruria, in Samnium, 
and Apulia.—L. Laffranchi. J diverst stili nella monetazione Romana. On the Alex- 
andrian coins of Saturninus, etc.: certain specimens are declared to be modern forgeries. 
—F. Gnecchi. <Appunti di numismatica Romana. On two medallions, one of Antoninus 
Pius (‘Puellae Faustinianae’), the other of Commodus with the jugate heads of the 
Emperor and a woman in the dress of an Amazon. The female head on the latter 
medallion (a specimen of which is described in the British Museum Catalogue of Medallions) 
has been called Marcia the favourite of Commodus. Gnecchi suggests that it is Roma. 


Revue numismatique. Part 3. 1907. : 

A. Blanchet. eprésentations de statues sur les stateres de Corinthe. ‘The representa- 
tions of figures, in most cases presumably reproducing a sculptured original, found among 
the numerous ‘symbols’ on the autonomous staters of Corinth (B.c. 425-300) are of no 
ordinary interest. Blanchet has done well,to bring together some of the more interesting 
instances, illustrated by a plate of coins, in the French collection. It is to be hoped 
that Blanchet himself, or some other worker familiar with Greek sculpture, will find 
time to work out further the identification of these figures. Each of them, indeed, 
deserves a little commentary, and it might be well in such a case to enlarge con- 
siderably the photograph of each coin, and perhaps also to make a careful drawing of 
the symbol.—G. Amardel. Une trouvaille de monnaies gauloises ‘a la croix.’ A recent 
find at Castelnau d’Aude near Narbonne.—C. M. Soutzo. Les lourdes monnaies de 
bronze de l’Italie centrale. A criticism from several points of view of Dr. Haeberlin’s 
theories as to Italian aes grave. Some criticisms made by Regling are also endorsed.— 
Froehner. A7/aritas et Laetitia. ‘The words HILARITAS or LAETITIA often occur on 
Imperial coins accompanying figures of goddesses. But the goddesses represented are 
not, it is shown, Hilaritas and Laetitia, but various divinities or personifications, such as 
Annona, Abundantia and Providentia. The legends A/aritas and Laetitia are thus not 
descriptive of the types, but, like the later coin-legend Gaudium Romanorum, are an 
expression of the public sentiment that prevailed, or was assumed to prevail, when the 
coins were issued. According to Froehner’s conjecture, the joyful occasion when such 
coins were struck was the safe arrival in Italy of the ships from Egypt, ‘Africa’ and 
Sicily which bore their welcome cargoes of corn for gratuitous distribution to the people. 
Laetitia—the feeling of joy—and Hilaritas—its outward expression—thus practically 
vanish from the Roman pantheon.—Blanchet compares the type on a bronze coin of 
Cos, two doves drinking from a vase, with monuments in mosaic with similar designs. 

WaRWICK WROTH. 


IN MEMORIAM 
THOMAS DAy SEYMOUR, Professor of Greek in Yale University, and Associate 


Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW, 1889-1906, and of THE CLASSICAL 
QUARTERLY, 1907. Born April 1, 1848, at Hudson, Ohio, died December 
31, 1907, at New Haven, Connecticut. 








THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


aL EY & TOOS. 


Seer LIONS TO A NEW TEXT OF THE 
See aCTERS OF THEOPHRASTVS. 


(Continued from page 122.) 


x 6 TavTa packet <ev tow» eval “(AB Tavta dacKkwy eivat): ICWI (tow) 
by confusion with KWP (-cwy) led to the reading doxwy efvat; the close 
proximity of the syllables, -ev, ev, eév-, was in favour of the corruption. In later 


Greek ev icw efvat is frequent, eg. Apollon. de Synt. 33, 16 TO... Tayv 
Aeyew .. . ev low oT TH Taxéws Néyew. In classical Greek, cf. Eur. .A. 1199 


ev iow yap qv rode; Thuc. 2. 60 ev iow ef Kat wy éveOvunOy; Xen. Cyr. 7. 1. 4. 
év tow émecOa ‘to follow in even line’; Dem. 59. 114 & T@ tow daiverOa 
petTéxovcas TH... ‘sharing equally with.” For a similar phrase in Theophrastus 
cf. CP. 1. 22.2 wore TavTa me év aupwoey, Tpocdedueva O€ TWos dLopirpor, 
This is perhaps nearer palaeographically to the text than Jebb’s gackew 
eva <ayay>. For confusion between K and IC see note on xxx 20. 

7  otkérou xUTpav env 7 NoTada KatakayTos, ‘if a slave breaks last year’s 
[or a year-old] pot or dish’ (AB xvrpav eivae 4: Leipzig Edd. omit efva: 
Petersen yutpay madaav 4): cf. Ar. Ran. 985 To TpvBALov TO mepuowov TéOvnKé 
wot, and Theophr. HP. 4. 4. 4. apinar de piCas ovk &« Tov véwy GAN’ &k TeV Evov 
Kal @rt madaotépwv ; bid, 3. 4. 6 evos kap7ros ‘last year’s fruit, et al.; Dem. 
25. 20 eva dpxa ‘last year’s magistrates’; Hesych. évor of wepuowol apyxovres. 
évos éméreios kaptos; Suid. éyyv' madaav. On the corruption of this word in 
Miso see L. and S. 

22-28 [kat TO dAov dé... purraivyra Taxv.]: this passage should certainly 
be reckoned as one of the spurious additions. It resembles the others in the 
following features :— 


(1) Use of the Plural referring to the subject of the chapter, cf. iii Tove 
NO. VII. VOL. II. L 
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To.ovTous THY avOpdTwY, Vi Epywdes Dé elo of ... , Vili THY ToLOVTMY avOpdTwY 
and elai d€ ot, XV TOY TOLOUTWY. 

(2) ‘Summing-up’ phrases, cf. i rowvras pévas, ii Kal TO Kebadaoy, iii Tovs 
TowovTous, Vili THY ToLlovTwY avOpaTwY, XV TY ToLOUTwY, xxvii oUTws, xxix Kal 
TO OXov. 

(3) Naming the Character, cf. i etpwvos (?), ii xoXaxa, viii Aovyorro.ovvTes, 
XXIx pAorornpia. 

(4) Use of the phrase ésrw dev or its equivalent, cf. ii ear 
Pceacac Oat. 

The phrase To pwécoy THs juépas, to which Diels takes exception (Deut. 
Littz. ’98, p. 750), is preferred by Herodian to méoy nuépa, and also occurs 
below, xxvi 15; cf. also Xen. Am, 1. 8. 8 in jv pécov jpyépas, et al. But 
iwuevas would seem to be found nowhere else. 


xiii 9 Tov TTpATHYyoV T™pooed Owy épwTycat... TL META THY avptov Tapayyé det 
(so AB): the present is possible, ‘what his orders are for the following day.’ 


xiv 8 vo <ris> KuvOs Tis Tov yelTovos: insert the article similarly xx 9. 
15 Ta ala <Ta> éavToU. 


XVi 2 ET LY PWYAV amrovinyapevos : for. V’s ET LY PWVIAY I should like to 
suggest éa’ ’Evveaxpovvov, comparing Isocrates Antid. 287 emi Tijs ’Hvveaxpovvov 
Wiyousw oivoyv: there may have been an early corruption to én’ évvéa Kpovvwv 
(or kpnvov); the numeral () may very likely have been corrupted, for such a 
corruption occurs in the same MS xxiii 21 (twice), xd’ becoming kai deca and 
kara X (for yiAtas) xa’ e€axocias (see Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hermes xxxiii). 
The following corrupt readings of V may be noticed here: xvi 12 adgiryy 
for -wv (see Diels l.c.), xx 7 Tavovpyiov for -ov, xxiii 24 avT@y for -@, xxv 17 
Cytev for -@v, xxvi 4 arogivas éxer for arodyvacOa (exer for Oar), xxix 14 
Sucartypi» for -ov (Meier), xxx 8 émi Ocatpwy for émPéatpoy, xxx 37 V originally 
read eavtw for éavTod. 

15 amotpares éxAvcacAa (so O): needlessly changed to exO’cacOa ; cf. 
Pollux 1. 33 pcos AVcacOa, arodrvcacbat, 

17 Kav yAavkes BadiGovtos avTov <aiTwot> (?): I suggest this as an 
alternative to Foss’s <avaxpaywor (from Menand. /7. 534 K. dy yAavé avaxpayy, 
dedoixapev) ; the resemblance to the preceding avrov might account for the loss. 
But I am unable to find that it is ever used of birds, though Oppian uses it 
of the bleating of a lamb, Cyz. 4.93; of a leopard, Hal 3. 390; of bulls 
fighting, Cyz. 2. 58; and zd. 542 of the language of elephants. Homer 
uses it of the noise made by inanimate objects, // 12. 160 KdpvOes 0 apd’ 
adov avtevv. Theophrastus is fond of the mock-heroic, eg. dipav x 10, 
aroyuyvocy vii 12, émion below. 

23 elaeAOwy ciow (Aicaty ctepavev Tors “Epuadppodérous dAyv™ Thy Le pay : 
cf. Menander Geneva Frag. xatadXauBavw . . . Tovs Oeovs atedavovmevous, TOV 
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matépa Qiovr’ évdov, This would seem to confirm the present participle orepavay ; 
SAnv THv nuépay is a pardonable exaggeration. 


xix 4 joa Tatra civar avT@ cuyyeviKa appwotnuata (O avr). 

5 éxew yap avTov Kat Tov waTepa Kal Tov wammov (O avroyv, which 
would be possible after kai, but not before it). 

17 avaPadouevos ets ayopav é&eAOciv (V avaBadrrcuevos): the aorist is 

° ° 9 , \ b) / »\ 
more natural here; whereas in xxi 14 avaPadAodpmevos dé Ooimatioy . . . Kata 
Thy ayopay mepirareiv needs no change. Cf. Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 61 PeArious yap 
“A 4 , 9 , ° 

Towwy Tovs suyyryvomevovs ameweuvev, For uncertainty between A» and AA cf. 
iii Addit. ama\attTecOa, xiv 16 éuBareiv. Jebb reads the aorist in both 
passages. 


XxX 5 wepitatioy: the Ep. Mon. gives the rarer word Pymuarticn, for 
which the chief authorities are as follows :—Dionys. Chal. (5th cent. B.C.) ap. 
Athen. 15. 668F dupatc Byuaticaicbe tov aifépa, speaking of the game of 
Kottabos; Polyb. 3. 39. 8 Tatra yap viv BeBnuariora Kal ceonuelwrar Kata 
gTadlous okTM dia Pwmaiwy émyedos; cf. Strabo 7. 7. 4. In these passages 
the meaning is ‘to measure with the feet, by the stride, or metaphorically 
‘with the eye. This meaning is obviously derived from Pijua=passus, as in 
Ar. Eg. 77 tocdv0e 0’ a’tov Bua dvaBeByxoros; Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 6. oNlya 
Binwara 7 PoLovTes, winded. A. 75 10 T POET pexev ... vo 7 Tpia Bnuara, Ce. 
Athen. 10. 442B Pypatioryjs, ‘one who measures by paces.’ According to 
Hesychius PypariCew is a Macedonian word. Is it possible that it was used 
colloquially in the latter half of the 4th century at Athens, meaning ‘to take 
a walk’? It has the meaning ‘to walk’ in medieval Greek, eg. Eustath. 
649. 24 ovx ev rage éPnuartiCev 7 ’Avdpomaxn émt Tupyov Patvovca, and Id. 
Opusc. 27. 40 «dv PywatiCn .. . Kdv €0é\n Tpéxew. So Aesop. Fab. 122 
(ed. Fur.) evOvs yép0n axorws PBnuatiCwy (sc. 6 dvos) We have the close 
parallel of xxiii 6, where mAcOpiCGwy (not found elsewhere) is used in the 
colloquial sense of ‘exaggerating, ‘talking big, this sense being supported 
by the literal use of éxmAcOpiCew (Galen) and AéOpicua (Hesychius and 
Photius), as well as by the context. | 


xx IO os Cwou Le. QTD peavTépa y XoAn (O avTo). 
14 Ore ~wuxpov Wowp .. . éott wap’ avT@ Aakkaiov (O avTe). 
xxi 5 émmeAnOnvac . . . OTwS avTw oO akodAovOos AlOio\y éora (O avro). 


xxiii 1 mpocdoxia ti ayabov ovk dytwy (so O: edd. mpocroigats) : 
7 poo dokia seems to occur nowhere else in the sense of ‘acceptance, taking to 
oneself, assumption, but need not necessarily be rejected. Cf. Hesychius 
mpoodéxeTar’ Tmpormoira, and see L. and S. s.vv. mpocdoxy and apadoxy ; 
for the form cf. dwpodoxia and £evodonia (Meisterhans supports the x). 
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3 dmyeicOa . . . os ToAAa ypnuata aiT@ éstw (O avrois, edd. avra): 
a similar correction of the breathing should be made in lines 14, 15, 18 and 32. 


xxiv 16 T@ TawWl owraga ... yparbar avTe els Novyor (O avTe). 


xxv 2 €év Pow or ev PoBows (O euofos): all the quotations for eupoBos 
in the sense of ‘frightened’ are late, eg. LXx JMJaccab. 1. 13. 2. For the 
prepositional phrase in the definition cf. xxvii et al. 


xxvi I... elvat 4 oAvyapxia irapxia Tis iryvos Kat Képdous yArxomery 
(O isyupas Képdovs): the Papyrus fragment (Oxyrh. Papp. iv no. 699, early 3rd 
cent. A.D.) reads tayvos followed by an obscure letter which Professor Smyly 
kindly informs me may be x. The rest of the line is torn away, but «at xépdous 
would just fill the gap. Jebb had conjectured irxvos ov Képdovs. 

2 odvyapxixos (O oAtyapyos): here again it is a question of letter-space 
in the Papyrus; but Professor Smyly is rather inclined to prefer oAvyapxucos, 
which agrees with Casaubon’s conjecture. [For the corruption cf. H. Richards 
on Xen. fell. 6. 2. 39, Xenophon and Others p. 182.] 

22 ws aya pirTov éott <TO> TOU véuovTos Kal dwdvTos, ‘how thankless the 
task is of the man who has to pay’: cf. To THs TUxns viii 25. This is simpler 
than Ast’s <ro wAqOos Kai aed. The meaning ‘thankless’ would seem to 
be supported by Xen. Anad. 1. 9. 18 ef Tis Tt aiTw TpocragayTt Karas 
UTNPETHTELEY, ove THWTOTE ayapirToy elace THY 7 poOuuiay, ‘. .. in no case did 
he ever allow zeal to go unrewarded’; and Lys. 21 12. €uot axyapiota eivat 
Ta els Umas avnr\wpeEva, 


e 2 , ef lon Ul e a bs om 
24 ws aloxuveTat. . . OTav Tapaxafyra tis avTw (O avTy). 


xxviii I aywyyn ~buyfs is perhaps nearer to aywy tis Wuyijs (so O) than 
Casaubon’s aywyn TNS Wuyxiis : for the omission of rs cf. xiv and xxv. init. 

22 Th yap avTov yuvaKi ..., €& Hoe mawWloy avT@ yevva, Tpeis XaAKous ets 
Ovov didwar Kat Te Wuxpe AoveOa avaycaCe adtyy Tov TlocWewvos oonuépat 
(V... wadioy ato... Nover Ou avayxaCe TH TOU IloceW@vos juépa): e& ov is 
an unnecessary change; for e€ of the mother cf. Dem, 44. 26, and translate 
‘by whom he is getting himself a child, icc. she is pregnant, which increases 
the imputed cruelty. For av’ryy corrupted to ty cf. V’s Tw for a’r@ in xxix 
13. See also Jannaris Hist. Gr. Gram. 8530. For haplography in AB see 
note on viii 26. 7 "A poditns juepa was used in Christian times for ‘ Friday’ 
(Clem. Alex. 877): this and similar phrases may have helped the corruption. 

29 <TO> Kakws Eye GroKAA@Y Tappyoiay . 


Xxx 3 daveloacOa rapa Eévov rap’ avte Katadvovros (V avo). 
, / 3 y, e ° > | 
20 méTpy TUvOaKa eloKxexpoumevm: this is nearer than Casaubon’s éry«e- 
Kpovewevy to AB’s eéxxexpovouevp (EIC, as often, became EK; cf. AB’s ex Tig 
oikias for eis THv otkiay vii 18) and Meisterhans vouches for the form without o: 
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cf. Pherecr. ap. Poll. 10. 79 AaBotca mev Ths xoiviKos Tov Tivdak’ eicékpoucen. 
éyxpovw has a different meaning, cf. iv 29 and Ar. Vesp. 130 ‘to knock’ nails 
‘into’ something. 

39 po xpovov Twos arodnuAoa Wa rpoTtéunyy Tpordpopay (so V): all 
edd. insert my after Wa. May we keep the MS reading and translate ‘so 
that he may send a present beforehand [instead of taking it himself on the 
proper day]’? This would enable the aicxpoxepdys to get off with a cheaper 
present. For this use of zpo- cf. mpoarocré\New xxiv 13 and mpockoreicOa 
xxv 15. Th. apparently coins compounds ii 22, vii 19, xiii 18, xix 23, 
Mavi 14, XXix 20, xxx 29 (bis). 

J. M. EDMONDs. 
Repion. 


CATV EI SSiie 


IN the second poem of Catullus, verses 9 and Io: 


tecum ludere sicut ipsa possem 


et tristis animi leuare curas, 


are followed by three: 


tam gratum est mihi quam ferunt puellae 


pernici aureolum fuisse malum 


quod zonam soluit diu ligatam,’ 


which, in spite of the inappropriateness? of the simile, some scholars have 


attempted to join with them. 


Grammatical justification for the indicative est has 


been half-heartedly offered,®? or possem has been changed to fosse,* or to passer,’ 


or to possum, or, on the theory of a lacuna,’ such a verse as 


tecum ludere sic ut ipsa ludit® 


has been proposed for insertion between lines Io and 11, or es¢ has been either 


replaced by zd® or ejected that the reader might supply mentally a forez,” 


gratum est has been altered to gratum sit,” 


line has been assumed.’” 


1 My text is that of the 1904 edition of Ellis. Well 
known editions I cite by page. 

2 Compare Baehrens (I use the Baehrens-Schulze 
edition), Comm. p. 80, especially the words: ‘mala 
Atalantae tulerunt nuptias: quid auicula Catullo? 
non (quod expectares) Lesbiae amorem, quo iam 
gaudet ille quaamquam etiamtunc cum curis mixto, sed 
solacium : quae comparatio est ridicula.’ Palmer, 
Hermath. iii. p. 302, offers the best defence that I 
have found. 

3 Ellis, Comm. p. 6; Baehrens, Comm. p. 80. 
Riese, p. 5, is, however, satisfied with the parallels 
adduced. 

4 Voss. Observ. p. 73 Owen, p. 150. 

5 Housman, according to Postgate, p. 2. 

6 Birt, Comment. Cat. Tertius, pp. v ff., and 
Philol. 1904, pp. 426-428. Although one must 
admire the ingenuity that Birt shows in these articles, 
he seems to me to play a sorry joke on Lesbia 
when he makes vss. 9-13 a zocus of hers to which 
zocart in vs. 6 refers. However carus a zocus con- 
taining such sentiments might be to Catullus the 
lover, as a poet he could hardly welcome ‘the text 
that Birt gives him. Not to mention the pointless 


or Zam 
or, finally, a lacuna of more than one 


Others, feeling that verses I-10 make a unit and have 


presence of zfsa (=domina) before his emendation 
possum and his interpretation of line 8, the explana- 
tions: (p. vi) ‘sperat enim poeta Lesbiam a lusu 
uenusto quem cum passere habeat, mox eo progres- 
suram ut zonam diu ligatam religet et ipsa,’ and 
(p. x) ‘ad zonam denique soluendam propensiorem 
reddet Lesbiam lusus hic quem gerit cum passere’ 
speak, it seems to me, their own condemnation. 

7 Cf. Huschke, Azal. Lit. p. 67; Pfeiffer, Syd. 
Cat. p. 20, note. 

8 Ellis, Comm. p. 63 cf. text (1878), p. 7: ‘dixerat 
fortasse peream nisi tecum ludere tam gratum est.’ 
Merrill, p. 5. 

® E.g. by Heyse, p. 4, and Uschner, p. 4. 

10 Doering, p. 3; Hand, Obs. Crit. p. 41; Sillig, 
p- 6; Pohl, Sgec. Lect. Cat. p. 25; Conington, acc. 
to Ellis (1904 ed.), note on Il. II. 

11 Palmer, Hermath. iii. p. 301. 

2 Frohner, PAzlol. xiv. p. 575: ‘die mangelnden 
Verse vor tam gratumst standen (weil obscén) schon 
hier nicht mehr.’ For such a lacuna we have the 
dubious testimony of Alex. Guarinus and of Perreius, 
acc. to Lachmann (1829 ed.), p. 2. Schulze, p. 5, 
notes a marginal sign in O. 
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a perfectly satisfactory close,’ have deemed the following three lines a fragment, 
and seek to unite it with other verses of the poet, with poem xxxXVIII.,” or with 
the three lines that constitute x1v?. :® 


si qui forte mearum ineptiarum 
lectores eritis manusque uestras 
non horrebitis admouere nobis, 


assuming, then, that the new six-line poem belonged either before 11.4 or 
after II. I-10.° 
OP 

But no ingenuity has made the simile a natural’ addition to x1v®,® and we 


One scholar has even ventured to claim a place for it after 


would gladly spare Catullus such a succession of tenses’ as we should have in 
eritts and est. Upon the whole, the view that Il. 11-13 are the fragment of a 
lost poem *° of the Lesbia-cycle would seem the most probable. Earle“ proposed 
to make it a four-line poem by prefixing passer deliciae meae puellae, the verse 
which some expel from Ill. 4. The repetition of puellae would, of course, 
explain why the line might be omitted, but, not to speak of the grammatical 
objection, the principle of wariatio,”” which seems to be observed in the first 
fourteen poems of Catullus, would be broken, since we should then have three 
sparrow-songs in succession.” 

If the fundamental requisite of a poet’s simile is that the thing compared 
shall resemble that to which it is compared, the subject of the erotic poem to 
which I should assign this fragment is not quite beyond our ken. Catullus says 
that the golden apple brought about the union of Atalanta and her lover. In his 
own love-affair, then, we must find something that brought about his union with 
Lesbia. Evidently that will be what he terms as gratum to him as the malum 
was to Atalanta. His own verses tell us of the initial difficulties which he had in 
meeting his married mistress. These were finally removed by Allius, whose great 


services he cannot refrain from celebrating in Lxvul?. 1 f.: 


non possum reticere, deae, qua me Allius in re 


iuuerit aut quantis iuuerit officiis, 


1The words of Westphal, p. 51: ‘Man wird 
zugeben miissen dass jeder weitere Vers, der noch 
hinzukommen wiirde, der Schonheit des Gedichtes 
Abbruch thun miisste,’ have my cordial assent. 

2 Froehlich, Adk. d. 7. Cl. d. kh. Ak. d. Wiss. V. 
Bd. iii. Abth. p. I. 

3 Pleitner, Des. Q. V. Cat. Hochzettgesange, pp. 
90-91, note, shows how the separation might have 
arisen. Cf. Siiss, Catudliana, 1. pp. 2 ff. 

4 Pleitner, p. 90, note; Schwabe, Quaest. Cat. 
p. 298, and others. 

5 Siiss, Catulliana, 1. p. 2; Baehrens (text, 1876 
ed.), p. 5; Benoist, p. 361. 

5 Weise, Zur Krittk des Catull, p. 17. 

7 The objections of Pohl, Zect. Cat. Spec. pp. 
21-22; Scholl, Fleckeisen’s Jahrbticher, cxxi. p. 4953 
Richter, Catudliana, p. 1, and Riese, p. 5, far out- 


weigh with me such interpretations as those of 
Baehrens, Comm. p. 81, and of Benoist, p. 362. Cf. 
Schmidt, p. cix. 

8 xv’, may be the beginning (Siiss, Catzd/zana, 1. 
p- 3) of a lost introductory poem. See von Leutsch, 
Phil, xxxv. p. 695. Westphal, p. 200, would connect 
it with the poems to Furius and Aurelius. 

9 Richter, Ca¢ulliana, p. 1, and Baehrens, Comm. 
p. 81, have done their best to support this sequence. 

10 Cf. Munro, Crzt. and Eluc. p. 9. 

1 Rev. de Phil. 1903, p. 270. 

12 Westphal, pp. 2 ff. ; Siiss, Catulliana, 1. p. 28; 
Harnecker, Beztrag zur Erklarung des Catull, pp. 

ery 

: 18 Spengel also (acc. to Ellis, Text ed. 1878, p. 7) 
thought that its subject was the sparrow. Cf. Schmidt, 
Prol. p. Xcvil. 
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and in 109 f.: 


hoc tibi, quod potui, confectum carmine munus 
pro multis, Alli, redditur officiis. 


How sore his need had been appears from 23 ff.: 


hic, uelut in nigro iactatis turbine nautis 
lenius aspirans aura secunda uenit 

iam prece Pollucis, iam Castoris implorata, 
tale fuit nobis Allius auxilium 


in conjunction with 103 ff. 


nec tamen illa mihi dexstra deducta paterna 
fragrantem Assyrio uenit odore domum, 

sed furtiua dedit mira munuscula nocte, 
ipsius ex ipso dempta uiri gremio. 


The auazlium which Allius bore him consisted in introducing him to some 
matrona, at whose house he met Lesbia on that szva nocte and, no doubt, often 
laters. eOCe 271 


is clausum lato patefecit limite campum, 
e . . d di d ° 1 
isque domum nobis isque dedit dominam, 
ad quam communes exerceremus amores, 
quo mea se molli candida diua pede 
PUM E se toi 


Compare also 90-92. 

If, then, we have in 11°. a poem of gratitude, set between the two sparrow- 
songs, it makes a pleasing variety in subject matter. The comparison drawn 
between the auxzlium* and the malum would, of course, be even closer for 
Lesbia than for Catullus, if poems LXXxXIII. and XCII., which apparently ante- 
date the mzra nox, when compared with v. and VIL, which surely postdate it, 
justify the belief that she did not feel the full force of her passion for Catullus 
until this auxzlium had removed the irritating difficulties of their earlier associa- 
tion ; for Theocritus, III. 42, says that it was at sight of the apple® that Atalanta 
és Babuy ddar’ éowra, But I should hardly venture the theory that this poem, 
I1”., stood in Lesbia’s name. If one begrudges the recipient of the long, formal 
poem LXVIII”., these earlier verses of gratitude, composed, I imagine, at the time 
that the service was performed, they are not too indelicate to bestow on that /enonza 
domina, on whose head Catullus calls down blessings in 115-116: 


seitis felices et tu simul et tua uita, 
et domus in qua olim lusimus et domina. 


1T subscribe fully to the views of Postgate in the various suggestions as to the actual words in the pre- 
Journ. of Phil. xvii. p. 252. ceding line or lines are possible. 

2 We need not, of course, insist on this particular 3 Ovid, however, makes Atalanta already in love 
noun, nor, in fact, on a noun-construction at all; with Hippomenes. Jet. x. 635. 
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The poet would then be showing his benefactress that gratitude which Hippo- 
menes (or Milanion) failed to accord to his, the goddess Venus, with such tragic 
results.’ If the reader is to see in LI. 15-16, 


otium et reges prius et beatas | perdidit urbes, 


an allusion to the fatal love of Paris for Menelaus’ wife,? and a subtle significance 
in the comparison of Lesbia’s love to that of Laodamia in LXvul. 33 ff.,° he 
may suspect that in this reference to the myth of Atalanta our poet was similarly 
half-conscious that he was courting Nemesis, the RLammnusia uirgo, as well as his 
candida diua, Lesbia. 


WALTON Brooks MCDANIEL. 
University of Pennsylvania 


1 Servius on the Aen, iii. 113. 3 This is perhaps dubious. Cf. Merrill, p. 185, note 
2 Westphal, p. 49. on 73-130. 


ON SOME FRAGMENTS OF MAECENAS, 


MAGNI uir ingenii fuerat (Maecenas) si illud egisset uia rectiore, si non 
uitasset intellegi, si non etiam in oratione difflueret. uidebis itaque eloquentiam 
ebrii hominis inuolutam et errantem et licentiae plenam. MAECENAS DE CVLTV 
Svo.* quid turpius ‘amne siluisque ripa comantibus?’ uide ut§ ‘alueum 
lyntribus arent uersoque uado+ remittant hortos. quid? si quis ‘feminae 
cincinnos** crispat et labris columbatur’ incipitque suspirans, ut ceruice lassa 
fanantur nemoris tyranni. ‘inremediabilis factio rimantur epulis lagonaque 
temptant domos et spe mortem exigunt.’ SEN. Epp. cxiv 4-5 (as printed in 
Hense’s edition). 


* litteris non uncialibus BA: interpolatori tribuit Hirzel Dial. 2. 6°. Suzde ut Senecae dedit Harder. 
+uwada BA, corr. o. vemittunt A et ut uid. B. ** cinno BA, cincinno S, -os Haase, czrros, Harder. 


An evil star seems to watch over the passages cited by ancient critics 
as specimens of a style which they wish to censure. We find it hard to 
follow Aristophanes when he ridicules lines of Euripides simply because they 
possess a penthemimeral caesura. We know that the grammarian Flauius 
Caper cited from Cicero’s own letters examples of a word, the existence of 
which zz lingua Latima the orator had denied in the Thirteenth Philippic, 
and there is reason to doubt if contumeltam facere was the solecism he tries 
to make it out in the Third. A glance at Conington’s notes on Persius I. 92 sqq. 
will shew that opinions differ greatly as to the exact point of much of the 
ridicule which the satirist casts upon the lines he quotes. And I think 
anyone who tries to translate the Maecenas fragments as printed above will 
feel that such a style, more suggestive of the Hzsperica famina than of the 
Latin of the Augustan period, merits something stronger than the censure 
Seneca gives it. 

I believe however that the copyists are responsible for a good deal of 
the difficulty. Take for instance the fragment beginning /eminae cincinnos. 
That an effeminate person is described is clear enough, but with the word 
ut ceruice we begin to get into difficulties. Hense ad loc. quotes from Buecheler : 
‘Locus describit trossulum amatorem mollem: cf. Pers. I. 98 (ubi /ara) ut 
tenellum furentis libidine ac uagantis amatoris suspirium uideas pingi. fanatici 
sunt cerui similesue ferae nemorales, and adds ‘Galos potius interpretatur 
nemoris tyrannos Norden’ (A.K.P. 1. 294). Neither of these explanations gets 
over the difficulty of the verb fanantur. Buecheler’s seems the less objectionable 
of the two. I cannot. believe that any Latin author would expect his readers 
to guess that ‘lords of the grove’ meant priests of Cybele: a writer like 
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Maecenas might very possibly venture to describe stags by that periphrasis. 
But is it certain that we are to understand Maecenas as the author of these 
words? If not, the probability of memorzs tyrannos being in some way corrupt 
is distinctly worth considering. 

In spite of the hints dropped by Juvenal, Suetonius and others, the weaknesses 
of Maecenas’ character would hardly have attracted our notice but for their 
frequent mention in Seneca, whose attacks on the glorious patron of Vergil 
and Horace were not forgotten by Dryden in an indictment of the philosopher 
which Diderot answers in a long note to his famous FAssaz sur les régnes, etc. 
In this particular letter, where the minister of Augustus is chosen as a manifest 
example of one whose morals were reflected to his style, the effeminacy of both 
is the leading thought. Dedicatus he calls him in §4, mollis, non mitis in §7: 
etiam in oratione diffuit he implies in the extract printed at the head of 
this paper. So in fp. 19. 9 he says of Maecenas ‘magnum. exemplum 
Romanae eloquentiae daturus, nisi illum eneruasset felicitas, immo castrasset.’ 
That Augustus had ridiculed the mol/tza of his minister’s style we know from 
Suetonius and Macrobius. 

Suetonius’ account is of great help towards the interpretation of our passage. 
Cacozelos, he says, ‘exagitabat’ (Augustus), especially Maecenas, ‘cuius myro- 
-brechis, ut ait, cincinnos usque quaque persequitur’ (Aug. 87). The epithet 
utrilis is constantly applied by writers on style to such words as composttio 
sermo or oratio, to denote that the things so denoted eschew all but legitimate 
ornament. Mere prettiness on the other hand, as opposed to real beauty, is 
regarded as unmanly, and branded with such adjectives as tener, mollis and 
effeminatus. Cp. esp. Quint. 5. 12. 18 and 19. Cicero had used czucinnz 
along with the very feminine /ucus to denote this failing, and Augustus very 
naturally applied the term to the affected, coquettish style of Maecenas. 

Is it a mere coincidence that in what the editors regard as one of the 
very few fragments of Maecenas’ work which Fortune has bequeathed us, we 
find not merely a description of a fop like Maecenas, but the very word czncinnz 
which Augustus applied to his mannerisms of language? For my own part I 
think such a coincidence extremely improbable, and prefer to suppose that 
we have here Seneca’s comments on the Maecenas quotation amne—hortos. 
On the quotation (or quotations) which follow this passage Seneca appends 
the comment: ‘When you read such a style, don’t you at once realise that 
this is the man whose laxity of dress was a by-word at Rome?’ Some such 
comment I believe is contained in the words we are now considering. 

Another consideration points the same way. The words guid sit quts 
which precede the supposed quotation can hardly be regarded as yielding a 
satisfactory meaning. Before going into this it will be well to consider the 
words which introduce the preceding quotations (or, as I believe, quotation). 
The construction of amne is surely exceedingly bold. In the Senecan context 
it is the abl. of comparison after ¢urfzus: in the original passage of Maecenas 
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it was probably one of accompanying circumstances. That Seneca of all men 
would have tried to burn the candle at both ends in this inelegant way seems 
to me highly improbable. I believe guzd turpius is a question complete in itself, 
and that the reference is not forward, to the quotation that follows, but back, to 
the description which Seneca has just given of Maecenas’ style. Probably we 
ought to read ‘guo quid turpius?’: the words ‘Maecenas de cultu suo’ are 
almost certainly interpolated! and may well be responsible for the expulsion 
of a word. Much the same difficulty arises in reference to what Hense 
regards as the second quotation: he must explain the subjunctives arent 
and vemzttant as representing, in the construction which Seneca has given 
the sentence, an original avant, remittunt of Maecenas. I do not know on 
what grounds Harder assigned the words wzde ut to the quotation, but 
I believe he was right: such a course removes a second difticulty—the 
inadequacy of that phrase to denote the strong disapproval which Seneca 
evidently feels. We have now reached our passage again, and must decide 
whether the words ‘quid? si quis feminae cincinnos crispat’ can possibly mean 
‘Again, can we approve of anyone writing “he curls his hair as though ’twere 
a woman’s”?’ or require emendation. I certainly prefer the latter alternative. 
And once we recognise that the whole passage is spoken by Seneca, emendation 
is easy. Sz guis is a corruption of szc uzr: whether we keep gud? or 
read for it guzs is not very material.2 ‘Would anyone who deserved the name 
of man give way to such feminine tricks?’ ‘Ite nunc, says the philosopher’s 
father (Contr. I. pr. 9), ‘et in istis uulsis atque expolitis et nusquam nisi in 
libidine uiris quaerite oratores, having just before said that these people care 
only ‘capillos frangere et ad muliebros blanditias extenuare uocem, mollitia 
corporis certare cum feminis. ‘Haec fierent, si testiculi uena ulla paterni uiueret 
in nobis?’ says Persius (1. 103 sq@.). 

But what of /anantur? Buecheler has done good service in pointing out 
the /axa cerutce of the Persius passage. Larxa must be read, but the 
picture is rather that of Lucretius’ Venus ‘tereti ceruice reposta’ or Catullus’ 
‘adplicansque collum iucundum os oculosque sauiabor’: in other words, for 
fanantur read sautatur. This will of course necessitate altering uz to e¢. 
That zucipitque suspirans is wrong is also clear: the Lucretius passage suggests 
inhiatgue, but I do not feel on firm ground here. 

And now before we deal with xemoris tyrannz, it will be well to examine 
the next quotation. Neither Buecheler nor Norden have troubled to say what 
an zrremediabilis factio could be, and I am quite unable to form any conception 
of it that is consistent with the vzmantur epulis here predicated of it. The 
key to the passage lies, I think, in the last words: the revellers by refusing 

1The words de cu/tu suit the context in Seneca 2On the whole I prefer guzs. Cp. Cicero’s 
rather than the sentences quoted; besides, the use of _ criticism of Antonius’ phrase ‘contumeliam facere: 
a title implies a continuous extract rather than several quis sic loquitur?’ (P27. 3. 22). The confusion 
selected sentences, and is surely inadmissible when of c and qu is extremely common in the Senecan 


such comments as guzd ¢urpius etc. are interpolated MSS. 
between those sentences. 
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to look on the dark side of life drive away all thoughts of death. Death is 
an idea which the word zuvemediabtlis suits admirably, and all we want is 
some word denoting it with which the adjective can be taken. Such a word 
presents itself in the word tyranuz which the editors have assigned to the 
previous quotation: it obviously may denote the king of the realm below, and 
the application to him of the epithet zzremediabilis is no bolder than we 
may expect of Maecenas: see more on this below. As for the word on which 
the genitive depends, that too must be borrowed from what has hitherto been 
regarded as the preceding quotation: memoris is no doubt a corruption for 
memores, which, if /actzo is really sound, agrees with it by the same sense 
construction as justifies ~zmantur immediately afterwards. I believe however 
that the o of factio represents a Q. of some capital MS, and that what Maecenas 
wrote was fatigue. Nor does this exhaust the corruptions of the passage, for 
domos should surely be modos: the comissatio would be incomplete without 
its music. 

And now, in conclusion, a word or two as to the peculiarities which Seneca 
means these quotations to illustrate. Maecenas was affected, licentious and 
effeminate. The first two failings were reflected in his bold use of words and 
the intentional disorder in which he sometimes arranged them. In §7 Seneca 
says ‘haec uerba tam improbe structa ...tam contra consuetudinem omnium 
posita. In the memores tyranni sentence I think Seneca disapproved of the 
use of izuvemediabilis and rimart. In the first extract, I take it that the 
reference is to people rowing on water which reflects quite clearly the foliage 
of the trees upon the banks, and M. has avoided the natural order, ‘siluis 
amne ripaque comantibus’ by using gue in a manner familiar to us mainly 
from certain lines from the odes of Horace. Quintilian (9. 4. 28) speaks of 
hyperbata ‘quae in hoc ipsum petuntur ut exultent atque lasciuiant, and he 
illustrates at once from Maecenas with sentences like ‘sole &t aurora rtbént 
plurima, ne exsequias quidem wnts inter misérrimds uiderem meéas. From 
order of words to questions of rhythm is a short step. In the fragments of 
Maecenas his love for a rhythm in which cretic feet predominate is unmistakeable. 
So in the Quintilian citations, and a sentence given by Servius on dex. 8. 310 
(‘dulcis ituéntaé réducit bona’), whilst of the Seneca passages the first begins 
with three, the third? concludes with four, and the second contains a series of 
four and perhaps? five cretics. I do not know that any of the ancient critics 
definitely tells us that such a tendency was regarded as a sign of modlztia, 
but when we reflect that it was to the rhythm that they looked first for such 
evidence and that the Seneca citations at any rate must in some way or other 
be intended to reflect the notorious effeminacy of Maecenas, we can hardly 
help drawing such an inference. And this will render more intelligible some 

1A third passage given by him l.c. runs ‘inter the statement in the text is based seem sound 
sacra | mouit aqua | fraxinos.’ enough. 


2Tt is not printed above, and seems very 3 Five if fatigue be read for factzo: ‘ tiqué rimantir 
corrupt. The last six words however on which @pilis lagdnaqué témptant méddos.’ 
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words used by Seneca in the earlier part of the letter. Speaking there of 
varieties of explicatio he stigmatises as zzfracfa the kind that is ‘in morem 
cantici ducta. It is of course in the Plautine cantica that cretic metres 


abound. 


The passage as amended will run: 

uidebis itaque eloquentiam ebrii hominis inuolutam et errantem et licentiae 
plenam. [MAECENAS DE CVLTV SVO] guwo quid turpius? ‘amne siluisque 
ripa comantibus uide ut alueum lyntribus arent uersoque uado remittant 
hortos. quis sic uir feminae cincinnos crispat et labris columbatur 
-incipitque suspirans et ceruice laxa sauiatur? ‘memores tyranni 
inremediabilis fatique rimantur epulis lagonaque, temptant modos et 
spe mortem exigunt.’ 

WALTER C. SUMMERS. 

Sheffield. 


Sere se ON MANILIVS TH. AND III. 


IN the Classical Quarterly, vol. ii. No. 2, reviewing Breiter’s recent text of 
the Astronomica, together with Housman’s edition of Book i., I made a number 
of suggestions of my own on some of the principal difficulties in the text and 
interpretation of Manilius. I did not, however, bring my notes down beyond 
Book i. In the present paper I propose to traverse some of the more thorny 
places of ii. and iii. I shall try to make what I have to say to some extent 
a continued review of Breiter (and even of Housman). 


BOOK II. 
I—5. Maximus Iliacae gentis certamina uates. 
Et quinquaginta regum regemque patremque 
3. tHectoreamque facitt tutamque sub Hectore Troiam 
i. 766.  castra tducum et caelit uictamque sub Hectore Troiam 
4. erroremque ducis totidem quot uicerat annis 


instantis pelago.... 
Pe ore sacro cecinit. 


That 3 and i. 766 are alternative versions of the same line is now 
generally agreed. So both Housman and Breiter. And that wzctamque and 
not ¢utamque is the true reading seems certain from wzcerat in 4: so Br. Housm.: 
although Bechert clings to ‘¢utamque. But what are we to make of such 
variants as 


sige facit 
castra ducum et caeli? 


I fancy that there underlies facet and et caed an original et sati=et satum = 
aestatum: and that Manilius wrote 


castra decem aestatum uictamque sub H. Troiam. 


totidem annis in 4 echoes decem aestatum just as utcerat echoes uzctamque. 

satt at 3 was very easily emended to /ace#, and more audaciously at 
i, 766 to caelz—which Breiter keeps. Hectoreamque in 3 probably arose from 
an accidental transposition of Hectore Trotam from the end to the beginning 
of the line, causing the complete loss of castra decem et. 
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7-8. patria quae iura petentem 
dum dabat eripuit 


I had some time ago conjectured here 
patriam cui cura potentum 


(potentum = regum quorum cliens erat Homerus): but I now find that Housman 
has anticipated this, save that he writes petentum. 


72. nec sua dispositos seruarent sidera cursus. 


Breiter retains sua: but if his reason for doing so is no better than 
Bechert’s, I should think him ill-advised. I would write stata: Plin. V.A. 
18. 29. 69 ‘stati cursus siderum. See however Housman C.A. xiv. p. 31. 


87. nec minus est quaerenda fides. 


nimts, Bentley, and most editors. Perhaps procul: minus may be due to a 
suprascript emznus, Breiter reads comminus after Scaliger: but a connecting 
particle is wanted. 


IO5-I15. 
quis dubitet post haec hominem coniungere caelo? 
teximium?t natura dedit linguamque capaxque 
ingenium uolucremque animum, quem denique in unum 
descendit deus atque habitat seque ipse requirit. 
mitto alias artes quarum est permissa facultas 
infidas adeo nec nostri munera census, 
mitto quod aequali nihil est sub lege tributum, 
quod patet auctores summi non fectorzs esse, 
mitto quod et certum est et ineuitabile fatum, 
materiaeque datum est cogi sed cogere mundo. 
quis caelum possit nisi caeli munere nosse 
et reperire deum nisi qui pars ipse deorum est? 


Ill. pectoris scripsi: corpores codd. The confusion is one of the com- 
monest: cf. ¢g. 1. 720: li. 254. ‘The authorities on the subject are not men 
of consummate talents. In no passage of Manilius is it more difficult to seize 
the connection of thought. Yet I doubt whether any line is to be ejected, and 
to eject with Jacob 111-113 is to ruin the passage entirely. The much-vexed 
eximium (extmum M.) is, I suspect, the ovzgo mal. 1 would write 106-107 
thus: 

eximo quod: natura dedit linguamque capaxque 
ingenium uolucremque animum, guod denique in unum. 


The argument will then proceed as follows: ‘Who could hesitate to connect 


leximo quod became eximiog., and the -q was _ passage I now think that ex¢mum perhaps stands for 
then omitted metrz gratia; eximtam followed, for  comstlium=csilium=extlium. Cf. consilium in 4. 900 
which eximzum is a mere blunder. Reviewing this (a closely parallel passage). 
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man with heaven? I set aside the fact that nature has given him speech 
and talent and mind, that in man alone the god dwells and seeks himself in 
man’s seekings of him (105-108): I say nothing of other arts which have 
been allowed to us that are uncertain and beyond our competence (109-110): 
‘I say nothing of the fact that the disposition of things is ill-adjusted and that 
the authorities to guide us are of inferior talents: I say nothing of the fact 
that fate is sure and inevitable and that it belongs to matter to endure, and 
to mundus to exercise, compulsion (111-114): but how could man come to 
know the heavens and to discover god unless he were a part of god?’ (115-116), 
The real difficulty lies obviously in 111-114. Apart from these lines everything 
is plain sailing. Man’s study of the heavens is in itself a sufficient proof 
that he partakes of the divine: and other indications of the same fact, eg. his 
possession of speech and intelligence and various arts may be left aside [what 
the zzfidas artes are is doubtful]. In 111-114 among these ‘other indications’ 
of man’s participation in the divine are reckoned the facts (1) that the 
order of the world is confusing (111), (2) that the guides to the study of it 
are poor, (3) that while fate is sure and inevitable matter is compelled, mundus 
(=deus) compels. The meaning of 113-114 can only be that man, despite 
fate, is not mere matzeries, but somehow shares in the compelling power, the 
cogency, of the mundus. I understand 111-112 to mean that a proof of man’s 
relation to the divine is the fact that though he can rely only on poor auctores 
he yet surmounts the difficulties of a world where aegualt nthil est sub lege 
tributum. ‘The passage is no doubt one of many which never received Manilius’ 
ultima manus. 


333-334: 


quadrati si forte uoles effingere formam, 
aut trinis paribus facies zz membra trigoni. 


334. tu scripsi: cum codd. For the position of zw cf. Lucret. 2. 492 
(‘si forte uoles’.. .)-495 (‘si ¢z forte uoles’): or Hor. Odes, 1. 9. 16 ‘nec 
dulces amores sperne puer neque tu choreas,’ 


358. 


guin dubia alternis data sunt commercia signis. 


guin dubia scripsi : dubtagque G duuague or diutaque M: ie. u for &. See note 
on i. 40. 


433-4. 
his animaduersis rebus quae proxima cura 
noscere tutelas adiectaque numina signis. 


Both Bechert and Breiter print a note of interrogation at cura: betraying, 

I think, a lamentable want of feeling for the language. guae proxima cura 

must, as Scaliger saw, be parenthetic. Bentley, recognising this, altered vebus 
mer vil: VOL. II. M 
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to vestat, which is palaeographically unsatisfactory, and makes quae proxima 
cura somewhat tautologous. For vebus I would suggest dedes. 


5OI—503. 
libra suos sequitur sensus solumque uidendo 
lanigerum atque animo complexa est Scorpion infra. 


ille uidet pisces auditque per omnia libram. 


501. ‘sensus uocat hic auditum, says Scaliger. No: seguttur suum 
auditum would be nonsense when the sense demands suos sequitur sonttus. 
sensus is here used in its meaning of ‘opinion, ‘view, and =couszlza. Libra 
listens to no one’s advice but her own: exactly as Aries is said at 485 to 
be consilium ipse suum which=neminem audit. 


520. 
quin aduersa meant tetiamt trigona trigonis. 
etiam? G: -gue is the most palpable stopgap. Yet Bechert reads it. 
Breiter writes conzuncta. Nearer to the MSS. would be soczata. Manilius has, 
again, coguata (= Qnata) ¢rigona at 578. 


534-535. quo mirer ab illis 
nascentis Librae superari posse trigonum. 


‘nascentis suspectum, says Bechert: ingentis Bentley, Jacob: /ulgentes 
Pingré. I would suggest armentzs. 


592-600. 
at quanta est scelerum moles per saecula cuncta 
quamque onus inuidiae non excusabile terris! 
imposuit Phoebus noctem terrasque reliquit. 
uenalis ad fata patres matrumque sepulcra 
quid loquar euersas urbes et prodita templa 


in populo scelus est. 

Between 593 and 594 there has been lost, I think, some such line as 
quid loquar ut subitam sceleratis gentibus olim, 

and between 594 and 595 a line of this sort: 
quid loquar infectos fraterno sanguine fratres? 


IO6—-115 is just such another catalogue of things which Manilius finds 
it unnecessary to mention,! since he has a crowning and self-sufficient argument. 
It is unnecessary to mention the crimes famous in ancient mythology and 


1TIn that passage, too, some of the difficulties may come from omissions. One or more lines beginning 
mitto guod may very well have dropped out. 
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among the great families: crime we have always with us: zz populo scelus est. 
594 can hardly be sound as it stands, 


uenalis ad fata patres ad stupraque matres 


is violent, but gives something like the sense required. 


772-775: 
ac uelut in nudis cum surgunt montibus urbes, 
conditor et uacuos muris circumdare colles 
destinat, ante manus quam temptet scindere fossas, 
uertit opus. 


775. uersat opus Bentley, feruzt opus Ellis, followed by Bechert. Breiter 
retains wertzt, which I cannot understand. We should read, I think, guaerit 
opes. The initial of guerzt became lost, and the correction of wert to uertit 
was then inevitable [iv. 169, opus for opes M]. 


849-850. 
qua pars occasus tinterminumquet sub orbem 
descendit, regit haec maturae tempora uitae. 


849. So M: interimumque L: interimum quam G. 
M’s reading points to 


quae pars occasu contermina guaeque sub orbem, 


which will give the same sense as Bentley’s correction. conterminus is another 
distinctively Ovidian word. [For the form of the expression cf. Hor. Od. 3. 
24. 38 ‘finitimum Boreae latus.’] 


BOOK III. 
108-1009. 
format amicitias et saepe cadentia fulcit 
officia. 
fulct scripsi: /frustra codd. 
fulcit is some way from the MSS.: but it seems to me to give the sense 
required while /rustra spoils the meaning of the whole passage:—it is not the 
province of the third statzo to form friendships which come to nothing. 


120-122. 
quintus coniugio gradus est per signa dicatus 


et socios tenet, et comites hospitis una 
iungitur et similis coniungens foedus amicos. 


121. comittem for et comites M. committens hospita tura Housman. Nearer 
would be hospita wzucla. Perhaps 


et socios tenet et comites, hinc hospitium<que> 


(hinc=he dropped out before hosp-: hospitis una=hospit’ unu=hospitium). 
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BPD: ergo ubi conscendes orbem scandesque rotundum 

degrediere simul. 

Surely ergo ubi conscendes orbem condesque rotundum. 

rotundum, subst. not adj. as in 375. 

For condo in this sense of ‘making to disappear from sight,’ ‘ putting behind 
one, cf. Val. Flacc. 2. 442-3 ‘urbes nauita condebat, for which adscondo (Virg. 
Aen. 3. 291) is more usual. Virgil’s condere soles (Ecl. 9. 52) is perhaps not 
dissimilar. 


417-418. 
haec erit horarum ratio ducenda per orbem: 


illa quod stadiis oriantur quaeque cadentque. 
Breiter now reads in 418 zlla et quot. Previously he suggested acczpe quot, 
which, if further from the MSS., is yet more like what Manilius might have 
written. The parent of GLM had, I suspect, o//z guod pointing to 


collige quod (=quot) stadiis oriantur, etc. 


Bota: quoque ad iusto superauerit umbras 
et trepident luces, eius pars tertia signo 
tradenda est medio semper. 

In 450 perhaps 
quoque adgesto (?adjecto) superauerit umbra 


509: denaque in proprias uires sortesque accedant. 

The question of correcting this line cannot be kept indistinct from the 
question of its genuineness. It ought, I think, to be athetised (with 508), And 
if it is not genuine denaque probably points to deuzaque. 


530-531. ey 
non annis anni nec menses mensibus usque 


conveniunt, seque ipsa dies alia usque requirit 
531. alia usgue scripsi: alizumque codd. alia usque=semper se mutans, 


BAC = 554. te nrreel atts 
difficile est in idem tempus concurrere cuncta 


unius ut signi pariter sit mensis et annus: 
mitius at signum fit uti st ceperit annum 

uis agat asperior mensem, si mensis in astrum 
laetius inciderit signum sit triste diei, 

si fortuna diem foueat sit durior hora. 

Between 549 and 550 I have inserted a verse something like what must 
have been lost. Anyone who looks at Breiter’s restoration will see how desperate 
is the refusal to recognise a lacuna. In 550 I have changed the MS. asperior 
7s agat to uis agat asperior. The error arose from the accidental transference 
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of aspertor to the beginning of the line. With asperioris it is well nigh 
impossible to construct a satisfactory ‘lost’ line. 


567-8. 
bis quinos annos aries unumque triente 
fraudatum dabit. 


Surely aries annos? 


611-615. 
at qui praecedit surgentis cardinis horam 
Zricenos ternosque dabit nascentibus annos, 
uix degustatam rapiens sub flore inuentam. 
quod super occasus templum est ger dena remittit 
annorum spatia tet decimam tribus applicat auctis.+ 


Gr: tricenos scripsi: uicenos codd. 


614. per scripsi: ter M, om. cett. 

Before I make any suggestion on 615 I feel obliged to point out how 
lazily editors have dealt with the whole of 599-615. With this very simple 
correction of uzcenos to tricenos we get a numerical system: 


8. 68—5 
7, 63—6 
Oey 
ie rey: 
4. 42-9 
Ey i pean 8 
2. 23-11 
I, I2—12 
Ga 0 

of which the wth term is given by the formula 
4n(25—2). 


tricenos is thus one of the few emendations which can be proved mathe- 
matically. As for my per dena in 614, the old hoc dena would do as 
well: but my suggestion is nearer to M (jer and ¢er are confused again at 
607): ‘lowers the number of years by ten, ze. brings them to 23: Breiter’s ser 
sena and Housman’s “er ¢rina are equally useless. 

This would give a perfectly satisfactory sense quite apart from the puzzling 
‘et decimam tribus applicat auctis. Any attempt to correct these words must 
be hopelessly conjectural. I can think of nothing better than 

haecque (et codd.) decem et (decum M) tribus applicat auctis, 
‘and adds these (dena annorum spatia) to those who possess 13. amuzs for 
auctis is tempting: auctis may have come from jeracizs in the line following. 
H. W. GARROD. 


1Bentley’s (or Huet’s: cf. Ellis ad Joc.) correction decuma at 5. 53 is just such another mathematically 
demonstrable emendation. 


ON MANILIVS III. 590-617. 


Mr. GARROD has earned the gratitude of all students of Manilius by his 
detection of the ratio of the series in iii. 599-615, and he is fully justified in 
his contention that ¢rzcevas in 612 is ‘one of the few emendations which can be 
proved mathematically.’ I owe him a special acknowledgment, inasmuch as his 
discovery enables me to add one more to the list and affords me an opportunity 
of establishing what was correct and correcting what was erroneous in my dis- 
cussion of the whole passage (590-617) in Si/ua Maniliana, pp. 30 sqq. Let 
me do the last first. My suggestion of wzx for dis in 616 of course disappears; 
bis sex is required by the series: and in 595-6 (of which more presently) 
the number meant is 75, not 76. 

The complete list of the years allotted by the twelve zempla will then be 
as follows, the figures in italics being those obtained by conjecture, while those 
within brackets are the successive decreases according to the law of the series: 


Reruyyabsen (ay. vii. 57 (6) 
hee PERE ®. villi; 5.50) (7) 
Lids 75 aCe) ix. ee aos 
iv. 72 (3) | xX. 33 (9) 
v. 68 (4) Xi. 27g fa} 
Vii 03) (5) Xil tee a 


The number of the third temp/um is given in lines 595-6, which stand thus in 


Breiter’s text : 
bis quadragenos occasus diues in ortus. 


solis erat, numero nisi deesset olympias una. 

The construction of this sentence I understand no better than I did eleven 
years ago. But the number presented conforms to the law of the series, 
provided that olympias be understood as a five-year period. Why certain Roman 
writers should have made an olympiad consist, like a /ustrum, of five years, 
it may not be easy to say; but that they did so is beyond dispute. Such is its 


invariable use in Ovid and in Martial. See the passages in Friedlaender’s 


collection on Martial iv. 45. 3, 44 


1] fail to appreciate Friedlaender’s difficulties about | between the production of the fifth and the sixth book 
vi. 85. 7, 8: ‘heu qualis pietas, heu quam breuis of the Epigrams vi. 85. 1, 2: ‘ Editur en sextus sine 
occidit aetas! | uiderat Alphei praemia guzmta modo.’ _te mihi, Rufe Camoni, | nec te lectorem sperat, amice, 
It may be a question whether guarta should be liber,’ i.e. between a.D. 89 and 90. Now there was 
read on the ground that the tradition varies between an Olympian festival in 89, and, reckoning inclu- 
quinta, quanta and guingue: but guinta need _ sively, it would be the fifth guzmguennial celebration 
involve no inconsistency in Martial’s usage. Rufus from that in 69. This we may take as the year of 
Camonius had reached the age of 20 ‘creuerat hic Rufus’ birth, so that he would not have been 21 till 
uoltus bis denis fortior annis’ (ix. 76. 3). Hedied 90 when book vi. was published. 
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The number of the fourth templum (597-8) has been recovered by my con- 
jecture messibus for menstbus (Silua Manil. |.c.), and is now seen to obey Mr. 
Garrod’s law, ¢rzcenas reinstates the tenth in its rights, and only the eleventh is left. 
Here I will not add (as I could) to Mr. Garrod’s just dissatisfaction with his 
own proposals for the restoration of 615. As to his fer in 614 it must be 
observed that, did we not know the sense that had to be obtained, we should 
never guess that remittit annorum spatia per dena meant it ‘lowers the number 
of years by ten, and by owning that ‘foc dena’ would do as well Mr. Garrod 
allows that this fer can be dispensed with. The problem is how to account for 
the MSS variants ‘templatum est dena’ and ‘templatum est ter dena.” In the 
Stlua l\.c. I suggested that ¢er might point to ¢4, ie. t2b2 (addressing the reader 
as in 565). But since the change of / is already attested for ¢emptatum, which 
must have come from /empl-, it is possible that M’s ¢er is a misreading of -Jor, 
a correction written over ¢emptatum. So that templorum, of which Prof. Ellis 
writes, Moctes Manilianae, p. 113, that it is not ‘prorsus abiciendum’ may be right. 
In any case dena stands firm, and vemittit has the sense of ‘concedes’ ‘allows.’ 
For the rest I see no difficulty which is not met by the conjecture in the S:/ua 
(which, like messibus, has been taken up into Bechert’s text), ‘ac decumum tribus 
applicat actum.’ The sense it gives to actus, ‘term’ or ‘course, I have already 
shown (l.c.) is supported izter alia by the present context (595), and the use of 
applicat for addit is confirmed by Martial, vi. 28. 8sq. The required meaning 
is thus obtained. The ¢emplum above the setting ‘grants ten terms of a year 
{10), and to three courses adds a tenth’ (i. 13). That is 23 in all. 


452F, POSTGATE. 


EMENDATIONS IN ATHENAEVS. 


THE following emendations are a selection from adversaria made during 
repeated readings of Athenaeus. The material to hand during the several 
perusals has consisted chiefly of Kaibel’s recension (to which the references 
are made throughout), the variorum edition of Schweighhauser, and Meineke’s 
Comic Fragments. The editor of the Classzcal Quarterly has been kind enough 
to check my suggestions by reference to other material, and I have to thank 
him for the excision of sundry emendations for which I cannot claim priority. 
As the full discussion of the several passages here touched upon would require 
considerable space, I have contented myself with a brevity which is not intended 
to be in any way dogmatic; but which aims simply at economy of paper and 
type. I hope at an early date to enter more fully and systematically into the 
emendation and interpretation of this interesting and instructive writer. 


Athenaeus 4 F (from Antiphanes) 
Towra. dé Ta deimva Tov év TH TOAEL 
apopacw Kat réTrovTat de€tast 
€mt TAVT GAKAnTOL 

Meineke, followed by Kaibel, reads 
ovToL Oe <mpos> Ta deirva THY ev TH TOAEL 
adopoow <ael> K.T.A. 

But it is not easy to see why either zpos or aet would be omitted in these 
places. Moreover ray év ty mode is much too vague. Since d¢=dar=daer, 
while a (standing for some part of zpe@ros) would easily, if not almost certainly, 
be lost before afopoow, we may better emend with 

ovTo. 6 Gel Ta Oeitva TY Ev TH TOAEL 


CT potwv> apopwow x.t.r. 


Q vot 
13A ov yap év Ty Opwakia exexadxevTo Ta ayKioTpa, GAN emedépovTo ev 
Te TAG OnAovoTt. 


Kaibel reads ék tov wAov. Why not rather év t@ tAOlw? 


> , ‘ b) i ° \ 4 9 Lf 2 “A U A , 
13C ov povov de (xOvcw aAAa Kal doTpelols EXpwVYTO, KaITOL THS TOVTWY 
la \ “~ a 
edwdys ov modu éxovons TO wheApwov Kal ydv, Tad\Aa Kav TH BVO Kara Palos 
KELLEVODY. 


Kaibel suggests a\Aws te kav... Nearer is dua kav... 
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22C Znvov de 0 Kpns 6 raw ’ApraképEn tpordiréctaros. 


‘Fort. 6 wavrwy’ Kaibel. Rather 6 <rt@> waw . 


23 A-B (from Eubulus) 
<A.» Likwy éyw 


B B , 7 A q , 
ePpeymevos ikw Kat KexwOwvic mevos. 

, e 5 , 3 
B. téawxas ovros; A. ... wérwx’ eyo, 


pa Aia rov Mevéaiort. 


Perhaps B. <7i> rémwxas <ovTws> odTos; A. <6 TID TéerOK eyo; 
\ 5, "9 ? a 
wa tov At ov Mevéaior. 


34.C (from Amphis) 
_ OvK éoTW, ws Eolke, Papmakoy méOns 
ovdevy TOLOVTOY WS TO TpOTTETEiV Adv 
AUT Tw’ ovTws e€eAavver yap sHodpa 
TAjpov wate Tas padavous ovTw Soxeir. 
The property of padavor is to cure xparrady. Kaibel suggests ‘velut trop 
oivov wate Tas paddavous Ajpoy doxeiy’, but this is hardly emendation. Rather 
oUTws e€eAavver yap <Kapoy> 
apodp wate Ajpov Tas padavous ovTW Soxelv. 
After the loss of capov (as cap following yap) ofodpa naturally filled the 
line. 


35 D (Diphilus) 

@ Tact Tos Ppovovc. TpocPpirecrate 
Atovuce kai copwral’, ws 40vs Tis et 

OS TOV TaTrelvOy Meya Hpoveiy motets MOvos, 
TOV Tas Oppus aipovra cumTreiDes yedav 
Tov T acQevy ToAuay TL, Tov deAov Opacur. 

Since @pacvy has no construction Kaibel marks the passage as unfinished. 
This is not a natural way for Athenaeus to quote; cuume@es is very weak ; 
and, if we substitute cvu7a@@s, the whole passage following zroveis depends 
upon that verb. 


35 E (Ion of Chios) 
adap.vov 
A , , 5) y ¢? / 

Tatoa TavpwmroV, veov OU vEovY, nOLaTOY TpoTrOAOV 

BapvysovTwy époétwy, oivoy aepcivoor, 

TavOporwy mpvTany. 
Kaibel marks a lacuna of —~ before dv@p#7zwv and would fill it with ofvoy. 

Wilamowitz offers aOavatwy rpitravw. Probably we should read 


¢ , ? 4 
adéwy UTYwWY TpYTAaY 
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37 A (Panyasis) 


oivos <yap> mupt isov émxPovioicw bveap, 
écOXov, areEikaxov, Tacy cuvorndoy tavin. 

Stobaeus (Fl. 18. 22) has aaoys . . . aoidys. The sense of aviy is obviously 
the contrary to that required. Both aviy and aodys would easily spring from 
adein. 

The result of wine-drinking is ddeta. 


\ \ f 
14C 06 de rapa Paiagt Anuodoxos ade *“Apeos cat “Adpoditys cuvovtiay, ov 
\ A 2 , \ ~~ , 3 ? >) / 9 4 , 4 Lé 
dia TO amrodéxecQa TO ToLovTOY TwaBos, GAN aToTpEéeTaY aUTOUS Tapavouwy TopEwr. 


Kaibel places ¢pywy in his text. But why this corruption? Rather read 
0 pée< Ee>ov. 


15 A (from Antiphanes) 
Phaenestius the adorpi@ys invented the game of gawivda, and hence 


Antiphanes has 
, ' m4 >. , 
pavivea maivov tyes ev Patverriov. 


Read 7 Tis... 


16 F-17 A 
The werreia of the puynotipes is described. 
lan An e A 4 | 
ev € TW meTalxulw ToUTH play Teva Wrindov, iv Kadelv prev avTous Lynvedorny, 
a ‘ 

ckovov de mroeicOa ef tis Barror Wid erépa’ Kat KAnpovpevwy Tov AaxovTa 

, , ° , Lf A'°9 , , A , ] / 
otoxaverOar TavTys. et 6€ Tis TYXOL Kal éexkpovcee TMPOTW THY IIqveAOTNY, aTroTWEr Pat 

A e a eS A A ’ 4 9 , , Ry US , oy. 4 r 

THv EauvTOU els THY THs PANDELTNS Kal eLwopevns XwOPaV, Ev NY TPOTEpOV HY’ Kal madww 


, 4 / > Ol \ / ? , , > ~ U A 
atavtat tv IIyvedorny, &v © TO devtepoy eyéveTo ywpio, evtevOev BarrAev Thy 


€QUTOU. 
Kaibel’s note is ‘-+ryv IIyveAdrnv del. Wilam, fort. oravra corruptum.’ 
Rather read cai madw oravta <ckata> tHv IInvedormy ... He now takes his 


stand opposite the ‘Penelope, in its new position. 


40C (from Alexis) 
Tou peOvw thy ppovnctv, GAAa TO TOLOUTOY MOVOY, 
To dwopi€erOat BeBaiws TH cTOMaTL TA ypaumaTa. 
Kaibel’s note is ‘ov weOvw yap simil., To Tocovroyv Cas. Rather the speaker 
stammers (cf. Ar. Av. 310, Plaut. Most. 316) and we should write 
ov memeOiw tTHy Pporvntw, a\Aa TOTO COUTOY MOVOY, 


~~ , 
To dtopiter? ov BeBaiws TH oTOMaTL TA Ypaumara. 


4OE (from Alexis) 
TOUS EVTUXOUVTAS eTIpavas 

A ~ , ~~ rn 

det Civ, pavepay te thy doow THv Tov Oeov 
aie’ ¢ ‘ A 9 4 

Toy oO yap Téedwxws Tayaba 
a ’ f 
@v pev WeToinkey oleTat Xap TVA 


cy 2) Aol: 
EXELY AUTH]. 


a, ra 
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Hermann (to whom is due dy wey for tov pe oy) inserts Oeds before 
dedwxs. Musurus changed avr to éavtm. I do not see why Qed (even as OC) 
should have fallen out. Rather read 

0 yap <6n Stardedwxws Taya0a 
Gv wey wemoinkev olerae <ypavat> yapw 


+x b 9 rs 
EXELY TLV QUT. 


44 A-45 B 
, ¢ \ A ~ , a 
Aacvptas <o> Aaciwnos ovdév rpocedeito Toro KaBarep of GAXotL, odpov 6& 
, 4 , a \ \ ‘\ , 9 , 
mpoieto kaQarep ravtes avOpwrot, Kat ToAAot dia PiroTIiay érexXElpyoay Tapary- 
pe Ga ee \ A 5 \ . 
poo Kat TaréoTycav po TOU evpEiy TO TpaTTomevov. Oépovs yap wpa Kal 
, A 3 \ b ~ a 
TpiaxovOnuepov mporedpevovTes Kal ovdevos pev OpwYTES aTEXOMEVOY GALUpOU, THY 
, d U a Lead wc , 9: , 
KvoTiy 0 TavTov éxovra, cuveTeiaOnoav adnOeverv. 
Commentators leave améotyocay. For a’rov éxyovra Cramer suggests av’rov 
ev éxovra. I should read yriotnoay and avtrod ed éxorta. 


49 C (from Epicharmus) d 
ti de TOO éeoti; B. dydAady Tpirous. A. Ti may exer Todas 
TETOPAS; OUK éeoTW TplTOUS, GAN’ <éorTiW> otual TET PATFOUS. 
B. éoti 3 Gvoy’ avtw Tpitrovs, TEeTOPds ye may exer Todas. 
A. tOidirovs rotvyy ror jy, alviya Tot voeist. 

The second line is given as filled in by Dindorf. I should prefer .. ovx 
éoTi Tplrous <ua Alia y’» arr otua terpamovs. (CMA......> AAA..). In 
the last line Grotefend suggests aiviyuatr Otdizov voets. But the riddle is not 
complete, and we should further emend with 


2 F , 7 > <a > 907 - 
at dimwovs Tow ror Hy (#s?), aviywat Ordimov voeis. 


50 E (from Crates) 
mavu yap éoTWw wpiKoTaTa 
Ta TITOl, worep wHAOV 7H jtmaikvAov. 

Kaibel notes ‘wpmcwratn CE, wpua Dobr. Since ravy with superlative is 
doubtful and CE do not assure it (inasmuch as there is conflict of evidence as 
to the termination), we should perhaps read 

mTavy yap éoTl wplik, ® TaTa. 
60 A (from Alexis) 
Thy Tpatekay ik exwy, 
éf ie éeméxerr ov Tupos tovd éAawy evn, 
ovde Tapéxovca tKkvicay nuiv mAeliova 
mapowides Kat Ajpos. 
Read 


9 , ? ~ 9 , 
ov Tupos, €Aawy ov yeEvn, 
9al , \ € A r , r 
ovde TapexovTat KVLO MOY Huw TreElova K.T.A. 


These things do not satisfy appetite, they only ‘provoke it more’. 
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68 D 


A 4 e \ ™ , \ 4 / +a ~ / 
Bpera pev ava\a To TepikapTiw aiKVOS Kal TéeTWY GVEV TOU GTEPMATOS, 


£ A A , , 
TETTOMEVOV O€ TO TEPLKAPTLOY MLOVOV. 


Kaibel remarks ‘<dua> Tw qepixapriw Villebrun, sed videntur plura inter- 
cidisse, velut 6Aa ouv tw wep. requiro’. The same sense may be got more 
simply from avt@ mepuap7io. Perhaps also we should further read aad)a. 


79 B (of the digestion of figs) 


duadveTat mev ovv Taxéws, ioTL TOANGY Kal Meyadwy OyKwY eicevexOevTWY meTa 
[uikpov Xpovoy Aayapot yivoucOa Kal? vrepBodAnv. advvaroy 6 Hv TovTO cupPBaivew 
OlamevovTwv Kal wy TAXU dladvonevoy Tov tTrwuaTwv. 

So A, but tov oikwy CE. Kaibel says ‘fort. delendum’. The expedient is 
facile, but it is better to read trav capkoy, ie. the ‘flesh’ of the figs. 


84 A-B (from Antiphanes) 


a\Aa TavTi AauBave, 

map0eve, Ta wnjra. B. cara ye. A. cada Onr, & Oeot’ 
VewoTl Yao TO oTepuma TOUT advypmevov 
es tas “AOjvas éoti Tapa Tov Baciréws. 
B. wap “Eorepidwy @unv ye, vn thy Pwo dopoyr, 
gyotw Ta xpvoa pndra travTi eva’ Tpia 

, 9 , 9 4 % A X \ wn 
povov ectiv. A. oAtyov éoTi TO KaAov TayTaxoU 
Kal TULLOV. 

The latter half is meaningless. Kaibel notes ‘@unv oe .... dycew K hoc 
sensu: credebam Hesperidum mala esse dicturum te, nam tria sunt’. Musurus 
wrote ravr eva which is commonly accepted. Rather read— 

B. wap’ ‘Eorepiswv @uny ye. <A.) vy thy Pwo dopor, 
A \ (a A 4 \ , 
pac Ta xXpvoTa pda TavTi. <B> Kal Tpla 


"6 
povoy ectiv; A. oAtyoy k.T.A. 


64.C (from the parodist Matron) 
BorBivas 0, at Zyvos ’OdAvuTiov etal Taowdol, 
el b] lA , XN r Sf Sf 
ds ev xéoaw Opeire Atos mais domeros OuPpos. 
Kaibel ‘aodoi vix verum, requiro yevé0Ay vel veoccot, edwdy Wilam.’ Why 
not rather awtouw? 


102 B (from Damoxenus) 


, , f 9 , 
d.uoTep mayetpov Oray tdys aypauparoy 

A , Ig ’ 
pn Anuoxpirov Te Twavta dlaveyvoxora, 

a \ 0 las 
madAov de tkaTéxovTa KaTayéAa ws KevouT, 


\ \ b) , , , ” 
kat Tov 'Erixovpov cavova, uwOacas ades. 
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Of the third line Kaibel remarks ‘totum versum delevit Herm., alteram 
partem K.’ The procedure is easy, but scarcely satisfying. The line is paren- 
thetic, and we may read 


A A 4, , , / 
pn Anpoxpiroy Te TavTa dtaveyvwKoTa 


las \ 
(uadAov de KaTAaXEOYTA KaTayéAWY KEVOY) 


105 A (from Archestratus) 
GANG Tapels Ajpov ToAVY aoTaKOV wvoD 
Tov Tas xXeEipas éxovTa paxpas TddAAws Te Bapetas. 
Kaibel notes ‘x\as te Bapeias Ribb., praestat adverbium velut ddatas’. 


I agree; but an adverb more like dAXws was aiv@s, in the colloquial sense 


(cf. dewas). 


172 A-B (from Menander) 
xoipidiov ev Ovopmer, 
OKTW TOUTOVTES Tpamecas 0 77 play, 
Ti cor dtapeper TOUTO ; Tapabes tonuiar. 

Kaibel ‘onuiay videtur versus antecedentis correctio esse, praeterea hiat 
oratio’. Doubtless oyuiay is the outcome of a confusion with the end of the 
preceding line, but what the comedian wrote was 

Ti col dLtadépet TovTO; Twapales TH ME Pov. 
(The impatient odze familiar in comedy.) . 


172B . 
+S ) e A \ , 
éreO 0 OeiTYMY MEY TpaynuaTiceTal, 

\ , 
[LU PLO-A{LEVOS dé Kal TTEPAVWOAMEVOS Taw 


devmvel Ta TmeAlianKTA Tals KixAats.t 


Read demwvei Ta medtanxt <éyKaTAaMELKTO GA Tails KixdaLs. 


17Q9D pera yap TO demvncat omovdas Té dysw Tolyca Kat Tov Oeov 
Tawmvicavras Tots voutlouevors yépacit’ mapamAnciws de Kal Revopor. 

Wilamowitz marks a lacuna after yépaou. Rather read yepapa in place of 
yépact. 

190 D (concerning Telemachus, when visiting Menelaus, Od. 4. 104 sqq.) 

lod \ , \ \ , e A ? , ) , A e , 

Tov de dakpvcavTos pos THY MYnuNV, O pev epioTyoL, Kav TOTOVTH THs HAEvys 
ereisoow (al. éretcddiov), Kakelvys eK THY OMOLOTHTOS TeKuNpaperys K.T.D. 

Wilamowitz writes cay tocovTw <...7H> THs “EXévns x«.7.A., taking édioryor 
apparently as intransitive. Kaibel suggests xavros éavroU <yevouevos Ty> TIS 
“EXévys «7A. Neither offers any explanation of the losses. These were, as so 
frequently in the text of Athenaeus, due to homoeoteleuton. Read 

0 pev ediorns. <tTHVv Sinynaty>, Kav ToToVTH THs “EXevys <yevoméevyns> 


> , 3 , 
€TELTOO OV, KaKkelyys K.T.A. 
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192 E (from Philetas) 
OpjcacOa dé tAaTaV® Tyain Uro. 


Heinrich suggests Aaciy. Rather y pay. 


203 F-204.A 

anoadia 6 eixe TéTTApA TplakovTamnxn, Kwras d¢ OpawriKas OKTwW Kal 
TPLAKOVTA WHXYGY Tas MeyioTas, at dia TO poAUPdov exe ev ToOis eyxXELpLOioLs Kat 
yeyovévat tAlav eiow Bapeia Kata THv GVywoty evnpels UTHPXOV. 

Kaibel’s mild comment is ‘Xiavy eiow vix sana’. Read <re>rAelav 
tcoBaperav: ‘because complete equipoise was secured’. 


a \ = an A A , ’ /, 4 \ 
207C mv de n vavs TH pev KaTATKEUy ElKOTOpOS, TpiTapodos de THY mer 

s 1 of ° 4 \ , 8. ? a XN 7 “~ e , >’ , mr 
KaTMTATW TéxwY eT TOV youoy, ep iv dla KAYLaKwY TUKVOV n KaTaPBacLs eyivEeTO 


e > e , A Me) x , , 9 , > abe 
n O eTEpa TOS Els Tas dLlaiTas BovAopevors etorevat EMEMNXAVYT O. 


Read ry wey katwratw ex p@yv(o)... 


214B kal Tas mUAas <...> TplakovTa KaTacrioas éf éxaoTys ovT etoLEevae 
4 , J 3 9 / 54 
Tov PovAouevov ovr’ e€tevat eta. 
Kaibel rightly marks the lacuna afavter \as. We may supply kal tas 


muvdas <kAnoTas Kal dgvAaKas> Tpliaxovra «7A. The loss was due to the 
resemblance of ¢vAaxas to mvAas. 


219 A-B_ GAXa pv ovd av oO Il\atov tetpyxe rept Lwxparovs Tay KwuKkov 
TIS ELONKE, K.T.A. 

This is surely intolerable, and cod. C actually has efze for the first etpyxe. 
Read ovd’ oy o IlAatrwovy NeAnpHnKe wept X <ovdey> Tav x7.A. The whole 
passage is an attack upon the veracity of Plato, and the word Ajypos has 
already occurred in this connection. 


221C xrewe (viz. the animal called ‘Gorgon’) tov um’ avtis OcwpnOevra 


9 ie , 9 \ Be , ] \ “ ° , U , = 
ov TH TVvevpaTt, aAAG Ty Ylyvomevy amo THY OupaTwY Tdvcews Popa. 


The regular notion in this case is pucews. 


225 B (from Diphilus) 


+S ? oN ] , ’ i , 
émelT eav Tapyuploy avTw KaTaParys, 

? r ’ 9 pa il 5 ’ we , 
empagar Alywatov' dy 6 avtov dey 

, ? 9 ~ U , ’ YU 
Képuat aodouva, trpocaméedoxey 'ATTiKa. 


las , 
Read xépuar amwodovy, avtros amedoxey “Artixa. 
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227 C (from Anaxandrides) 
tert tTiva 6 a@AAnv TEXYNY, @ XPNTTE av, 
TA CTOMATA TOV VewTEpwy KaTAKaET 7) K-T.A. 

Read éwet Tiv GAAny dla Téexyyy... 

ibid. D 

noe yap Oamaterat 
edOois tpocwTos (xOvwv yetpoupmern, 
ayouo tur avTa gwar apicrov Aas. 

(The talk is of the attractions of good fish and the style is raparpaywéia.) 
Kaibel says ‘vm ai’tas cop am apiotov wvAas conieci, sed non sufficiunt’. In 
keeping with the preceding line read 

ayour UTAaKTa copaT apiorov Tadats. 

They are ‘subjugated’ by the ‘wrestling tricks’ of an aoiorov (cf. xepou- 

pevn). They cannot struggle against its attractions. 


228 E (from Pherecrates) 
9 x Li 5 a , a 
aTo THyavov T edackev advas payeiv. 
Since aguas refers to a cheap fish, and since dy is wanted, read 
aTo THyavov T épacKke Kav advas dayeir. 


[agvas dv Dindorf.] 


230 B-C (from Alexis) 
& LF Wace ec 7 ‘ S 4 

Tois Tail T eira (dvo yap Hyov oikoGev) 
TAKTMOUAT Els TO Pavepoy exvertTpwOmEVa 
Oeivar’ Kva0os 3 Hv apyupots, TraxToOpara 
5 , ’ f ued 
Hryev Ovo dpaxpmas, kuuGloy de TéTTapas, 
wWukrnpidiov <de> déx’ oBorovs, Pircaidov 


, . 
AeTTOTEPOV 


Kaibel regards taxr@mata as simply ‘interpretamentum’ and conjectures 
ovTos pev ovv. Doubtless the corruption was influenced by the notion of ta 
extromara in the context, but the original is rather to be sought in a confusion 


with (c)raOuerraxa, i.e. | 
kvaBos 6 Hv apyupots’s cTabOum Taxa 


Wyev KA. 


234B (of the Gauls) 
BaOavarros dé Tis nyeuov avrous diwxicev él Tous Tepi Tov Ilorpov ToTovs, 
2749 @ 4 A eat 9 Ge 2 0F las 
tap’ iis Kat thy odov Sv hs evoorncav Babavarriav KaXovar. 
Kaibel marks a lacuna after tozovs. All that is needed is to read 


F #4 A) \ \ cA , 3 Ud 4 
. + + Ol@xisey ETL Tous Tept Tov IaoTpov ToTovs ages, Kat K.T.A. 
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238 D (describing his gifts and attributes) 
Tviyos vTometvat Kal mernuPpias ade 
TETTLE, EAaiwm TunTe xpycOa pyre Opavt 
KoVvLopTOs, avuTodnTos OpOpouv TepiTraTety 
yépavos, K.T.A. 
Wilam. offers xpier@a, whence Kaibel reads unde xpieoOa to wav, which is 
rather remote from the text. Read 
.. Aalw un KexpicAar und ovap 


He never so much as dreams of anointing himself. [uy xexpicOar muyde ypi 
Naber] 


244 C (from Machon) 
TOV Mev GKAapw améAave TOV TpLyAwY OB dua 
kal duxidwy témi mAciov “Apxepov travv. 
Not only is éwi wAetov meaningless, but wAeiov for wAeoy is not permitted. 
Read ... guxidwy, évét AnTO T Appx. Tar. 


263 B (from Pherecrates) 
Eira mpos TovTotcw HAovv GpOpia Ta ciTia, 
wore Thy Kopnv uTnxelv TOryyavovcay Tas muAas. 
Headlam suggests O0puvyavovcwy. Nearer is Onyavouvac@y. The mill-stones 
required an edge. Cf. Ar. Ves. 648 veoxorros. 


284A (from Apollonius Rhodius) 
TOUTLAOY WKVAaAWY VywY Talnovova dovpov. 


Wilamowitz ddovpov. Complete the correction with ai€nov. 


286c (from Epicharmus) 
Tas mAevpas olov wep Baris, 
trav © omiaOiav éxno@ areves otov wep Baros, 
Tay de kepaday octéwy olov tep éAados, ov Baris, 
tav de AaTwapav oKopTlos {mais éwtBadaTTIWs TE OUT. 

The writer is playing upon the name of the fish (Baris, Baros), which is 
the same as that of a thorn-bush. Similarly there is a ckopzios of the sea 
as well as of the land. The speaker is depreciating the fish before him. The 
last line can, I think, be restored with some certainty, viz. 


Tav de AaTapay aKxoprios yas et, OadatTios €é ¥y' ov. 
For the rest I would suggest 
<racde pev> Tas TAevplaias <aTépvyas> olov wep Baris, 
‘ y] 9 f 4 ’ ) 2 A ar ’ 
Tav 6 omoaQiayv éxeas <ravd’> ateves oiov rep BaTos, 


\ i) 
Tav de kepacay oa Tivay olov rep éAagos, ov Baris. 
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286D (from Archestratus) 


kat Batid epOnv érOe wérov xetmovos ev Hpn, 


‘ , \ A ’ j 
TKal TavTy TUpoY Kal ciAduoy 


Kaibel’s xarizacov tupoy is too remote. The regular expression is near 
at hand, viz. kam avy. 


288 D-E (from Philemon) 


Kaibel prints 
b) \ e \ a / , 
txOus azaXos otos yeyove mot, 
in U4 ) 9 , 
5 olov maparéQex’, ov Tepapmakeumevov 
a 90) yy > , 
Tupoiaw ovd avwlev e€nvOicpuevoy, 
9 ) @ > Ge ? \ nN a > 
GAN’ oios Hv Cov KwTTOS VY TOLOUTOS Hv. 
Wy e x 5y4 \ ee \ A 
ovUTwS aTraAoyv EOwKa Kal Tpaov TO TIP 
3 A \ 9 , 2Q\ , 
omTTav Tov txOuv, ovde TicTeVOnTOMa .. . 
ef 2 U4 ) y € tg e ’ 
10 Omolov eyeveT, Opvis OTOTAaY apTacy 
A = ag? ; , , 
ToU KaTaTrlely meiloy Tl TeEpiTpEXEl KUKAW 


TnpovVTa TOUTO K.T.X. 


The only variant is (v. 5) rovroyv waparéOex’ (C). The true reading there- 
fore is plainly toioy, which is properly used for ro.ovrov in the mock-tragic 
style of the context. For the rest there is no lacuna. We should merely read 
omoitov for duoov and punctuate thus 


20N , 
ovde TisTEevOrjcoMal 
e ns Bee Se. of Cee, € ’ 
OTOLOV eyeveT’ Opis OTOTAY apTacY 


lan A acl 4 
TOU KaTaTLely melCov Tl TEPITPEXEL K.T.A. 


ibid. F (v. 20) 
e. 0 éAaBov taptt cxapov 4 ’« THs ArTiKis 
yAavkioxov K.T-X. 
Read apricapxoy (‘in proper condition of flesh’, cf. aptippwy, aptivoos 
etc.). 


289D Menecrates (‘Zeus’) writes to Philip: 


Tovyapouv oe pev Maxedoves dopupopovow, eue de kat of <...> médAAovTes 
ésecQar' The hiatus (which I assume) apparently contained something antithetic 
to Maxedoves (see the style of the letter). Since the xopds attending Menecrates 
were, or were to be, ‘gods’, it would be easy to supply Qeot (ze. Qor) after of. 
But it is more likely that there was also a play upon Makedoves, and we may 


therefore suggest éue dé Kat of <uakapes Oeot> pédAAovTes érec Oa. 
NO. VII. VOL. II. N 
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293 D (from Sotades) 


kwBide atta Kal weTpaia 64 TiVO 
(xOvd1a, TOUTWY aToKVicas Ta KpavLa 
> ? >) , , , 
E“oAuy aAEupwH . . . TOLOUTM TUL. 
I think we may with some certainty supply with ... ddevpw <cai pod. 


The loss was due to -pou after -pw. It is povs which would be employed in 
this case. 


306 B (from Archestratus) 
kiOapov dé KeAevw, 


dy ev NevKos ey <. . .> oTEpeds TE TeduKy. 
Read ... <arépvov>, orepeds Te K.Tr. 


307 E (from Ameipsias) 
éeyw 0 lav Tepacoua 
els THY ayopay épyov AaBeiv’ Hrrov yy’ av ovdv 
vaotis KaOamep KeaTpevs axoAovOjoes enol. 
Surely we should divide the passage and read 
<A.) éyw 0 lov Trepacouat 
eis THY ayopay épyov AaBeiv. <B> irrov y av ody 
akoAovOyo ats. . 


314 F (from Archestratus) 
éaTi de Kedvos 
kav mwopOuw@ mpos akpacr LeAwpiados trpoxoaiat. 
Ribbeck’s zpoBodaior gives the sense and is adopted by Kaibel. But why 
the corruption? Rather read 7pooyxaict. 


316D (of the polypus) 

tous 6 oPOaruors (sc. exe) éravw Tov dvo Tod@vt’ TO dé GTOMA Kal TOUS 
odovTas év pecols TOS TOGL. 

Since the polypus has just been said to possess eight legs, we should read 


. éTavw Tov dvo Today <TaY tpoabiwy 


319A Tovtwyv (viz. crabs) méuvyrar TynoxrAns 7 Bévapxos ev Llopdipa otras 
tir’ adwevs Oy axpos codiay 
° 7 A a ’ a . 
év maryoupos mev Qeois exOpoict Kat 
(xOudiow evpnka TwavTodaras Téxvas, 
, / A A 4 ie 
yepovra BovyAwtTov de un TaxXéws Tavy 
cuvapTacouat; KaAov y’ dy ein. 
Meineke’s ovtwci’ ddtevs «7A. is unsatisfactory. Moreover Athenaeus 
regularly says o’rws. tr’ is e¢@7’, the word which is clearly wanted. 
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Read ¢f0 adrtevs codiayv axpos 
x 2 , 
<@v> ev Tayoupos K.T.A. 


[vi 3’; dv aXtevs codiay axpos Kock.] 


340 D-E (from Theophilus) 


mas de diAoTiuws Tpos avTOY THY veavicxwv <... > 
eyxéAeov wapatéleake TH TaTpit . . 
tTevbis Hv xpyoTy, TaTpidiov, Tas éxels Tpos KapaPov ; 
Apart from other questions it is obvious that rev@is must have the article. 
7» watpi is needless with zpos a’tov and zarpiciov, and may be due either 
to adscript, or to similarity of shape with whatever stood in the lacuna. Read 


mas d€ PtAoTiMws TPOS aUTOY TeV veavicxwy <ExwY> 
? U4 od a ? = e , e 
eyxéAelov mapateOexe, <KaT E€pwTa> TOoTEpOV 7 
TevOis Hv XpynoTH, TaTpldlov; Tas éxels Tpos KapaBov;’ 
[éyee iam Kock. aorepov 7=zorTep n=Tatpi, while cké7 =xe 7 and xe was 
omitted after xe.] 


342 A (from Timocles) 

Tous txQvorw@Aas otTOS nuwv wAouTLEL 
Tovrodayos yap, ware Tovs Aapous eivar Lpovs. 

As Kaibel observes, “yap deleri nequit; verba mutila’’ The sense is that 
‘the cormorants will seem Syrians compared with him’ (the Syrians refusing 
to eat fish, cf. 346 C and so Meineke). Sense may be made with 

<éor’> ovvogayos yap, eaTe Tovs Napous <doKeiv> 
elvat Lvpovs. 


344 F (from Cratinus) 
Bpvxe: yap admav TO Twapov, TplyAn Oe Kay paxotTo. 
There is no sense in uaxecOa tpiyAy. Read 


’ ee A oe iy," 4 
ToiyAn 6 €m@ dv paxolTo. 


349 C (from Machon) 
KrXéwv tis Av KiOapwdds, os exadretto Bois, 
devas amadwv TH AVEG TT OV Xpwpmevos. 


Surely Bpvxwpmevos. 


352D Aristotle could not have known the details which he pretends to 
know— 

Civ yap tv ropdipar éryn && woOev avTw@ eidevae STL emt TAEioToV X povoy 
év oxela yiverar 4 éxLdva K.T.A. 

Kaibel mutilates this with wd@ev tovro oie; kat Ott... All that is 
required is ... wo0ev <p> adT@ etdévat, <N> OTL... - 
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353B aOpwroas de dtt travtotos 6 ofOadpuos, 7Oav Te dtadopas elvar rept 
tous 0p0adpous Eyer. 

The latter clause is possible, but very flat. Probably a loss has occurred 
through homoeoteleuton, viz. 


. WOav re diapopas <pavepas> elvar KT.Xr. 


358B epi dé tas ayxiBabeis Tév ais wy lav eyxerTa peyara rvevmara 
\ \ , + 4 / , , 9 “4 las 3 + 4 a 
mpos Oe TovToW é Tov Kal woAES auveyyis elow, evravOa 6 eat Ta TAEioTA 
ye Tov (xOvwy Suadres ApioTa K.T.A. | 
Read wept de ras ayxiBabeis Oivas ais x7A. C has rove... oig and 
this variation also points to <@ivas>, since the gender was common and opinion 


concerning it varied. 


358D (from Antiphanes) 
éyw wept THyv oYroviay jev Ov Tavu 
és7rovdak ovd ad cuverewmov Alay Travy, 
ws av tis TadAXws eLevexOeiow O7rov 
Tov dradaBor Kpartradnyt ‘“EXAnuKxos 
Emendation should begin with e€eveyOeucworovrov, which stands for 
efevexOeis iva Toro. 
Read therefore 
ws av tis GAAos, e€evexOeis tva wrorTov 
<vn> Ala AaBor <kaltd xparradry pm ‘EXAqukas. 
He admits having, ‘like another, gone so far in drinking as to get a 
headache in the ‘good old Greek’ fashion. 


364.C 


pndéva pT GéKovTa pével KaTEepuKe Tap nu 
tf) W ee eh , iy 2 b: oO! sae + 
un@ evdovr eméyetpe, Uiywvidyn. ov yap Tem ovvors 
TolavTt Aéyouey SerTvigovres Pidov avopa ; 
Kaibel rightly observes ‘éz’ otvo nihili’, Read 
fy? ee ’ pee , ik ? ‘ ? A. 
un@ eidovr eméyepe, LDywvidyn ov yap éeTwAaLVe 


(and probably ov yap ézauwea, | Towat7T ef Aéyouev . . .). 


375D ets "“Accov émidnmjocavti por ot “Acct mapéotycay xoipov two 
éxovra TO pev Uvos SvO Kal nulcovs THXEwWV, OAOYV O ApPTLOY TPOS TO [ANKOS. 

If the animal is proportioned to its length, and if its height is mentioned, 
it might be expected that the said length would be stated. Simply to bracket 
wov is an unsatisfactory proceeding. 

Read ... wapéotycav xoipov <opy>uiaiov... Nor is 6dAov sound. The 
word required is 6Apoy, ‘a trunk’. 
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360A (from Phoenix) 


éyw 3 dkou rddes Pépovaw, tdPOarpovs 
? , , \ , as 
aueiBouat Movcyot pos Ovpyo’ ddwv 
Kat dovTt kat wn dovte TA€Ova tT Twryew. 
For o¢0adpovs Haupt suggests (¢@/uovs, which I cannot understand. Kaibel 
says ‘sed latet adiectivum ad Movsyow’. This is probably correct, and 


evYraXmors seems to meet the case. For twyyew Dindorf and Meineke give 
Tov attew, but this would hardly have been corrupted thus. Read 


% , A A ~ 
Kat dovTt kat uy dovte tA€ova Tov Tuvyew. 


Gyges is chosen for the same reason as Croesus might be. 


362C (from Alexis) 


A XN ) 4 ~ 9 , e A 
Kal yap eT K@uov .. . avOpoTov Ope 

A \ e A A 9 A 
mwAnQos Tpociov ws THv Kad@v Te Kayabor 
’ Ud 4 
evOade cuvovTwv. 


Naber supplies zXeicrov. But why was that word lost? Rather <67Oe,», 
ie. AHO ,. .> ANO. 


363 C (from Ephippus) 
] , + a. , \ , 
epiAnoev OVXL TUULTLETATA TO TTOMA 
v , 9 \ a , 
w@omep ToAEuos, aAAa Tolaw srpovOiors 
Xavovc opoiws tH ce, TapeuvOycaTo K.T-X. 
There is no second person in the case (and avrov follows immediately). 
Kaibel’s note is ‘fae Mus., fice Turnebus, ékuce Kock’. 


Rather read 


GAAa Toicw srpovOots 
~ 3 e , e \ , 
Xavouc o“oiws 46u wapeuvOnocato k.T.A. 


378 A-B (from Sosipater) 


13 TO diwacKkareiov jueis cwmComev 
TO Likwvos’ ovTOS TIS TEXVYNS AaPXNYOS Hv. 
907 e 7 ~ 9 c 
I5 edidacKkev nuas tpw@Tov acTpoAoyey . 
€rerTa peTa TAUT evOUS apxXLTEKTOVELY. 


A , a , 4 / 
Tepl putews KaTElXe TavTas Tovs AOYyous. 


Hirschig would transpose, placing v. 16 before 14, 15. This makes little 
improvement, nor is the wrong order explained. The true transposition is of 
line 17, which should precede 16. The cause of the misplacement will appear 
if we read 

15 edidackey yuas TpaTov acTpodoye, <ém et 
17 rept picews KaTeixe TavTas Tovs AOyous’ 
16 érerra peta TAUT K.T.A. 


The omission of <éve> was due to the eye passing to érera. 
y 
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380E Ephippus says 


Sf oe of e U Q , x 
ev0’ dvwy immwyv Te TTATELS KAL YEevpaTa OLVwY. 
ld ’ lf 
Read éev0 over 
ef , , \ , 
intwv Te CylyVvovTal> oraces Kal yevpaTa 
if 
olvwr. 


The loss was due to -wyte=-ovra by identical pronunciation. 


382E (from Strata) 
‘ovKouy, edn, 
Ta pnra mpoBata ;’ <unra mpoBar’ ;» ov pavOavw 
<. . .> Tovtwy ovdey ovde BovdAomau, 
After -avw the text has lost ave, ie. avOpwr7e. 
Read ov pavOava, 


<av0pwme, TovTwy ovdey K.TA. 


385 Cc (from Metagenes) 
GAN’, ® yal, derTv@mev, KATEITA Ee TAY ET EPWT AY 
6 tt av BovAy viv yap TEWVOV OELVOS Tas El eTIANT MWY. 
The metre of the former line is emended by Porson with . . . dewrv@mev 
<rpwrov>. ... I should rather suggest 


.. Cet Tvorv> deimvapey. . 


393 C (from Hipparchus) 
ovdé wor Aiyurriwy Bios iperev olov éxovot, 
xévvia TIANOVTEs TkadKaTiaderadéovTa. 


Read KOoAOKaGLa 0 EloadéeorTeEs 
(etxadéovtes Kaibel), 


390B 
CTELTA TUKTA TaKepa UNKAowy wéeAn 
tT xAony KATAUTEXOVTA capKa veoryevn. 
Read x Aon KaTaWTTUXeVTa, 


, U li 
402C meptepépovto Kat epipor woddaxis oKidws éoxevacuevor + GAXot 
dé kat Tov TOU OTOU ~ExovTES, OiTWeES OU THY TUXOvTaY Hdov_Y Tapeixov HuiV. 


I can find no meaning in @AAo, and would read aad ot. 


404 F-405 A (from Dionysius) 
ov TaUTO 0 ExTi TOUVTO, OAL dujpAdayYeV 
. TTpaTHyos mas Kade’ os dv AaBy 
duvauw, O MévTOL Ovva“Evos KaY Tpaywacw 
avactpapivat cat dcaBrAerae Ti rou 
TT pAaTHyos ECTW K.T.A, 


Supply <raya wév>, which was lost through the preceding -axev. 
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ibid. C 
un TavrT’ akove unde Tavta mavOave’ 
trov Biatwy &@ eveca ta yeypauméva 
keva madAov 7) OTE Hv ovdEeTH yeypaumevat. 
Emper’s trav (:8Xiwy is clearly correct. The rest may be emended 
thus (katayeypaumeva Kock)— 
tav BiPNiwv got ~via KaTayeypapméeva 
keva wGANov » XBT ovde Kev TH ypaum evijy. 
‘Some books when full of writing are more empty than when there was 
not a single letter in them’. (The misreading eorenaxatayey. as eoT evexa 


Ta yey was natural, and the ending of the second line was influenced by its 
predecessor.) 


411B (from Epicharmus) 
A A i ee OF 1 ud , 
T PWTOV Mev Al K éa Bort ioous VUV a7roVavots. 


C has para, toys and aoOams. Kaibel remarks ‘fort. xjo@ov7’, sed 
restat azo@avorg non minus corruptum ’. 


Why not ,. at Kn eéc0ovr tdns wy, aroOavy.? 
y ? , n 


412E (from Poseidippus) 


kaitep auvOecins eayov rote Mydvoy Poor, 


Read cai wepi ouecins . . . (rept of the wager). 


414D (from Achaeus) 


aonv © éAatov oTéEpVva Kal t700wY KUTOS 
Xplovaw ws exovres oiko0ev Tpupiy. 


Read ...m7vo@y kvTos 


415 E (from Phoenicides) 
ovTos, waTep oidas, exOlet 
péxpr av dio ris 7 Aan dtappayets. 
Read mexpe dy dedin Tis wy AAOn drappayets. 


416 ¥F—-417 A (from Anaxippus) 
Ope yap eK TadaicT pas TOV Ppirov 
mpocwvTa mor Aauarrov, B. <i> TovTov AEyeus 
A , a e f A , 
TOV t 7eT pivoy TOUTOY OL prot KaAovol oot 


vuvt dO’ avdpeiav Kepavvor ; 


° . , a 
The meaningless werpwovtovtov is for Te pt Bontoy, ov. 
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422B (from Diphilus) 


TaAaLTrwWpoTE pov ovoev eoTL yap 
TIS yao pos’ els WV t rp@rov euPareis < ... > 
adn’ ovxX ETEpov aryryeior, 

C has wav7’ dy for tp@rov. There is nothing to follow and justify rp@rov, 
Read @optov. For the rest Wilamowitz reads éuBareis <d0’ av> | ovyx erepov 
<els> ayryeiov. Kaibel’s éuBdddew is better. add’ represents du’, as so often. 
Read 

eis iv Poptoy éuBarras <am’ Ov> 
oux <eis> erepov ayyeior, 

ibid. c 

els THY Oeois exOpav dé TavTyy cicpdper 
mav@’ éavTois pndev OmodAoyoumeva, 


Jacobs dav’, Musurus ta zwav@’. The word required is tavTod’, 


424A (quoting the comic Plato) 
kat ev II pécBeor 
kuaQous Ocous exrerTeO’ éxacroTe. 
Read <rpdaOes> xvabovs x.7.A. 
The word was lost through its similarity to IIpécBeou. 


426F (from Ameipsias) 
dee i as! \ , ~ ec ow ee’ , A , 
eyo O€ Atovucos TAGGLY UMLV ElfAL TEVTE KAL ovo. 


Read éyw de Atos Ov wacWw.... 


435 C (concerning Philip of Macedon) 

Tov O€ THY VUKTA Tacav Kat peOvcOels TaoAv Kat matagas adets dtrayvras 
Tous GAXous atradAaTrrecOa Hon T pos 7) LE PV ex omaCev K.T.A, 

C has woAAa kat waigas. (kat moANa tai€~as Meineke, but this does not 
explain Tovs aAAovs.) 

Read roAAovs catatataéas. In the language of our grand- 
fathers he drank many of the company ‘under the table’. This use of 
mTaTaéat, as of KaTacelew (431 C), is, of course, well substantiated. 


441 D 
ao raCopat 
ypavv adiyya’ mpos gue... > ws aiviypata’ 
Neve kal TA Nova. 
Kaibel says ‘velut mpooBarr\u yap ws atviywatra’, (The correct word 
would, however, be 7 poPadret.) The loss is accounted for by 
. Tpos eve KT pdpepe> FHS alviymara. 
ie. propose your riddles to me in safety. (The real Sphinx perished upon 
the true answer being given; but there will be no such penalty in this case.) 
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441 E (from Plato Comicus) 
- A e e a , 
elev, yuvaixes, we upiv madat 
oivoy yevérOar Thy avoray evYomat. 
The sense is met by 
elev, yuvaikes, <aKkos Ey>uwy’ vuiv dda 
olvov yevéer®’ és thy avo evyomat. 


(Meineke had suggested . .. yuvaixes, ws <éywy’> vmiv. . . .) 


450A (riddle of the ichneumon) 
arTeheBopOarpos, tun mpdcTopos, auciepardos, 
3 , , 9 , , > / 
aixuntys, Taldwv aydvev yovov e€aaviCwr. 
This must be read with the answer, where again some error occurs, 
TOY yap KpoKodelAwy ovTOs wa auBavev 
mow Onpiovac0a Tov yovoy KaTayvel, 
erat adaviCe. dite td’ auicromos, 
a , a | ? , 
KevTe KaTwOev, Tois de xelherw dakvet, 


In the second passage Grotius read duoTe 0’ <éor’> and in the first Kock 
writes audicrouos, Wilam. wixpoctouos (which has nothing to do with the 
answer). We may emend each passage from the other, viz. 


atTeheBopOaruos, TeptmpoOTTOMoS... 
and dutt 0 audi<m podaTopmos, 


450B (riddle of the lot-box) 
éoTw ayadua BeBykos avw, Ta KaTw de KeXNVOS. 


Read memucos for Beyxos. 


454D (from Agathon) 
Of the Y in OHSEY=: 
ep’ eves TE KaVvOVOS Hoa eCurywevor ovo. 
Meineke suggests joav Urrit dvo. Doubtless eCvywuévor has been partly 


produced by €Cuywmévor three lines earlier, but it would only be so created 
through some illusion. Read 


, , > ) \ , 
eq’ evog TE KavOVOS J TaV ES Cuyov dvo. 


460 B (from Simonides) 
amo TpameCay etAé tyw TOTN PLA, 
Read ef fdetv, The table was so covered with cups that it could 
not be seen. (IAEIN=IAIN.) 
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ibid. E (from Eubulus) 
‘Epuys 6 Matas NlOwos, dv rpocevyuacw 
év T@ KuAKely auTpov ExTeTpIUevoY K . . . > 


Add <rt“@pmev> which was lost after -Tpmuevov. [Suggested by Kock.] 


464 A (from Choerilus) 
xepoty tOABov exwv Kiros Tpvos aucis eayos. 
Read xepotv @voABov «7A. (It was a ‘miserable’ thing.) 


466A (from the Cyclic Thebaid) 
WS OU OL t rat pway Ely pirorntt 
| dacavTo, auporéporct 0’ alet ToAEKol TE pax a TE. 
TaTpor évyee <ev> GiroTytt W. Ribbeck, dacoawr Hermann (daccow7’ 
Headlam). ov belongs only to the words évyjé ev diAoTnte and may therefore 
stand. 


Read daccaw7’, audi 0’ épis 7 ein wodeuol Te K.T.D. 
[auorépowe is weak and atet almost without meaning.] 


783D (from Plato Comicus) 


\ , = 
AUoas de tapynv atauvoyv evddovs ToTOU 
ef nN , 9 a , 
inotv evOus KuALtKos els KOiAOV KUTOS. 


Read paydnyv. 


470C (from Pherecydes) 
6 0 “Hpakdas €Axerar éx’ adtov To ToFov ws Badwv, kat 6 “HAwos ravoarBa 


KeAével, 6 O€ Tdeicas Taverat, 


This is so contrary to the sense that Wilam. would transpose detoas and 
read kat o “HXwos deicas x.7.A. But this is hardly emendation. Better is 
6 0 aldecQOeis (through ddedecOers), 


472 £ (from Anacreon) 
+ Te A A 2 , ‘ >] , 
HpltTnoTa bev tTpLov AewTOV amoKAas. 
Hephaestion has Aero puxpov amoxdas (see Kaibel). But since pucpoy 


would hardly be omitted, and the text here has AerTov, it is better to account 
for both readings with 


: (T plou <AeTTOUy AewTTOV. . .. 


473 ¥F (from Eubulus). 
dua oe. AaBovc’ npavuce anXikov Twa 
olerOe péyeOos tapeciay péyay av. 
Kaibel observes ‘videtur panis aliquod nomen latere, velut a@apiav’, The 


word would be "Epeciav. See 111 F, where loaves ‘whiter than snow’ are 
produced at Eresus (cf. our ‘ Vienna bread’). 
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476C—D (from Sophocles) 


Kal TANpES EKTLOVTL Xpuceov Képas 
Tpiiper yemovta wadOakhs turoAaung. 
Kaibel remarks of the second line ‘corruptus, yépovra Adamus’ and 
accepts the vm’ wAévys of Musurus. I do not understand this use of vo. If 


it is right, 7¢€vov7a should probably be written (with Emperius Opusc. p. 350), 
but more probable is 


T pipet TévovTa mar0akigs XA aivns U1 0. 


476E (from Philoxenus) 


TIVveTO veKTapeov Top eV Xpuréas TT POTOMALS tre aAAwy KepaTon, 


Kaibel’s Tavpwv kepartey (Tavpwy from Wilam.) is very unconvincing. 
Why should ravpwy become te adAAwv? It would be easy for 7’ G@Adwv to 
stand for Tavawy, Read 


. TpoTomais Tavawy KEP aT, 
481D émel 0° 4 Poon 
Ud 5) , , e a a4 
kuuBloy axkpaTou KaTacécelKey Umas avw. 
° e 
Macrob. gives émuev 7 ‘Podn. 
Read émie 0 4 ‘Poon 
S >] f \ 9 + r) e las , 
kuuBlov axpatov, KaTa 0 éEGEelo HMaS TAY. 


yuas Meineke. For xataceiew cf. note on 435C supra. 


500F (from Antiphanes) 


\ ’ A a 
TOUS Kaoous MEV OUY 


KaAouct ryavA ous TavrTes ot T poryarropes. 
Not so, but 


KaXovot ryavAous TAVTAG, Ol... 
all ado: ‘with a belly’ are called yavaoi. 


502 (seq. to B) 
’Avaéavd pions de diadas "A peos KaAe Ta TOTHOLA TAVTA. 
Kaibel remarks ‘Anaxandrides quid dixerit ex epitoma intellegi nequit’. 


This may be so, but readers of the Poetics of Aristotle will realise that what 
Anaxandrides said is represented by 


A \ A 
Bes te piadras "A peos Kael CT as aomidas KkaTa> Ta ToTHpia TaUTa, 


He called shields dsada “Apeos from their resemblance to these cups. 


mn A , , 
502C Kay TOTOUTH 7 pOTooty auT® Bapeiav t dtédwxe, xuT plore Babea dwdeka. 
But dvadovva: is the wrong word. Read 


.. . Bapetav Of €0WKE.., 
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514B xpata dé avrais Kat maddakicw 6 Baciievs < .. » da THS TeV 
pnropopwv avAns. 
The hiatus (first assumed by Dobree) may be filled with 
<dtaphortHcats» Ola THY... 


543 E-F aywvCouevos dé rote mpos Kkatadeéotepov év Lauw tov Atavra 
A e 4 + aioe 2 “A , 4 ¢€ ; Tae. \ "\ F , 
Kal 7TTyVeis, cuvayOouevwy avTM THY pirwv, epy ws avTos bev oALyov ppovriCot, 
Aiavti dé cvvaxOorro devtepov yrrnOevret, 
This is inadequate, and Kaibel rightly observes ‘rectius Plinius 35, 72 
guod iterum ab tndigno victus esset’, Read 


. . . OevTEpoY <iTTOVOSy HTrTnOEvTt. 


544F (from Alexis) 
ToT» (viz. Aristippo) taAavroy dovs mabytys yiverat 
6 dexmoTns, Kal THY TéxVyV Mev OV TaVU 
é&éuale, tHy 0 taptnpiay cuvipracey. 
Kaibel ‘ aoTnplay corruptum, for. Ty Baxrnpiay Oe’, Why not rather 
aTnpiav? 


548D Topyias . . . épwrnOets ti aito yéyovey attiov tov Biwoo mew 
TOY p TOY, en ‘ro pyOev méroTe téTépou Evexey TeTroinKevat’. 

Kaibel yaorpos évecev, Meineke évtépov (an inappropriate use). I have 
already proposed 77 pov, which is most apposite, as covering more than one 
appetite. 


552C ‘Apyértpatoy dyot Tov payvtw adovra UTO ToNEMlwy Kal eT Cuyov 
avaBrAnPevta Todorov oOAKyy evpeOAvae exovTa. 

This amazing statement is left by Kaibel without remark. 

Read . .. avaBdAnBévta od’ GrAOV <TaAdVTOVD OAKny «TA. He 
did not weigh four stone. | 


553D (from Antiphanes) 
Novrat to’ adrAnOas’ aAXAa TL; 
B. &k ypuroKoAAijrou ye KdAmWos mvp K.T.r. 
Where the passage recurs (689 E) the first line is written TAovr’ atdovo 


aAnOos. ... From this we may emend with 
AovTat 0, 0vd’ andes. <BS GAG TI; 
A. ée x. KA, 


‘He takes a bath, and a very pleasant one’. (Cf. 554E ev mavia de 
Tpugny HOLOTHV ryevomevny oUK andas... ‘HpaxAetdns Omyet Ta.) 
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571C adda epi THY dYTWS ETALPOY TOV Adyov TeTOInUal, TOUTéTT TOY 
prriav aooXov ouvTnpelv duvaevov, ds o KuvovAkos TOAMG Aowopeir, movas TOV 
aAAwy ‘yuvaikov TW TIS pirias OVOMATL T poonyopeumevas 7 amo TIS Tapa ToS 
"AOnvatois KaXoupevns ‘Eraipas TIS ’Adpodirngs. 

After yuvaikwy read <dixaiws>. It would be better also to read 


kat for %. 


571 E (from Menander) 
TETOUKAT épyov ovx eraiowy Tyap 
<ua Ai’, GAN eTaipav>* KT, 
See Kaibel. For yap read y a@écov (through ya). 


5728 (from Anaxilas) 
éav 0€ TIS [eT pla Tat Néryyoura het fea 
Tois deouevors tTTwWeV vTroupyn 7 00s Xap, 
ex THS ETapElas ETalpa TovVvoma 
7 poonyopevOn, 
E has [ET pLa. Aéyouot. Kaibel’s éav o€ TIS Kal meT Ov éyoura Cx pyar a> 
does not recommend itself, either technically or for the weak éyovca. 
Read eav dé Tis MET PL éExNEyovca <x pvciad 
Tois deouévorg TLv avOvrovpyn K.T.A. 
[-kAéy. was read as « Aey., and the resemblance of -vota to -ovoa caused 
the loss of the last word.] 


578C—D (from Machon) 
\ ] \ A 4 x , 
ToAAous epactas Kat ToNTas Kal E€vous 
éyoua’—67rov Tepl ryuvaiKos Tis AO-yos 
, , A , e A 
yevoito, pwaviay Thy MedirTav ws Kadnv 
4 > 
epackoy elvat K,T.A, 
The metre of the second line is emended by Meineke with dzou zepi 
<tiis> yuvaicos. Kaibel naturally remarks ‘sed dubito’» The loss of the 
corruption is clear in 


4 A , 
. OTOUCTEP> TeEpl ‘yuvaikos. 


579C (from Machon) 
Mania had jested at the expense of her ‘protector’, a TT PATLWOTNS, 

6 0é TTPATLOTHS UTO TI <on> oxvOpwracas 

taméreurve TavTyv dtadirovca 0 7 éraipat 

‘unPev mapa TovTo, pyoi, AvTov, pidrTaTe’ 

>] \ x , 9 / 4 9 , 
ov yap av devywv aréBares Thy ao7t0a, 
ha THY ’A podirny, arn’ 8 cot xpioas TOTeE ’, 
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Kaibel azeréusvar’ a’tiv' diadurovca 0’ nuépay (rather a long time to 
keep a repartee !). dvadirovca 0° 7] OE MOL Meineke. 

Read aremeurbar avtny. 4 0 amtova’ Hon ’v Oupa 

The lady acted after her kind and made her retort dy év @vpa (ovca). 
The article is not required with the prepositional phrase. She was already 
‘at door’. 


579 E (from Machon) 
T pos thy Tvabavav Aiiros kAnOels more 
émi deirvov, ws Aeyoust, Tois “Adpovdiciors, 
TYLOMEVOS PMANITTA TOV EpwWMevOY 
trAnOn 0 va’ avrijs exTevas ayaT@mevos K.7.A, 
Read TIULMMEVOS MANITTA TOV Ew Levon” 


O0n0€ev, v7ro0 0’ avTaAs KTA. 


583 A (from Machon) 
Kadriortiov de tas “Yos kaXoupevys 
T pos Thy éavTAs NowWopouperys ToTE 
pytepa (Kopwvy 0’ éekaAciTo Tovvoua), 
duedvey 7 T'vabaw epwrnOeica de 
Tl dradbepovrat rt yap, epncey, aAXO wANY 
tary Kopdyy @ Erep’ exetvn pmeuseta’ ;t 
Kaibel’s i... GAAo ANY 
add’ 4 Kopavns, erep’ éxetvn méucerat 
is perhaps the flattest jest (if one can be found in it) ever perpetrated. The 
names “Ys and Kopsvy must surely figure in the matter. 


Read by A Kopwvy Ouyatép’ efv’ of pepper at ; 


‘the Crow is complaining that she has a Pig for a daughter ’. 


583C 
\ 5 
55 New Aéyerar tHv Aliya, [lvOwvds Twos 
QuTHVY ToT aToALTOYTOS, Evapdw de thy 
maxeiay avaraBovtos, eitev toTepov 
, ) e aS y b) , , 
peTareumrouevov 700’, we €o.k’, avTiy, Ervew 
mpos Tov perovtTa taida “TvOwy, yo’, érret 
60 Hon Trav viov éyévero diapertos 


) Be A + 9 2 ’ ’ ; 
ETEL HYLALOLOS EGOTLY AVAKAMTTELV TaNw } 


Kaibel rearranges v. 60 with 707 d.apertos Tov velwy éyévero and in v. 60 


writes (unmetrically) ém’ atye’ oios. But éret . . . éyévero cannot be right for 
émet. . . yéyove. The lines are misdivided. 
Read Lv. @mrel 


2? , A es , 3 3 iS 
#0n Ola METTOS TWY velwy YEYyYOV, ET! 


ow ’ a) 3 Yr 9 >] iv , 
al ¥ El a pP OLOS E€COTLY AVAKAMTTELV TaAwy. 
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b,' A “A ~ A lo » lal 
583D at yap Kava nuov ’AOjvat tocovTov wARO0s nveryKay ETALDOY, Trept 
a@ , , eo ov ee 4 9 va , >] cA 
Ov éeTreEeNEVTOMAL Ogov ye Ouvamal, Ocov oxAov evavo povoa TOALS OUK éaxeV, 
Schweigh. conjectures . . . woAuw ovdeuia éryev, which, as Kaibel says, 
. / e) bis > 
‘non sufficit’. Rather dcov dxAov evavdpovca rods <TOAAAKLS> OvK erxer, 


590A (from Philemon) 
aomep Lerevcos devp’ ereurve THy Tiypw, 
iv eldopev nucis, T@ LerevKw wary ede 
tre nuas Trap’ nucov avriTéunyau Onpiov. 
Kaibel ‘ve delet Clericus’. Such a proceeding is not emendation, The 
sense obviously requires yymas. 


594F Coming from Eleusis to Athens— 
’ 00 \ iQ +A iy x A € A J la 9 , \ A 
evtav0a KatacTas ov Tdv 7 TO TpwTov oO THs ’AOnvas adopwmevos vews Kat 
A , 4 x A eas 
TO Toda, OveTA Tapa THY ddoV K.T.A. 


I cannot feel that Valckenaer’s od dy pay TO mowrov is correct, since dy 
with subjunctive hardly has a place here. Nor is vo natural, I suspect that 


the true text is 
ou avolyvuTat TPWTOV 


The view is ‘opened’: cf. the nautical sense of the verb. 


600F ‘Apyxitas... (pyoi) ’AAKudva yeyovevat THY EépwTiKoy pmeov 
Hryemova Kat exdovvat mpaTov pédos aKoAacTOV, OvTA Kal Tepi Tas ‘yuvaikas 
la N , 
Kal THY TowavTHY povoay els Tas dtaTpiBas. 
The sense required is 


dvTa KaTac pep Tepl T.Y.K.T.T. Mh, SELTAYOVTED els Tas dvat prBas. 


604A The Eretrian made certain comments to Sophocles, ending with 

‘ov KapTa dei TO KaAOv TH My KAA® pavopevn elkaCew fav’, yedaras err 
tT "Hperptet Looks «7A. 

Beyond doubt this should be 


> 7 ) 2 ’ oN 
nae eikaCely, ava yeAacas ETL K.T.A. 


609C Kal tyv Katayayovcay dé Ilecictpatov émi tHv Tvpavvida, ws ’AOnvas 
Tretpay eidos éxovcay, Kadyny pyoe yeyovevat. 

Kaibel ‘non expedio’, rightly rejecting Valckenaer’s ws “AOyvas Zwretpas. 

Read ws ’AOnvas ‘Smrelpoxov eldos éxoucay’ (Hym. Hom. II. 2, to 
Athena). 
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615C Of a ridiculous performance of flute-players (from Polybius) 
4 \ , ¢e > ss A , b] , a e ~ 3 , 
Taxuv d€ cuvvoijcavTes of avAnTrat Kat AaPovTes olkeiay Tais EavTMY aceAyelats 
meydAny eroingay avy xual. 
Conjectures are <opuny> otkelav Kaibel, ofketay <xivyow> Schweighauser, 
<diaQecw> Hultsch. Much more near is 


... kat <AaBny> rAaBovres... 


617A (from Telestes) 

Tl yap viv evnparoto KadAcos o€us epws éretper, 

Tavyap mapQeviay ayamov Kat amad a7réveeue KAwO0. 
Meineke tra yap, but, as Kaibel observes, ‘duplex yap satis molestum’, 
Read dawep amap0eviav... 


617B IIparivas dé 6 PAtactos avAnT@v Kat xopevTay picPoddpwv KaTexovTwV 
Tas OpxicTpas Tayavaktely Twas éTl TH Tous avAnTas my auVaUAElY TOs XOpois. 


9 er >] , A 
For ayavaxtey tivas read nyavaktet detvas. 


619C dorréca yap Kai TAaVwWKEVN TavTas TOUS OpElous éTeEner OpUMOUS, WS 
tuvOov eiva Tovs Aeyouevous “Lovs dpopmous. 


The sense requires JOXopv, ‘a trifle’. 


6IQOF opoiws dé Kal THY wdeY eviag KaTavonTELeY Gy TIS, As ekElvoL KaTa TWA 
émixwpiacouevny Tap avTois < ... > adovTes avakadovvTai TWA TeY apxalwr. 

Wilamowitz supplies <éoptyy>; but why should that word be lost? It is 
easier to see what might happen to 


... map autos <cvvodoy> doortes... 


Ud / > , 
627B-C GAN of Tadaot TH avépeiav vredauPavoy eivac pmeyioryny Tov 
A % ~ Q , ‘ ‘ , 1 9 a yx 
TONTKOV ApeToV, Kal TaUVTY Ta TOAAG TpocvEeuetv Tou Tois aAAots. 


Schweigh. marks a lacuna after rpoovéuew. For woA\a E has zodctixa. 


I propose xcat tavtTy Ta moAAa <TOUVVOMaD TpoTvéemew OUTS aTADBS: 
ie. they used apery in this sense without qualification. (It is not necessary to 
supply dey after vaeauPBavor.) 


633E When Astyages was warned against Cyrus by Augares, 

U 3 ‘ A 9 UN e 4 4 7 dor ” 
vouicas ovv opOa>s avTOV UTWTTEVKEVAL KAL METATELTOMEVOS OVOEY WYNTEY. 
Kaibel marks a lacuna before ovdev. It is simpler to read 


\ 
+. OvdEY HYUGEY. 
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636D (from carm. pop.) 
“A prem, Tol Me TL ppnv ei iLe pov Uuvov TvEvalTe K.T.A. 


Probably ... Uuvov Udalvety aliTrel... 


640D (from Philippides) 
makovvTes, eTlopTicuaT, wa, onoapa’ 
e , LU 2 U A e , 0 
OAnv NeyorvTa Tue EAciTOL THY nuépay Tt. 
Elsewhere the natural expression occurs, equivalent to 
dAn A€yort Av émiAiTwo TLY HMéEpa. 


‘A whole day would not be sufficient for one to tell of them’. 


667 Cc (from Aeschylus) 
Evpumaxos, ouk < ... > aAAos, ovdev jocovK ... > 
UBpie vBpiamors ovK evaiclovs émol. 


Read Kuvpupayos, ov <dy> aAXos, ovdev facov <i>. 


694 A-B TO pev rpaTov Av 6 On TavTas Ade vOmos Av, TO O€ SevTEpoY O OH 
, \ > b] A 9 , 4 ! 9 e an 
Tavres ev YOoV ov unv tadAa ye KaTa TWa Tepiodoy e€ VrodoXNg K.T.X. 


Read ov uy dua ye, <aXAQa> Kata KA. 


696A-B GAAG wyV Kal TO VITO TOU ToAUpADecTaTOV ypadev 'ApicToTé ous 
% e lA ‘i 3 / py) , ? e e 4 ~ 5. , \ la 
eig Epuetay tov “Atrapvéa ov maav éotiv, ws 0 THY THs aceBelas KaTa TOU 
ditocepov ypadyy areveyxauevos Anuddiros Tels aldwre mapacKevacOeis va 
Kvpumédovros k.7.A. 

Kaibel’s note is ‘els atdwre fuit verbum mentiendi’. Rather simply 


éfédwke. 


697F Ye f ) Buve 6, OV € 0 doxouv eavTo TKaTacat 
97 eiTeTal TIS 0 aupPyVvewy XoOpos, Ov exagTOS TO SoKOvY cavTM® TKaTa 

A , 9a\ as / 
del, Tpocéxwy ovdey TH TpoKaOyuErw K.T.d. 


Kaibel xaravAe. Rather catrac<ras> ade. 


699E Tiuayxidas de 6 “Pddsos déAeTpov Tov davoy KadreicOat, ofov, pyciv, ot 
VUKTEpevomevol T@V TvEwY ExXoVTW. 

Wilamowitz <ért> rav véwy (veov?). The emendation required is toy 
aNLEwY. 


baGe LUCKER. 


Melbourne, Nov. 1, 1907. 
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ON THE OXFORD MS: OF 'LIVY’S FIRST DEGA i 


THis MS contains Bk. i. to Bk. x. ch. 22 zd senectutt sue adminiculum 
J; but two leaves are missing between 145 and 146, ze. Bk. viii. 38 adzz 
deinde—ix. 2 expedire quosdam utilia, seven columns in all + one column for 
the title of ix. which is here the usual allowance. 

There is also missing I folio between 151 and 152 ix. 12. §10 J/egiones 
distendit—14. §18 precari. Besides these losses the bottom right corners of ix. 
and x. are much damaged. 

Due to the scribe or his exemplar are: 

(1) A large lacuna in Book iv.; from ch. 30. 14 Fidenas fuerat to Ltaque 
sicut ch. 57. 11 (Fol. 65 bottom). 

(2) A distortion at Fol. 102 1. 6; from tudignitate rerum (vi. 40. 1) it 
proceeds to § 17 st hodie bella stint continuing to Sertus et Licintus 41. 10 (Fol. 
102b. |. 18) and then the rest of 4o § 1-§ 16 follows. 

The MS is the work of several hands (certainly more than the ‘two’ of 
the Catalogue); and Mr. Bannister considers its date to be 11th century and 
its origin, at least indirectly, Fleury, the perpendicular stroke for the nasal, 
e.g. d for am, being peculiar to that place.? 

I have not collated the MS, but have consulted it on all the points from 
Book ii. onwards, where our notes show differences between the MSS or doubtful 
passages, and Prof. Conway has done the same for Book i.; of course a full 
collation is very desirable, though I think it will not affect my main con- 
tention as to the value of the MS. Perhaps at this point I may be allowed 
to say that I approached the MS with no prejudice in its favour, but solely to 
complete the notes from it which Dr. Conway had begun; and that after our 
personal acquaintance with all the chief MSS?® of the Decade, we are in a fair 
position to estimate the value of the Bodleian MS, which for future con- 
venience we have called Oxoniensis or O. 

An enumeration of these MSS will be perhaps found convenient here for 
immediate reference. Apart from V, the Veronese palimpsest (large portions of 
Books iii., iv., v.. and a chapter or two of vi.), all the MSS of the 1st Decade 
are descended from the recension made by Symmachus, prefect of Rome, at the 

1 Bodleian 20631—Meerman 53. Bought in 1824; number of perpendicular strokes for the horizontal, 
acquired by Meerman in 1764 from the Jesuits’ College as stete/¢ for steteyt (a substitution which the scribe 
of Clermont, Paris. Parchment: about 1000 A.D.; does not understand), seems to point the same way. 


I+181 folia. >The exceptions are UL, and only a slight 
2In H(arleianus), also (chiefly in Bk. 7) the great acquaintance with R. 
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end of the 4th century, and published by his son-in-law Nicomachus. These 
fall roughly into three groups: 

a. P (toth century), F (gth), both at Paris, and U, the offspring of a 
much corrected MS of the same set. 

8. M (ioth century) at Florence, and the lost Vormaciensis Rhenani. 

y. H (late roth; Brit. Mus. Harl. 2672 = Drakenborch’s Harl. i. and con- 
taining 1-8), T (10th; at Paris, collected by Dianu 1895 = Gronow’s Thuaneus 
and Frigell’s Colbertinus), D (10th ;+ at Florence), R (11th; at Rome, D’s twin- 
brother according to Frigell), L (12th or 13th; at Leyden), A? (13th; Brit. 
Mus. Harl. 2493), and finally the fragments E (i1oth or 11th) of ii-vi. at 
Einsiedeln. 

Of these T has a large number of changes (T?), which almost invariably 
are made from a MS of the a type; and an alien but early hand in A has 
apparently used M, or at least a MS of the 8 type. 

The early printed editions seem mostly derived indirectly from this group y. 

H and T are undoubtedly the best of y, and I fully agree with Dianu 
about the close kinship of the two MSS as far as they can be compared (ze. 
in vi. vii. viii.), and elsewhere I attempted to show? the pre-eminence of 
the neglected H, especially in Books i-v. (or at least i-iv.), also that the 
scribe of H was too ignorant to have made innovations himself, and that the 
numerous bad separations, while showing his ignorance, also point to some near 
contact with an uncial MS. 


i: 


Now Oxoniensis seems to clear up some of the difficulties connected with 
the origin of this group y, and of H in particular; in fact it is very plainly a 
faithful copy of a very carefully edited MS, itself not later than the 1oth century, 
or of an older MS corrected at that time, and the following seem to have 
been the chief characteristics of this exemplar from which O was derived :4 

(1) A great number of obvious errors were corrected, ¢.g. iii. 13. 8. O 
alone with the Veronese palimpsest has zm Tuscos for tutus cos; in v. 15. II 
O and E® alone with H (corrected by H, I think) have the necessary zon ; 
in v. 28. 4 sospites for hospites I found first in H (as Drak. rightly reports), 
then in A, and finally in O—a notable instance of the consensus of the British 
trio ! 

(2) Attempts had been made to make sense out of obscurities (but happily 
of these deliberate changes there are only just enough to show that a real 
editor was at work). The best example is perhaps—as it shows O’s parent 

1 We asked Signor Rostagno to date it for us. copy of the same exemplar made (before the edition 


2See Class. Rev. Nov. 1904, pp. 392-3, where I was begun or completed) by an inferior scribe, and 
describe its value for the Ist Decade; Luchs had under less watchful direction. 


already seen the value of its 14th cent. additions as 5 Dr. Conway has made notes from E which tend to 
good ‘ Spirensian.’ show that it is very close to O, and in some places 
3 Proc. of Camb. Phil. Soc. Nov. 1902. corrected by E* into harmony with O. 


‘With regard to H I can only suggest that it is a b 
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at his worst—v. 50. 5; zussumque templum in noua uia Ato Locutio fiert becomes 
in O and E zussumque templum in noua tam locatione fiert. But even here how 
infinitely is he superior to the gentleman who complacently scribbles ‘ recognobi’ 
after tampering with each book of Cod. Puteanus, spreading corruption through 
all the 3rd Decade. 

In x. 9. 6 (where the censure of an ill-act by declaring it ‘improbe factum’ 
was regarded in the old days as a very severe condemnation) Livy is made 
to say by Zingerle nunc uix seruus ero tta minetur quisquam, merely out of 
reverence for M’s uwzx seruos ero (which is a mere dittograph seruo sero); F has 
uixum seruio (perhaps a dittograph seruo serio), P uzxsum serio, U utx sti summo 
serio, DLA ux seru (or seriz), O and T ux seruo (O has in one or two 
places wu for z hereabouts, and it is just possible, though not probable, that the 
exemplar had sevzo, which seems the right reading). 

(3) In the exemplar careful and sensible choice was made generally 
between diverse readings and dittographs: ¢.g. in iil. 54. 10. O reads without 
hesitation CONVELLVNT inde signa profectique Romam where all have conuertunt ; 
but conuellunt has been long accepted on the authority of the marginal reading 
of Vorm. Rhen. (see group #§), and more lately supported by the marginal 
reading of P, where it has been put by that able and careful editor responsible 
for P, whose authority is somewhat obscured under the description P% In 
ix. 5. 7 O wisely chooses mizssos (caecos in foueam missos) with MTDLA 
against the mzssos lapsos of PFU and the reported /apsos of R, which T? and 
some moderns also choose. In vi. 24 however (where Camillus has to be 
lifted on to his horse) O somewhat unwisely but naturally chooses sublatus 
for the subzectus of TDRLA, sudblatus subtectus of M, subuectus (a variant shown 
also by T) sublatus eorum of H. On the other hand O keeps the dittograph 
occasionally (lest his enemies should scoff!) as in vi. 12 tudice inductum ; 
inductum indict M, tnductum UF, indictum cett. where U is right with a very 
early correction in F. In vi. 12, 3 TDLA have f¢acttum praetermissum, 
OMPFU facitum praetermissumque, H praetermissum alone. This chapter is a 
good specimen of the way O supports MPF against the here usually corrupt 
Lin Destc: | 

(4) The exemplar possessed a large number of unique or almost unique 
readings; this came from my ‘trial trench, x. 12. 6. Romanus egressus in 
aciem ubi PROFECTIONE ostium concessam utctoriam utdet, progressus in castva 
uacuis ... potitur; here profectione has long struggled for recognition, the edd. 
vett. and Madvig supporting it; Zingerle puts it out, M. Miller puts it in; all 
the MS! have professtone, but a very late correction in A gives profectione. 

In x. 19. 1 O has ACCIENDVM for accipiendum (in ne collegae auxilium, quod 
acciendum ultro fuerit, sua sponte oblatum sperneret); a reading which since 
Gronow proposed it, has been bolstered up by the authority of M; but 
Alschefski was wrong in his report, as it is the reading only of M?, 


1T have no record of DR here. 
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These are but specimens of true readings for which O will henceforth be 
the sole, or nearly the sole, authority, fully 50 in all; some few with V as 
praesidiis (v. 55. 1) for praedits, tabernaculis with VM (iii. 44. 6) for tabernis ; 
about 16 with H alone in Books ii-v., but only 6 with H in vi—viii., and 
about the same number with the rest combined (of which I counted 4 or 5 
with M, 3 with F, 6 or 7 simple corrections with U). 

Further illustrative examples of O may be given here without comment: 
iii. 51. 2 H has cappellare, O has '‘appellare. 

In v. 49. 2 M has vennentes, the rest retinentes, O renttentes. 

In ii. 70. 6 MF reueheretur (impf. like the rest in the sentence), P 
reuchereatuy and H reuereatur O reuehatur. And in ix. 34. 16 Aemilia lege 
censuram geram et solus geram, PF omit the second geram, but put it after guem 
below, and U promptly changes it to guz gerat; O omits the second geram. 

We may reasonably conclude then, I think, that if O does nothing else, it 
shows that the first Decade was carefully edited in or before the 1oth century ; 
(H being connected at least for its earlier half with this edition or the MS 
used for it), and that through such 13th century MSS as A and their derivatives, 
it was really the basis of the first printed editions; also that we must somewhat 
regroup our MSS by division or subdivision of y. Thus the new y! will be 
OEH (i-v. or i-iv.), and y? will be TDRLA with H (wi. or v. to viii.); but 
further in stemmata-making I decline to go, for ‘stemmata quid faciunt?’ except 
much stereotyped mischief? 


alk 


So far, then, enough perhaps has been said to show the great importance 
of O for the history of the text. It may be asked, is it more than a good 
edition ?, the answer is difficult, because we know nothing of the text between 
the beginning of the 5th century and the 1oth. In the 3rd Decade the Turin 
palimpsest and the rehabilitation of the Spirensian tradition through the dis- 
covery of a leaf of Spirensis have shown there were other lines of descent 
besides Puteanus, and the new Roman fragments suggest the possibility of a 
third line for the 4th Decade; so with the Ist Decade there may have been 
other lines besides that of the Symmachian tradition, as indeed the Veronese 
palimpsest might suggest, or some variations given in Symmachus’ recension 
itself. The fact that PFU drop the Symmachian subscriptiones and O keeps 
only one might even indicate that other MSS were used in their composition. 
And as all show more or less traces of editing, it seems only possible to judge 
the different MSS on their own merits; and to compare O with the best of 
each of the groups. 

(z) M is generally regarded as the chief MS, and its excellencies are 
undoubtedly great; but there is considerable unevenness about it: in Books vi. to 
viii! I have found it very frequently extremely bad, whereas Prof. Conway 


1The early part of vii. may be specially instanced; repetitions, marginal incorporations, blunders of all 
kinds abound; most of which are given by Alschefski. 
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finds it excellent in i-iv.; but the goodness and badness correspond very 
largely to the divisions of the work according to handwriting made by Prof. 
Conway. Leo, the scribe of Quaternions 41. to x., xii. xiil, xxi—end 
(= Books i. 9-iii. 71, iv. 2I-v. 7, Vili. 14-x.), was, like Nerissa, a pains- 
taking clerk; he faithfully copied all he saw before him, and put somewhere in 
the margin (without knowing where it belongs) all that he found in the margin, 
so that whatever Leo has written is worthy of consideration. ‘Tertius, as 
Prof. Conway calls the scribe of the Quaternions that give v. 7 to viii. 14, 
is so careless that his authority is in my judgment very inferior, and therefore 
unsupported readings of his should not be allowed to set aside the readings of 
other MSS without sufficient reason, as sometimes they have been allowed to 
do, merely because they are in M. My conclusion is then that only some 2 of M 
is authoritative, that is roughly i-iv. ix. x., though I readily acknowledge 
that the faults of ‘Tertius’ are of carelessness, not of depravity. (For the big 
dislocations in Book vii. and in Book ix. it would be unfair to blame either 
scribe personally, but they may be set off against O’s small dislocation and its 
loss of part of Book iv. quoted above.) 

(4) Pis the chief of group a, and a worthy rival, if not equal, of M. Left to 
himself, and without Ps interference, able as it is, P not infrequently shows 
the same good qualities as Leo, though he is an inferior scribe; and these 
occasional vestigia of correct readings, as well as the beauty and age of the 
MS, have made it the most important of its group. PP? is a careful and able 
editor, and helps P in his difficulties; where either corrects, the text is generally 
thereby brought into harmony, rightly or wrongly, with F. With regard to 
dittographs we have seen that PFU usually have only one, and that the easier. 

(c) The tendency of group y, as we have seen, is rather to keep the harder 
of each pair of dittographs; it has also preserved many good readings 
(especially H) lost by the other groups, and in one remarkable passage 
(viii. 31. 6 and 7) has preserved the correct order of the sentences where PFU 
have deranged two sentences and M one. The worst faults perhaps of this 
group (at least of y ii excepting T) is the incorporation of marginal summaries 
and the dropping of sentences between homoioteleuta (H dropping a further 
number). But O has few, if any, of these faults; all the scribes are careful, 
and I noticed only one scribe who shows a slight tendency to repetition, 
and the scribes’ extreme care is shown by the fact that in Book ix. 45, 46 the 
scribe leaves in four places blank space for single words that he finds illegible 
in his exemplar, and puts req. in the margin; (there are one or two in iii. 
without req.) ; but far from incorporating marginal summaries and the like, the 
supervising editor or the writer of the exemplar had a keen eye for glosses as 
well as discrimination in dealing with dittographs, even perhaps to excess of 
suspiciousness ; @g. he rejects with much probability szcuts Decius deuoutt in 
vill, 10. 13, and Scaptzus in ili. 72. 6, and in iii. 12. 4 he writes (with V 


1Camb. Phil. Soc. Nov. 1902. 
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alone) mzssum, not ipsum missum. Nor has O such monstrosities as Martzs 
uouet auribus (Y and H) for Martz suouetaurilibus; and is on the side of M 
and P in a very great number of instances (eg. practically all through vi. 12) 
against its own group. Moreover, O’s spelling is good and his words almost 
invariably correctly divided, as in vi. 20. 16 evepta e manibus (with H I think) 
where M has ereptae and PFU erepta and T (but corrected) D(?) erepte. In 
fact none of the MSS in this respect can be compared with O except to their 
disadvantage, and none except T in the reasoned interlinear division of syllables. 

If we add these qualities of O to the unique readings and the readings 
found with H alone, or M alone, or F alone, and even V alone, we are forced 
to recognise O as the best MS of the third group at least, and I cannot but 
think that the test of time and the fuller comparison of O with other MSS in 
a Critical Apparatus will lift it to even a higher place. H must certainly give 
way. P and M may have to yield too, and be able to exult merely over the 
cureless wounds that time and damp and Oscan rats have dealt to O. 


W. C. F. WALTERS. 


King’s College, London, May, 1908. 


(Read before the Oxford Philological Society, Jan. 1908.) 


VARTA GRA A 


1. SOME scholia on the Odyssey (y 284-490), very brief but so far the 
most valuable as the oldest, have been published from a papyrus, parts of 
which have found their way to London and Vienna, by Kenyon (/. Pd. 
xxii. 238) and Wessely (Muittheclungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus 
Erzherzog Rainer vi. 1894), and commented on by Ludwich (Homerica vi. 
1894 and Ueber die Papyrus-Commentare zu den Homerischen Gedichten, 1902, 
p. 20 sq.). 

One annotation still requires reading: on y 284 és 6 ev &0a Karéoyxer’ 
eTeryOmevos TEP odoto. The note runs 


KatTeoxe’ emreryo" ame ox Kal evar, 


The third word is clearly the name of the grammarian Apion. The next 
Kenyon gives as AoX, Wessely as mo*, and the latter expanded it as soxOos, 
the nickname of Apion. To this Ludwich justly objected that the article 
was necessary; Ludwich himself took jmo* kat eva* to represent two other 
Homeric scholars of unknown names. The key is elsewhere. 


0526 evyomar eAmduevos Au 7 GdXowlvy te Oeoicr 
éFeXaav evOéwe Kivas Kyperoupopy Tous. 


Schol. A 67e Zyvodoros ypacer éArrouar evyouevos—and otTws 7 ypadiy, evxomat 
éATouevos, ov TO evavtiov. Zenodotus’ inversion of the indicative and participle 
is supported by a quotation from Plutarch and a substantial minority of MSS. 
With this clue we read above 


KATETX ET éeverryomuevos’ ’ Amriwy elev lox[n} Kal eévavTiov, 
ie. the other reading was #revrye xatacyopuevos. If the papyrus will not 
admit évaytiov, we might do with éevaAAa£&. Such inversions are found else- 
where: 0 207 &@ akayorto Kabijpevos, kaBorr’ axaxnuevos Zen. E377 xaipovow 
edovres, xalpovtes Movor, p 245 vBprCwy opées, vBpiCeas popewv. 


2. H118 dog dé te pw’ avdpa édelv Kat es Opunv eyxeos €dOeiv. 


Schol. A otrws &y Ticw ‘Hpwdiavos’ 4 O€ ypacn TOVOE TE av6pa. Tradition here 
has been signally justified. The variant, pooh-poohed by Dindorf, has been found 
in Ox. Pap. 223. The scholion also was despaired of: Cobet with the violence of — 
ignorance wished to write oltws & tisw" “Hpwdiaves de ypadet x7X., obliterating the 
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idiomatic 7 ypady. Kayser thought the scholion was the remnant of a longer 
note, oltws ev Tisw avtvypados evpeiv dyow “Hpwdiavds; even Ludwich says 
‘offenbar verdorben. That is to say, the constant appearance of ev Tu, év 
Tit, ev GAAw (sc. avtiypady, BiBAiw) on the margins of MSS. and elsewhere, 
implying collation—the duty of the conscientious publisher (Strabo 609) or 
the careful reader (ib. 790)—will not allow & tTiow to have another meaning. 
I suggested, C.R. 1900, p. 17, that é tiow “Hpwdavds meant ‘ Herodian in 
some of his works, and I can now prove it. 

Justin Martyr i. p. 20 Otto ws cat & tisw of Tomral, ii. p. 236 ToApwor 
Neveu THY eSrynow 2. py eva ey tisw ad7nO%. Herodian Trept ovnpous 
AeEews c. 39 ev Tiow ev MadOakxois Kpativov rapepirake Xuupaxos, ‘in some 
passages in the Mad@axoi” Suidas ’AudicBureiv. ev tise dé TO aucia Byreiy, 
Two MSS. give éwo for év Tic, from which it may be inferred that éy Tit 
implies Adyors, vrouvijuact etc., not avTvy papas. These places seem certain, 
and probably decide the next quotation; Steph. Byz. Mupyérav év tise Tov 
‘Hpwdiavot ypaderat cakes. The following are ambiguous: Steph. Byz. "Euooa 

. év Ttiat de “Kmeca eVPNTAL, Kava0a’ év trict O€ kal dia Tov t ypaperau. 
Kapovevros .. . €v ist de ypadetat Kapvevtos. In Harpocration’s article 
‘Ampotwy, the wording shows that év tit requires avtvypadou. 

Galen’s careful system of reference (which he expounds vii. 869, 870 
Kiihn) apparently does not allow him to say év tice simply; cf. however 
v. p. 451 Kiihn ey G@AXow té tist Kal Te Lorry, ib. 631 év GAXo TE Tict 
Kat pevTor kat OcearTyTw, 647 ev GAAoW TE TIGL KGY ToIS TeEpt ‘Iaoxparous 
avarouns vmouvipact, iv. 275 év GANow TE Tit Kal TH Uy’ Tept aTodeiEEws 
Sim. vi. 97, ‘Vil. 21. 

The somewhat more substantial phrases év érépois, év GAXow (sc. Adyous, 
vropvjuact, PiBXiow, xwpiow) are so common at least as early ass, ii. A. O. 
as to be normal. 

Galen iii. 699K. Sédexxrar pev odv Kat TovTO avTO év ETEpols On TAEloow. 
iv. 233 dédexrar yap TovTo év érépous, 455 ev éTépors etpynrar Cf. 536, O41, 751, 
v. 154, 164, 169, 346, 349 (in the words of Chrysippus) and fassim; év adXows 
v. 620, vii. 528; é érépw ix. 420, év GAM Vii. 537; é€v ToAXOIs ix. 420; ev 
Tois d7ace Vil. 461. 

Justin ii. 198 Otto cat wadw év érépois rept tot avtov ‘Taxco é€ayyédAwv 
Taira dyow; 412 ev dAdo: 390, 404, 425 elroy éy moAXos; iv. ev erTépo 
(v.ll. érépa, érépors) gyoi and presumably these expressions are frequent in 
Christian literature. 

We find the substantive added: Galen iv. 740 rév én dedevypévwy ev ETEpots 
Uropyyacw, V. 125 ev éerépw dédektat AOyw, 288 ev GaAAow Tools, Justin ti. 444 
év eTépois TaAW Noyots. 

Eustathius (1475. 48, 1542. 59, 1653. 60, 1773. 24, 1783. 15, 1832. 51, 1837. 23, 
1871. 31, 1882. 18) uses év GAAow and éy roots in quotations very frequently. 
Kar dAd\a Clem. Alex. ii. 224 Migne=264 Sylb. is an equivalent as are 
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di étépwv, xa0’ érepa, érépwOt. Compare also Suidas @de... To de ovTws ev 
Trois wAeaorols dnAol. 

These passages leave no doubt about the meaning of schol. Q 657 év erépors 
6 ‘Hpwédtavds gpyot, roca pépn ett TO TocoHmap or of schol. Z 367 év adXors 
6 ‘Hpwétavos Aéyer, and in the quotation in question allow us to render ovrws 
év tisw ‘Hpworavos ‘ Herodian in some passages.’ 


3. Tebtunis Papyri 266 (vol. ii.) 
A599 Tov de idwv évonse rodapxns dios ’AxAdeus, 


e ‘ Deen d , U 
ETTIHKEL Yap ETL TWPUUVY MEYAKNTEL Vy, 
eb] f , 9 A i Ke) , , 
ELGOPOWY TOVOV ALTTUY LWKA TE Oak puoecoar. 
od + oe 2 a C tiy,! ~ , 
602 aivra 6 ETQALPOV EOV ILatpoxAja TT POO EELTEV 
’ \ Pie Dance A U ? , 
pleyEamevos Tapa vyos oO de KAtoinfev axovoas 


oS > of . - 2) ea e , 4 , 
éxmodev isos Apt’ kaxov 6 apa ot méAev apxy. 


As far as 602 the version of the papyrus is the same as the vulgate, verbal 
differences apart. After 602 it proceeded differently, viz. 


603 extvnoOeV TO ~~ = 


Aw7rave vee 


Airave, as the edd. and Mr. Moulton (C.Q. 1908, p. 138) observe, is post- 
Homeric. I have therefore no hesitation in completing 602 by kapyvoy, in the 
sense of xujoas 6€ xapy. Kapyvoy sing. and meaning ‘head’ literally occurs in 
Alexandrian verse, and in h. Hom. xxviii. 8 viii. 12 (the latter the bastard 
Orphic intruder into the collection); it is a v.l. A 309. These escapes from the later 
language hail as a rule from literature—whether Hesiod or Alexandria; and I 
should be inclined to regard -Awzave as due to the influence of Alexandrian 
verse rather than to an [Ionic rhapsode. The verses were altered in obedience 
to the criticism preserved in schol. A ad loc.; onuevovvrai tTwes OTL ov TOppwOev 
9» Tpoavapwryot. The whole may have run 

avToOev ex vyos y" 6 0 éxivnoey TO Kapnvor’ 
auTap émel TO y axovce Oows 6 y éXiutrave otkov. 
Instead of the explicit cxaxov 6 dpa of wéXev apxy the later taste preferred that 
Achilles should shake his head. 
A few lines further on 


609 viv 6 olw rept youvar éua aotycecOa ’Ayatovs 
610 YArocopevous" X pew yap ikaveTal OUKET aveKTOS 
for the second line the papyrus gives 
-AeTOV OTE aAvaKToS. 
These eyes can only be Hector’s; an Alexandrian might have said 
3 oY lad ‘ lal AE 4 A 
y yap spas kata vyjas eeiAeTOY OGTE AVAaKTOS. 


In the same collection, p. Ig no. 270, occurs a small piece of scholia or the 
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like; the quotation, which the edd. say is apparently not from Homer, is o 130. 
What the word etymologised is I do not see. 


4. Hibeh 19. 


B797 ws wor ém etpnyns. The papyrus has... . ve epyvyn, which points to de 
more etpyvy, Which would betray the digamma in efomy assumed by etymologists, 
but without other evidence in Homer. 

275 Kat TOTAMOL Kal yaia Kal ot reve pe KALOVTaAS 
avOpwous tivveOev 6 Tis Kk émlopKov Ouocon. 

For 279 the papyrus has .yra. under vzévepOe, evidently trivwyra, from 
an objection to the dual; the plural stands in the parallel passage T 260, but 
in the same place, 2-3rd foot, as tivvaQov. The removal to the 5th makes a 
line which may be restored; avOpwovus émiopxovyras TivvyTat omiaow, cf. X. 19 
etc. 

1336 koatit 8 én ipOipw Kuvenv eutuKToy €Onxev 
immovp, dewvov de Aodos KaOvrepOev Evever. 
After this the papyrus adds a line of which tyy in the second foot remains. 
Perhaps 
Secvoy 0 aug QuTHY Xara pwovTo (witvayTo) avaKTOS. 
0853 of 0 apa dcizvoy éXovTo Kapn Kopowvtes “Axatol 


Ce ‘ , :) \ > ° Le , 
piupa kata KALcias, amo 6 auTou OwpiccovTo. 


After this the papyrus adds in the 5th foot 


54a Teg eb 
b PEST aes 
€ TliKEp VOL 
a de € ve 


The last three lines resemble B477-9. Line 54a is perhaps mvupiol, dcca Te 
pidra Kat avOca Apos év wpy, an adaptation of B468. The next may be é& & 
altos Owpyccer apap Kpelwy ayapyéeuvor. 


0 204 au dé sgict Bovrco vikny. 


read écOAnv Kat péya Kvdos iS’ ayAaov edxos apécOu, cl. O 176. 

I may notice that one of the restorations proposed of 02524, Ceus de 
matnp wrpuve o[ , viz. dadayyas Kidet yaiwy, offends against ‘ Wernecke’s 
Law, which, however inefficacious against tradition, may be held to invalidate 


a conjecture. 


23 v.45 oyxérAle Kal méev Tis Te Xepelove weieO’ Eraipw. Instead of Oapoer 
in foot 5, where every letter is doubtful, query y’ atvet, with dative as ewaw,eiy 


o 1607 3312 h. Herm. 456 and aiveiy in tragedy. 
T. W. ALLEN. 
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T. Lucrett Cari ‘De Rerum Natura libri sex, edited by WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 
MERRILL, Ph.D., Professor of Latin in the University of California. New 
York: American Book Company. No date. Pp. 806. 


PROFESSOR MERRILL’S main object, he tells us, is to ‘bring into compact form 
the results of critical work’ on Lucretius since 1886, the date of Munro's last 
edition. Such an undertaking is thoroughly justified, as many passages of 
the poem have been cleared up in the last twenty years. But, though many 
scholars have worked at Lucretius, there is one name that throws all the rest 
into the shade. Giussani’s edition is, as Professor Merrill says, indispensable. 
One may say more than this: if a student has mastered Munro and Giussani, 
he is really in a position to understand what can now be understood of” 
Lucretius, and need not greatly care if he leaves all the rest unread. If this 
is true, an edition such as the present, which does not offer an original 
solution of the problems, must stand or fall according to the use made of the 
praeclara reperta of Giussani. 

The introduction (pp. 11-56) deals with a variety of topics: the date of 
Lucretius and the traditions about his death, the subject of his poem, the 
Epicurean system, the sources of the poem, the style and metre, the MSS. 
and editions. The whole can be read with interest; but with the details it 
is impossible to express satisfaction. There is great disproportion in the 
treatment: the wzfae of Lucretius are very fully discussed, but on the obscurer 
details of the philosophy nothing is said. Nor is the arrangement of topics 
clear: after four pages given to Epicurean ethics, the account of Epicurean 
logic is started in the same paragraph. The writer is not always consistent : 
on p. I5 he says ‘it is hard to believe that a mind strong enough to 
conceive and work out a poem of such worth, could have suffered from 
intermittent insanity, and on p. 16 ‘the belief in his intermittent insanity is 
not inconsistent with ... the condition of the poem.’ On p. 20 he writes in 
the text that Cicero ‘once declared publicly that his time was always free 
for poets’; and it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that this is meant 
to represent a passage from the pro Sestzo given in the foot-note, meque poetae 
temport meo defuerunt. This introduction is in no way a substitute for 
Munro’s introductions or for Giussani’s prefatory volume. 

The text which has no critical notes at the foot of the page, keeps closely 
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to the MS. tradition. Thus, in Book i. efferre is read (1. 141), horum (1. 450), 
terris with an obelus (I. 469); no lacuna is indicated before Il. 190, 600, 1085, 
1115; ll. 334 and 454 are both retained. The editor in his preface agrees 
with Brieger and Giussani that Lachmann’s theory of an znterpolator irrisor is 
no longer tenable; yet he, like the other two, removes i. 44-49 from his text, 
and in his note attributes their presence to the interpolator whose existence 
he has denied. Lachmann’s square brackets, Brieger’s marks of double recension, 
Giussanis transpositions—all these have disappeared. The text seems not to 
contain any original emendations or re-arrangement of paragraphs. 

In the commentary (pp. 259-789) the striking feature is the editor’s 
knowledge of what has been written on the subject by others. The reader 
is referred to a multitude of papers in the different periodicals; no emendation 
or transposition that has ever got itself printed seems to be omitted here. 
Thus the editor does perform what he undertook in his preface to do; but 
he does it in such a way that the ordinary student will be puzzled and 
confused rather than helped. For instance—if there is anything certain about 
the text of Lucretius, it is that ll. 503-598 of Book i. do not, as they now 
stand, give a satisfactory sense. Munro, it is true, denied this, but he stands 
alone in doing so. Accordingly Professor Merrill has a note on I. 551 (it 
should have come earlier) in which he refers to the views of ten different 
scholars on the meaning and correct distribution of these paragraphs. In each 
case he gives only the reference and the conclusions; the ten distinct remedies 
are disposed of in one note of twenty lines. But it is the business of an 
editor to do more than this; he ought first to study what others have written 
and then to state, for the use of the student, what seems to him the true, 
or at least the most probable, solution of the puzzle. A /ahresbericht is one 
thing, and a commentary is another. Here, as elsewhere, Giussani goes to 
work in a different way: he points out clearly all the difficulties, notices 
briefly the conclusions of other scholars, and then states fully a proposal of 
his own. You may accept his conclusions or you may not; but at least you 
must recognise the insight with which he pounces on the real points at issue 
and the power he shows in dealing with the problem. 

Lucretius requires so much explanation that an editor who proposes to 
limit his work to one volume should rigorously banish all superfluous matter 
from his notes. Much of what appears in the present commentary, though 
it may be interesting, is not essential to the learner. Thus Lucretius comes to 
discuss the existence of ‘empus (i. 450) and declares tempus non esse per se, but 
does not say what zempus is; so that editors very properly quote the definition 
of Epicurus, a definition which urgently needs explanation. Now Professor 
Merrill’s note gives sixteen lines to the views of Kant, Spencer, Lewes, and 
Whewell, and four lines to the Epicurean definition. The student, after reading 
the note, is bound to ask: ‘why is Zempus an euentum and not a contunctum?’ 
But he will get no answer here. No hint is given him that Giussani 
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propounded a theory of conzwncta and euenta which does answer this question. 
Giussani’s theory has not been universally accepted; but it holds the field, 
and no editor ought to pass it by in silence. 

The same criticism may fairly be brought against the statistics with 
which these notes are packed. It is not possible, in a book of moderate 
compass, to include these without excluding matters of greater importance 
for the reader. We are told (p. 305) that per occurs 309 times in Lucretius; 
but we are not told of the double sense of zzane which puzzled every attentive 
student until it was excellently explained by Giussani. On alzgue (p. 304) 
we have this note: ‘this word in its different forms occurs, with elision of the 
vowel of the word preceding, in 229, where it is in the first foot, and in 812, 
883; 2, 546; 3, 64 where it occurs in the fifth and sixth: it stands in the 
sixth foot with gue in 1, 859; 5, 322, I, 56; in the fifth and sixth without 
elision in 1, 816; 4, 630; in the fifth without elision in 2, 1156; 4, 1068; 
in the first in 5, 220; in the first and second in 1, 254. If this note and 
others like it had been omitted, there would have been room for some remarks, 
quite indispensable there, on Lucretius’ theory of nutrition on 1. 196. In general 
there is not nearly enough explanation of the argument, and some of the 
explanations given are quite wrong: thus the primordia and the mznimae 
partes of which they are composed are actually identified (i. 625 and 627). 
There are many notes on metre in which Lucretius is taken to task for his 
shortcomings: sed mutarentur and cum tempestates are ‘inelegant metrically’; 
in opera sine dtuom ‘the rule, that when the last two words are disyllabic 
the word preceding should be monosyllabic, is broken.’ But this severe critic 
in a note on odtritum pondere terrae (ili. 893) tells us that obrutum of MSS. 
‘may be right,’ and again remarks (p. 299) that ‘ wolucres is used oftener than 
alites by Lucretius.’ 

In conclusion, it must be said that this book is of little value to those 
who wish to know what Lucretius really meant. To such students a complete 
translation of Giussani’s Commentary with his Studi Lucreziani and Note 
Lucreziane would be a far greater boon. 

J. D. DUFF. 


Penis A CENTURY .ON TIBVLLVS:! 


THE Professor of Latin Poetry in the University of Paris has addressed himself 
to a piece of work which badly wanted doing, and he has done it, on the whole, 
very well. His object, as the first words of his preface declare, was not simply 
to produce a bibliographical repertory, however serviceable this might be, but 
a study in history and methodology. The labour of giving a summary of the 
contributions of scholars to the criticism and elucidation of the collection which 
passes under the name of Tibullus during the nineteenth century is, as he 
rightly says, ‘enormous, and M. Cartault has thrown in besides, to the great 
advantage of his readers, a chapter of 74 pages upon the century and a 
quarter preceding, which stretches from Scaliger 1577 to Heyne 1798. 

More than one quality is required for the adequate performance of such 
a task. The mere collection and presentation of the material demanded no 
ordinary industry, patience and method. These M. Cartault has in a high 
degree. His industry is exemplified in his collations of various editions of 
Tibullus with previous, or standard, texts. The figures which he has thus 
obtained are instructive from more than one point of view. Thus we learn 
that, compared with Huschke’s edition (1819), Lachmann’s edition (1829) shows 
‘an improvement in about 180 places and a deterioration in a little over 20’ 
(p. 141). Haupt (1853) ‘improves on Lachmann’s text in some 20 passages, 
but corrupts it in about 12’ (p. 181). De la Ville de Mirmont (1904) 
has not improved Hiller’s text of Lygdamus for certain in a _ single 
passage. On the other hand he has introduced ‘readings of inferior MSS. or 
conjectures’ into about 18 places (p. 522). From M. Cartault’s catalogues 
raisonnées (to which we must regret that he did not append an index of 
personal names), a reader will have no difficulty in discovering what has been 
said on any of the numerous topics that have agitated Tibullian scholars. His 
summaries of progress in the successive periods which he distinguishes are clear 
and succinct. His style has the lucidity that we expect from France. 

In the selection of his material M. Cartault has proceeded upon a plan 
to which he has consistently adhered. He admits reviews but excludes trans- 
lations and anthologies. The policy of the latter exclusion might be questioned ; 
it might be thought that a book of this magnitude should have noticed all 


14 propos du corpus Tibullianum, un siécle Université de Paris: Bibliotheque de la Faculté 
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contributions to Tibullian studies wherever they were to be found, and that 
the editing even of a portion of an author gives a claim to recognition 
comparable to that of the censors of other men’s work. But I am loth to 
dwell upon this, for a reason that will subsequently appear, and content myself 
with observing that in M. Cartault’s pages a frequent and copious reviewer, 
such as Dr. H. Magnus, attains a prominence to which he is not in strictness 
entitled. 

The book aims at being more than a chronicle or digest: in its primary 
intention it is a historical and critical survey. For this further qualifications 
are required, which M. Cartault sums up as competence and impartiality. 
The question of the first he naturally leaves to others. On the second he writes 
as follows, Préf. p. vii: 

Quant a la seconde, je l’ai appliquée intégralement ; on n’a pas le droit de reprocher 
a un jugement d’étre sévere, sil est fondé; je n’ai cherché que la vérité, sans respect 
superstitieux pour les grands noms; c’est peut-étre la premiére fois qu’on verra les 
mérités et les faiblesses appréciés sans préjugés d’école et avec le récul nécessaire. 


Before a statement of claim thus put forward criticism retires abashed, 
a reviewer is tempted to ejaculate ‘my gracious!’ and a reader driven to 
wonder whether Mr. Warde Fowler’s suggestion (Vzrgzl’s Messianic Eclogue, p. 68 
note) that M. Cartault has ‘no sense of humour,’ is so very far from the mark. 
But in its substance the claim appears to be just. Apart from occasional 
outbursts of spleen which the tedium of toiling through ‘fatras’ (as the writer 
justly calls much of what he has to deal with) very naturally provokes, and 
apart from certain personal dislikes which he does not attempt to disguise, as 
where he speaks of the ‘logique brutale’ of Ritschl (pp. 207-8) or of 
Lachmann’s ‘caractere étroit et détestable’ (p. 130),' his impartiality is beyond 
dispute. Candour too must be awarded to him. He does not condescend to 
parade a tattered infallibility, and when he sees that he has been wrong, he 
owns it (p. 415). Where M. Cartault judges harshly, as he does in the case 
of Heyne and others, it is not from prejudice, but from failure to appreciate 
some part of the relevant facts or to allow for the conditions of the times. 
Judgment and sentence should always be kept apart. And a prudent critic in 
the present age will-remember its bias to the crudely material and its perpetual 
craving for extrinsic and material support, and will hesitate before severely 
condemning the exspatiations of the human intellect before it was tied to 
the methodic and scientific exploration of texts; nor will he, in a word, 
compound for sins he ts inclined to By damning those he has no mind to. 

In speaking of Scaliger, ‘Scaliger est donc un révolutionnaire, M. Cartault 
protests against the abuse of the words ‘radical’ and ‘conservative’ in criticism. 

Ces mots de révolutionnaire et de conservateur, si usités en philologie, devraient en 


étre bannis, puis qu'il s’agit de science; la hardiesse n’est pas condamnable par elle- 
méme, mais il faut qu’elle résulte de l'état de la matiére (p. 10). 


1M. Cartault is too fond of calling things ‘ wretched.’ 
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The objection is rightly taken. But I fear that we cannot avoid the words 
any more than M. Cartault has avoided them, and it is therefore a natural 
inquiry, To which camp does he himself belong? When we read what he writes 
about ‘hardihood’ above, and about ‘aesthetic appreciations’ (p. 264) 

L’appréciation esthétique n’est pas une chose purement subjective ; c’est un critérium ; 
mais il faut qu’elle soit exercée par des gens compétents ; 
when we observe that of the five conjectures of his own recorded on p. 516, 
two are transpositions, the form of change which your true conservative most 
abhors ;1 when we note how little difference there is between the spirit of his 
remarks on the vatio which Broekhuysen (1708) professed to take as _ his 
guiding principle, 

‘C’est 1a en effet la régle supreme qui doit tout dominer; V’illogisme et l’absurdité 
nont pas droit a l’existence (p. 23), 


and that of Bentley’s aphorism ves et ratio centum codicibus potiores, we should 
at once dub him ‘radical, but for the chilling effect of his remarks upon 
emendations, such as 


Si cest une gloire pour un philologue que d’avoir introduit dans le texte d’un auteur 
des corrections évidentes et qui y sont démeurées, cette gloire lui appartient (p. 8), 


and the many instances in which he rejects a manifest improvement because 
he knows or suspects it to be a conjecture. On the whole I should call him 
a nervous radical rather than an unsettled conservative. Accordingly, when the 
deciding considerations in a question lie fairly near to the surface, or where it 
has been thrashed out by his predecessors, his judgment is usually sound and 
right; but the same cannot be said where a matter has to be probed to its 
bottom or long established theories to be peremptorily dismissed. So he does 
not find much use in fact for the ‘hardiesse, of which in theory he does not 
disapprove. The same is true of his aesthetic judgments. In the third non- 
Tibullian book he rightly contends that III. xiii. (=IV. vii.) was written by 
Sulpicia, but he not only acquiesces in the ascription of III. xix. (IV. xiii.) to 
_ Tibullus, a pardonable concession to the pretensions in its 13th verse, but he 
ranges himself with the critics who regard it as entirely worthy of Tibullus: 

On n’en trouve pas dans la toute poésie élégiaque latine qui soit inspirée d’un 
sentiment plus profond (p. 323). 

Very different was the judgment of R. Y. Sellar, Horace and the Elegiac 
Poets, p. 259. 

I now pass on to speak of M. Cartault’s treatment of some particular points. 
The consideration of these details will throw more light upon his critical attitude 
and method than any amplifying of a general sketch. 

Haupt in a well-known dissertation had maintained that in the fourteenth 
century Guglielmo de Pastrengo, the friend of Petrarch, was acquainted with 


1Qne of these transpositions II. i. 39 sqq. is de- to be an improvement on /fontzbus; but then we 
serving of consideration. At IV. i. 86 fortis seems must read wz rather than w/z. 
NO. VII. VOL. II. r 
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Tibullus. Haupt’s proof was that he had an unmistakable paraphrase in prose 
of Tibullus I. 7. 29-36. M. Cartault comments, p. 173, ‘Mais cela prouve 
uniquement qu'il connaissait ce passage: reste a savoir comment il le connaissait.’ 
This is the airy agnosticism of the ‘conservateur. The sole purport of the 
quotation was to show that in the fourteenth century Tibullus had not been buried 
out of sight, but that to some readers at any rate his text was accessible. If 
the paraphrased verses had occurred either in the Parisian or in the Freisingen 
anthology, M. Cartault’s observation would have been a propos. As it is, the 
plain reader will ask, ‘Why should we imagine an intermediary between the 
quoter and the text?’ Seneca has quoted but a single scrap of Tibullus, and 
he has assigned it to Ovid. Will M. Cartault carry consistency to the point of 
saying ‘Cela prouve uniquement que Séneque connaissait ce passage; reste a 
savoir comment il le connaissait’? 

Ats Lent. 22sa, 

audeat inuito ne quis discedere Amore 
aut sciat egressum se renuente deo 

M. Cartault (154 n. 2; cf. 504 n. 4) condemns scze¢, an emendation of Doering 
which I have admitted into my text, nor will he accept Dissen’s explanation 
of the MS. sczaz, ‘sczat ne signifie pas: damno suo discat, mais: qu’il sache par 
mon expérience’ ‘. . . mais avec le futur il faudrait un verbe signifiant: il 
constatera par lui-méme; scia¢ exprime l’avertissement que donne Tibulle d’apreés 
son expérience.’ 

The situation is this. Tibullus was, he says, warned by omens not to go, 
and still he went; and for this he has paid. Now he addresses others, ‘ Let 
none venture to leave his home against Love’s will, otherwise—’ (aw¢=in the 
alternative). Otherwise what? ‘Otherwise, says M. Cartault, ‘he must learn 
from my experience that he has braved a god’s displeasure by departing.’ There 
is no otherwise here. ‘The man might kvow from the experience of Tibullus 
that he was contravening a god’s prohibition, azd yet venture to go. Even if 
Tibullus had said: ‘Let none dare to go against Love’s will; if he does go, it 
will be against the will of a god, his words would not have been a proper 
deterrent. To make them so, we have to add the sense, ‘as he well find out, 
and this is sczet. 

Jat Si ealtgens 

at niger in porta serpentum Cerberus ore 
stridet et aeratas excubat ante fores, 

Arthur Palmer had conjectured ‘per centum—ora’ and M. Cartault blames him 
for proposing and Dr. Magnus for accepting this correction. ‘stvidet ne peut 
s'appliquer qu’au sifflement des serpents et non aux aboiements de Cerbére’ 
(p. 390). Very true, and so it is properly used of the ‘hundred’ snaky heads ; 
round the neck of Cerberus, as I have shown at length in the preface to Bréal’s 
Semantics (Eng. ed.), pp. xix—xxiv. 


*To save space I will assume that M. Cartault Amore (deo, the god), but as meaning ‘against the 
does not take prohibente deo as another form of z#zzto will of heaven (deo, a god).’ 
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At I. vi. 21, ‘exibit quam saepe time, he defends the text against Francken’s 
guom saepe on the ground that fam saepe is ‘understood’ (316 n. 4). If tam 
saepe were inserted, the phrase would need as much apology as before. As it 
stands, it is about as legitimate in Latin as ‘Tremble, as oftex she goes out’ 
for ‘as often as’ would be in English. If it is to be kept, it is an ill phrase 
on the analogy of guam diu. In the same note Francken is censured for 
emending a word in a passage, I. v. 11-14, which he rejects, ‘quel est ce 
procédé qui consiste a corriger ce quon supprime?’ Why?  Interpolations 
are generally designed to mean something, and we may as well have them in 
the form intended by their authors. 

On III. iv. 64 and on vi. 46 he remarks that ‘fide doit prévaloir contre 
Yinterpolation facile prece’ A striking instance of the critic’s failure in proper 
hardihood. I will begin with the first place, where fvece is only found in inter- 
polated MSS., ‘sed flecti poterit: mens est mutabilis illis: | tu modo cum 
multa bracchia tende frece. These words are spoken by Apollo, who then 
digresses to illustrate the power of Love from his own experience, and in 
73 sqq. returns to his subject, ‘nescis quid sit amor, iuuenis, si ferre recusas | 
immitem dominam coniugiumque ferum. |] ergo ne dubita blandas adhibere 
~ querellas: | uincuntur molli pectora dura frece’ Now turn to vi. 45 sq., where 
prece is not only in Renaissance MSS. but the Paris Excerpts, ‘nec uos aut 
capiant pendentia bracchia collo | aut fallat blanda sordida lingua grece.’1 Regard 
these passages side by side, and then say if the same word should not stand in 
all. Let it be fides if you can show us any satisfactory warrant or meaning 
either for multa fides or for blanda fides. But if in one place you keep fide 
and in another frece, do not talk of method in the editing of texts. 

The reason why M. Cartault shrinks from altering fide into prece is that he 
does not see how the corruption arose. It must have been graphical, as fidé 
has conversely been confused with prece at Horace, Ars P. 394 sq., ‘dictus et 
Amphion Thebanae conditor arcis|saxa mouere sono testudinis et fide 
blanda | ducere quo uellet, one of Peerlkamp’s neglected emendations. [The 
abbreviations in the Tironian Notes (ed. Schmitz) 34. 52 and 66. 85 are not so 
very dissimilar. | 

At I. v. 61 sqq. Tibullus urges the superiority of the poor to the rich as 
lovers. The lines are— 


pauper erit praesto tibi semper: pauper adibit 
primus et in tenero fixus erit latere ; 

pauper in angusto fidus comes agmine turbae 
subicietque manus efficietque uiam : 

pauper ad occultos furtim deducet amucos 
uinclaque de niueo detrahet ipse pede. 


In the Classical Review for 1900, xiv. p. 295, I conjectured ‘pauper adhuc 
1The Thesaurus (s.u. blandus) quotes this place from Prop. iii. 23. 18, and Octauia, 158. So the 


with fide in the text, and no mention of a variant: compiler thinks the same epithet appropriate to dolus 
the next two citations are for d/and? doli ‘amantium,’ and to fides. 
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luteos suris deducet amictus’ (the last word amuctus is a correction in Baehrens’ 
MS. G) for reasons there set forth. Prof. Cartault (p. 504) finds this conjecture 
‘décidément mauvaise’; Prof. Tyrrell, on the other hand, in his Axthology of 
Latin Poetry (1901), declares it to be an ‘admirable emendation,’ and prints it 
in the text. I wish that I could apply M. Cartault’s maxim about ‘the aesthetic 
appreciations of competent persons’ (supra p. 225) to this case; but I feel unequal 
to the task. So I pass to the next point; ‘il est contraire a la methode de 
partir d’une correction de la 2de main de G. I do xo¢ ‘start from the second 
hand of G. M. Cartault shows a constant inability to realise that one is not 
bound to reject a good reading simply because its authority is bad. He con- 
tinues: ‘qui n’a été imaginée que pour faire disparaitre un sens qu'on trouvait 
libre” If this was the object of the alteration, it has been accomplished with 
a vengeance: for it has left the line devoid of even any appearance of meaning. 
What the ‘free meaning’ is and how it is to be extracted from the MS. reading, 
M. Cartault omits to explain; but a reason for my error he can at once supply. 
‘La pudique Albion rivalise ici avec la vertueuse Germanie. This interesting 
point of national psychology I cannot unhappily examine, as I do not see how 
a discussion of ‘la pudeur germanique,? or of the French quality with which M. 
Cartault tacitly contrasts it, will help the interpretation of Tibullus. But I will 
try, at some risk to myself I fear, to divine the nature of the ‘sens’ which M. 
Cartault would find in the words. He may take them to mean that the poor 
lover may use the houses of his friends as Catullus used the house of Allius 
‘isque domum nobis isque dedit dominam | ad quam communes exerceremus amores’ 
(Cat. 68. 69 sq.). OR he may suppose that the poor lover takes his lady love to 
his friends’ houses to oblige these friends, as in Horace, S. ii. 5. 75, Tiresias 
advises Ulysses, now turning professional captator, to do with Penelope. ‘scortator 
erit? caue te roget; ultro | Penelopam facilis potiori trade. I fear I must still 
hold that neither of these senses, however recommended by its ‘freedom,’ is in the 
slightest degree germane to the passage, which describes the humble and even 
menial offices that a poor lover will, and a rich lover will not, perform for his 
mistress. These do not differ in kind from those which a fatronus sometimes 
expected from his client, and which Martial tells Candidus Ze cannot render, but 
his /zbertus can. And one of them is exactly the same. Compare 63 sq. with 
Martial iii. 46, 5 ‘2 turbam incideris, cunctos wmbone repellet : | inualidum est nobis 
ingenuumque latus.’ 

The importance of Professor Cartault’s book as a record and an estimate 
of nineteenth century work upon Tibullus makes it incumbent on me to 
remove some misconceptions in it that affect me personally: nor must I 
allow the compliment of ‘homme de gofit’ (p. 323) to divert me from 
this task. 

His estimate of my Oxford text of Tibullus is more favourable than I could 


1Compare p. 84, where it is said with more reason to have led Voss into error. 
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expect from a scholar whose critical standpoint is, I fancy, a good deal removed 
from my own. But he has not altogether succeeded in comprehending its character. 
This is in part, I fear, my own fault. For indulging a propensity which was 
the cause of my illustrious countryman Defoe being immured in gaol by his 
own supporters, and which has ere now created perplexity in my reviewers, I 
wrote in p. viii of my praefatio. 


De caelo descendisse iam illud uolgo uidetur : standum codicibus. adiciunt prudentiores 


modo st bonis et in re incerta. ego uero qui haud paullo audacior sum efiam pessimis in- 
quam et wel in re manifesta. 


This ironical description of the réle of ‘conservateur’ which the condition of 
the text and the plan of the series had imposed upon me did not deceive 


Mr. B. O. Foster (Classical Philology, July, 1907), but M. Cartault has taken it 
au grand sérieux: 


Les principes de sa critique sont w/fra-conservateurs,) ce qui est assez inattendu+ pour 
les lecteurs de ses Tibulliana (p. 540), 


and he complains that I have deceived the public: ‘Il n’a donc pas tenu la 
promesse faite dans sa Préface’ (p. 541 n.). 

In another respect, of more moment practically, he has failed to understand 
me. He has not noticed the remark about my sparing use of the obelus in 
corrupt passages (‘quid enim legentium attinebat una opera oculos laedere, 
intellectum non iuuare?’) or my caution to the reader to keep a careful eye on 
the adnotatio critica in such passages (ib.). Accordingly he charges me with 
approving of some readings, like percussisque (I. x. 37), which I think very doubtful, 
and of others which I regard as impossible, such as ‘ pontus confunditur; Pan. 173, 
where my note runs ‘scribendum uidetur meptunus finditur? ® 

In addition to the Oxford text I have published, in 1903, a volume of selections 
comprising considerably more than half of the elegiac verse in the Corpus 
Libullianum and a small portion of the Panegyric. In preparing this I had two 
ends in view—to further the study in English schools of an unjustly neglected 
Latin author whose simple and unaffected style makes him specially suited to the 
needs of a beginner—and to do something, if I could, towards ‘the removal of the 
literary and critical difficulties connected with his poems which tax the resources 
of maturer scholarship. The first was an illusion of which I was quickly 
disabused. The classical schoolmasters and schoolmistresses of Britain regard 
themselves as professionally incapacitated for reading or teaching in a book that 
is not prescribed for examination. It has been reserved to M. Cartault to 
dispose of my second aspiration. Had he merely ignored the Selections, I could 
not have complained: they would have been offered up on the altar of his 
plan with the anthologies of Jacoby, Schulze, Ramsay, Carter and others. But 
he has declared them to be a figment of Herr Schulze’s brain. 


1 My italics. edition of Lygdamus etc. (1906) reads ‘ pontus pro- 
“Compare C/. Rev. xix. 214. Némethy in his  scinditur,’ which may be right. 
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‘K. P. Schulze constate que Némethy a souvent copié Dissen sans le dire... I 
s’est souvent servi du Tibulle de Postgate (je crots gue Schulze confond avec les Tibulliana? 
du méme auteur)’ (p. 532). 


This inadvertence is the more surprising, as on p. viii of my praefatio, from which, 
as we have seen, M. Cartault quotes, there is a footnote containing four distinct 
references to Selections from Tibullus (1903). M. Cartault’s error will do me 
some injustice. A reader would naturally suppose that what is attributed to me 
in his book was what I held at the time of its publication ; and so, if for example 
he desires to examine the grounds upon which I still decline to believe that 
III. xix. (IV. xiii.) was written by Tibullus, he will be referred to an exposition 
twenty-three years out of date.? 

Fhough upon this particular point I despair of changing M. Cartault’s opinion, 
I should have been glad to read his judgment of other discussions in the little 
volume, such as those relating to the station and identity of Lygdamus, the 
literary history of the third book and the actual character of our traditional text. 

I hope that the freedom with which I have criticised some of M. Cartault’s 
propositions and interpretations will not convey to him the impression that I 
undervalue the service that he has rendered to the students and the study of 
Tibullus. He has done a good work and one which I trust he will continue. I 
regret that several causes have conspired to delay the appearance of this 
notice. The sole one that need here be mentioned is the sewing of the volume, 
which fell to pieces almost the moment that it came into my hands. 

J. P. POSTGATE, 


1Ttalics are mine. The 77du//iana are the separate *Had M. Cartault read the Appendix to the 
papers noticed by M. Cartault on p. 429 and else- Selections (p. 191) which deals with this topic he 
where. I have quoted the words as they stand in would have been able to make good an omission in 
the printed text. Onp. 1741. 4 ‘il doivent’ makes his notice of Fritzsche’s dissertation, p. 274. 
another sentence ungrammatical. 
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Anthology, A. T. Murray. Barker’s Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, Paul Shorey. 
Bondurant’s D. Junius Brutus Albinus, Henry A. Sanders. Hope’s Language of Parody, 
C. F. S(mith). Tucker’s “Frogs of Aristophanes, L. L. Forman. Mrs. Wright’s Short 
ffistory of Greek Literature, Harold N. Fowler. Wecklein’s Ausgewdahlie Tragodien 
des Euripides, Edward Capps. Adams’s Selected Speeches of Lysias, W. R. Bridgman. 
Rankin’s Ré/e of the paryepor tn the Life of the Anctent Greeks, Charles W. Peppler. 
De Witt’s The Dido Episode in the Aeneid, H. R. Fairclough. Behn’s Due ficoronzsche 
Cista, and Altmann’s Die rémischen Grabaltire der Kaiserzett, F. B. Tarbell. Olcott’s 
Dictionary of Latin Inscriptions, Walter Dennison. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 31. No. 4. 1907. 


Aeschylus Eum. 238, H. Weil. L. mpoorerpippevov tapos. The Perfect in -ere in 
Plautus, Louis Havet. Plautus uses -ervwat except where he requires a short vowel 
or elidible ending. Votes on Prosody ( pecitlatus ; virile sécus) and on novicius, multicius, 
the same. Zhe LHibeh Musical Papyrus, C. E. Ruelle. It is probably the work of 
Hippias of Elis. The text is reprinted with comments and translations. 4 work of 
fulgentius, the Donatist, Paul Monceaux. An attempted reconstitution. Zhe Transforma- 
tions of the Aera Alexandrina Minor, D. Serruys. Three different eras are distinguished. 
Observations on FPlautus, Curc. 10-11, 15-17, 21-2, 26, 27-8, 37-8, 39-41, 43, 46, 59-62, 
76-80, 88 (and 71), 96, 110-1, 116 and 118, 123-4, 125-7, 129-132, 138 Sgg., 142, 175-7; 
189, 219, 271, 351-2, 381-2, 438, (486), 537, 547-8, 554, 567, 614, 618, Louis Havet. 
Aadpxns, Jean Lesquier. Cvrztical Notes on the New Fragments of Menander, Jules Nicole. 
Bulletin Bibliographique. 


Rivista di Filologia e d'Istruzione Classica. Vol. 35. No. 4. 1907. 

Leopardi the Hellenist, Giovanni Setti. Chiefly fragments of translations by the poet 
from Greek Verse and Prose Writings. Determinations of Hellenistic Chronology, Umberto 
Mago. I. Date of the arrival of Antiochus (Epiphanes) son of Antiochus III. in Rome. 
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It was not earlier than 188 B.c. II. On the number and dates of his expeditions in person 
to Jerusalem. The first took place at the earliest after the beginning of 169 and at the 
latest before the spring of 168; and the second in the second half of 168. On Hesiod, 
Op. e¢ D. 179-181 (to be placed after 201), and on Aesch. Pers. 280 (rAayxtois év SurddKeoou 
refers to the enfolding waters of the sea), Dario Arfelli. Critical Notes on the Appendix 
Vergiliana, Ettore Bignone. 1. On the epigram to Tucca. 2. On Moretum 60. For 
heros read horto. 3. In Lydia 40 read ‘inque vicem Phoebus currens c/az aureus orbis.’ 
Reviews: Schanz’s Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur, I. i. (ed. 3), Antonio Cima. Colin’s 
Le culte d’ Apollon Pythien a Athenes, Kroll’s Catalogus astrologorum Graecorum, Romizi’s 
Compendio di storia della lelteratura greca, and Cumont’s Les religions orientales dans le 
paganisme romain, Domenico Bassi. Diels’s Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (1.) and 
A. B. Hersman’s Studies in Greek allegorical interpretation, Aurelio Covotti. Pierleoni’s 
Xenophonitis Opuscula, Filippo Caccialanza. Hope’s Language of Parody, Giorgio Pasquali. 
Nottola’s Agricola of Tacitus, Santi Consoli. Summaries of periodicals. 


Vol. 36. No. 1. 1908. 


The Criticism and the Problem of Dictys in the Light of the Lest MS., Vincenzo 
Ussani. C. Annibaldi’s recent work, Z’ Agricola e la Germania di Cornelio Tacito nel 
ms. Latino n. & dalla biblioteca del conte G. Balleani in Test is of considerable 
importance for the criticism of Dictys Cretensis, as is shown by a detailed examination. 
An appendix refers to the fragments in Vol. 2 of the Zedtunis Papyri. LEmendations 
in the Text of the Cirts, Gaetano Curcio. Serviana, Carolus Pascal. Proverbia Senecae, 
Carlo Pascal. Forty aphorisms drawn from Seneca, a pseudo-Seneca and Publius Syrus 
are printed from a 13th century MS. in the Ambrosian library. Zhe Sources and 
Composition of the Thyestes of Seneca, Concetto Marchesi. Obligations of the TZhyestes 
to: I. The other Tragedies of Seneca; II. The Moral Works; III. Greek and Latin 
Tragedy; IV. Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Tibullus, etc. Votes on Flautus (Aul. 
324 Sg., 406 sg., 430, Ps. 795 sgg.), Aurelio-Giuseppe Amatucci. Aere perennius (Horace 
III. 30. 1), Achille Cosattini. Refers to bronze statues. Votes on Euripides (Alc. 164 sq., 
311 sg.), the same. Zama insula (Livy 32. 16. 1-4), Vincenzo Costanzi. Glareanus’s 
Zacynthum is to be accepted. On the Comparative Suffixes. Lat. -tor, -tus; Gk. -wwv, -cov ; 
Skt. -2-yan, -z-yas, Oreste Nazari. The nom. of all the languages can be explained from a 
form -zjons. The weak form is -Zzos-. Gk. -tov- (for -so(o), and Lat. -zos- (-2or-) are 
on the analogy of the noun. Zhe Genztive Sing. -ts -tus in the Latin pronominal 
declension, the same. J//zus, etc., like cuzws may be adjectives. Quintilian II. 16. 5 
and IV. 1. 8, Luigi Bucciarelli. (Apropos of Dalmatian and Latin, M. G. Bartoli.) 
Reviews: Firmani’s Zacti Germania, Vincenzo Ussani. Lindsay’s Plauti Comoediae and 
Giornis Za Vita dei Romani descritta dagli antichi, Aurelio-Giuseppe Amatucci. 
Jacoby’s Dionysius Halicarnassensis, (Vol. 4). D. M. Robinson’s Ancient Sinope. 
Shawger’s Menexenus of Plato, Fischer’s Diodorus (Vol. 4), Bréal’s Pour mieux connaitre 
Homére, Blass’s Andocides, Biittner-Wobst’s and A. G. Roos’s Excerpta de Virtutibus 
et de Vitits and Boissevain’s Lxcerpta de Sententiis, C. O. Zuretti. Colasanti’s Fregel/ae, 
Pirro’s Palepoli e Napoli, G. Grasso. Cinquini’s Zz. V. dell’ Odissea, Augusto Romizi. 
Gruppe’s Griech. Mythologie and Arnim’s Stotcorum Veterum Fragmenta, G. Fraccaroli. 
Fisher’s Zaciti Annales, Schneider’s Bellum Africanum and Skutsch’s Gallus und Vergil, 
Concetto Marchesi. Dalmasso’s Za Grammatica di C. Svetonio Trangutllo and Rasi’s Le 
satire di Q. Orazio Flacco, Giovanni Ferrara. Graziani’s Z. Lzvio: i 23 bro, Pietro 
Parducci. Costanzi’s Saggto di Storia Tessalica (/.), Columba’s L Portis di Suciha, 
Solari’s Ricerche Spartane and Cantarelli’s Za serie det prefetti di LEgitto (L.), Carolina 
Lanzani. Crescimanno’s Moretum (Italian translation), Ettore De Marchi. Bruno’s La 
terza guerra Sannitica, Salvioli's Le Capitalisme dans le Monde Antique (French trans. 
by Bonnet), R. J. Bonner’s Evidence in Athenian Courts and Lehmann’s Die Angriffe 
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der Barkiden auf /talien, Vincenzo Costanzi. Stampini’s Za Metrica di Orazio, Augusto 
Balsamo. Summaries of Periodicals, Domenico Bassi. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1908. 


3 Jan. O. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte. 3. Aufl. Il. 1. Die Metalle. 
2. Die Urzeit (O. Weise), very favourable. A. Cuny, Le ombre Duel en Grec (Bartholomae). 
‘Valuable for the collection of material.’ M. Lambertz, Die griechischen Sklavennamen (R. 
Meister), favourable. Zucianus, ed. Nils Nilén. I, 1 (W. Gemoll), favourable. D. Philios, 
Eleusis (O. Kern), favourable. Th. A. Ippen, Skutart und die Nordalbanische Kiis*enebene 
(J. Partsch), favourable. G. W. Botsford, Zhe soctal composition of the primitive Roman 
populus (B. Kiibler), favourable. G. L. Hendrickson, Zhe De Analogia of Julius Caesar (J. 
Tolkiehn), favourable on the whole. EK. Lofstedt, Dze neue Dictyshandschrift (M. Thin). 
B. Filow, Die Legtonen der Provinz Moesia von Augustus bis auf Diokletian (ed. Wolff), very 
favourable. 

ro Jan. FLomers Odyssee, tibersetzt von J. H. Voss, bearb. von B. Kuttner. 4. Aufl. 
(L. Weber). Dze Odyssee, nachgebildet in achtzeiligen jamb. Strophen von H. v. Schelling. 
2. Aufl. (L. Weber). R. Johannes, De studio venandi apud Graecos et Romanos (O. Giithling), 
favourable. A/anziliz Astronomica, ed. Th. Breiter. I. Carmina (M. Manitius), favourable. 
Quintiliant Instttutionis oratoriae libri xi, ed. L. Radermacher. Pars I libros i-vi 
continens (W. Gemoll), very favourable. Symbole der alten Kirche, ausgewahlt von H. 
Lietzmann (J. Draseke), favourable. 

17. Jan. K. Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermantischen 
Sprachen. Zweite Bearb. Il. Lehre von den Wortformen und threm Gebrauch. 1. Teil. 
Allgemeines, Zusammensetzung, Nominalstamme (Bartholomae). P. Wahrmann, Prolegomena 
zu einer Geschichte der griechischen Dialekte tm Zeitalter des Hlellentsmus (R. Meister), favour- 
able. Dizoscuridis de materia medica libri V, ed. M. Wellmann. Vol. I, libri I et II (R. 
Fuchs), favourable. W. Isleib, De Senecae dialogo XJ (J. Tolkiehn), favourable. P. 
Koschaker, Zranslatio tudiciz (Grupe), favourable. C. Patsch, Zur Geschichte und Topo- 
graphie von Narona (M. Ihm). Der Obvergermantsch-Ratische Limes des Romerreiches, 
herausg. von O. v. Sarwey und E. Fabricius. Lief. 29 (M. Ihm). 

24. Jan. Aischylos, Dee Humeniden. Erklar. Ausg. von Fr. Blass (K. Busche). 
‘Valuable for the commentary.’ A. Martin, /Voles sur Vlostracisme dans Athénes (G. 
Schneider), very favourable. Bruckmann’s Wandbilder anttker Plastik (A. Trendelenburg), 
favourable. Lxploration archéologique de Rhodes par Chr. Blinkenberg und K.-F. Kinch 
(W. Larfeld)) Th. Mommsen, Gesammelte Schriften. 11. /uristische Schriften, 3 Band. 
IV. Historische Schriften, 1. Band (E. Kornemann). P. Monceaux, Euguéte sur 1 épigraphie 
chrétienne a’ Afrique (C. Weyman). ‘A careful publication.’ L. Weigl, Johannes Kamateros, 
Kicaywyn aotpovouias (G. Wartenberg), favourable. 

31 Jan. J. Prasek, Geschichte der Meder und FPerser bis sur makedonischen Eroberung. 
I. Geschichte der Meder und des Reichs der Linder (A. Sanda), favourable. Euripide, 
Iphigénie en Tauride, par H. Weil. 3e éd. (K. Busche). P. Graindor, Les fouzlles de Ténos en 
1905 (W. Larfeld), favourable. S. Chabert, Westoire sommaire des études a épigraphie grecque 
(W. Larfeld), very favourable. AcAtiov rhs ev “AApupw dtAapxaiov eraspeias "OOpvos, VI. 
1903-1905 (O. Kern). L. Castiglioni, Studi alessandrint. 1. Artanna e Teseo (H. Steuding), 
favourable on the whole. J. G. Mahaffy, Zhe selver age of the Greek world (J. Ziehen), 
favourable. Winter, De ellipsc verti esse apud Catullum, Vergilium, Ovidium, Statium, 
Juvenalem obvia capita duo (K. P. Schulze), favourable. H. Kleingiinther, Zextkritische und 
exegetische Betitrige zum astrologischen Lehrgedicht der sogenannten Manilius (M. Manitius), 
favourable. A. Siegmund, Zur Texteskritik der Tragddie Octavia (W. Gemoll), favourable. 
P. Lehmann, /ranciscus Modius als Handschriftenforscher (M. Manitius). 

7 Feb. A. Aravindinos, ’AckAjmios Kat “AcxAnmiea (R. Fuchs), favourable. V. 
Chapot, Séleucie de Prérie (P. Goessler), unfavourable. Lzblioteca di geografica storica pubblic. 
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sotto la direzione di G. Beloch. G. Colasanti, Fregel/ae, G. Colasanti, Pinna, E. Grossi, 
Aguinum, N. Jacobone, Canosa antica, J. Raimondi, /rentant, E. Melchiori, Forum novum 
in Sabina (H. Nissen), rather unfavourable. Scholia in Ciceronis orationes Bobiensia, ed. P. 
Hildebrandt (B. Schilling), unfavourable. L. Maccari, De Ovidit Metamorphoseon distichis and 
Osservazioni ad Orazio (K. P. Schulze), favourable. 

14 Feb. R. Kekule v. Stradonitz, Dze griechische Skulptur. 2. Aufl. (A. Trendelen- 
burg), very favourable. A. Vogliano, Azcerche sopra [ottavo mimiambo di Heroda (J. Sitzler), 
favourable. G. Seydel, Symébolae ad doctrinae Graecorum harmonicae historiam (H. G.), 
favourable. E. Getzlaff, Quaestiones Babrianae et Pseudo-Dositheanae (Ficus), favourable. 
M. Schanz, Geschichte der romtischen Literatur. 1, 1. Von den Anfingen der Literatur bis sum 
Ausgang der Bundesgenossenkrieges. 3. Aufl. (Fr. Harder), very favourable. L. Laurand, 
De M. Tullit Ciceronts studits rhetoricis (May), favourable. L. Traube, (Vomina sacra 
(M. Manitius), very favourable. 

21 Feb. D. Mulder, Homer und die altionische Elegie (J. Sitzler), unfavourable. J. E. 
Harry, Problems in the Prometheus (W. Nestle), favourable. S. Haupt, Dz¢sposition der 
Aristotelischen Theorie des Dramas und Erklirunge etniger Hauptpunkte derselben. Dazu 
Erklirung einiger Verse aus Sophokles und Euripides (Chr. Muff), favourable. L. Legras, 
Etude sur la Thébaide de Stace (R. Helm), favourable on the whole. <Ad/gemeines Lextkon 
der bildenden Kiinstler von der Antike bis sur Gegenwart, herausg. von U. Thieme und F. 
Becker. I. (A. Brueckner). 

28 Feb. L. Adam, Uder die Unsicherheit literarischen Eigentums bet den Griechen und 
Romern (C. Rothe), unfavourable. W. Schultz, Studien zur anttken Kultur. II. III. 
Altionische Mystik. 1. Halfte (A. Doring), rather unfavourable. A. Aravindinos, ’AoKAsjvos 
kat AoxAnmiea (G. Wartenberg), favourable. G. Kuhlmann, De foetae et poematis Graeco- 
rum appellationibus (J. Sitzler), favourable. A. Patin, Der /uctdus ordo des Horatius (Petri), 
unfavourable. Fr, Orlando, Le /etture pubbliche in Roma imperiale (J. Ziehen). ‘ Does not 
add to our knowledge.’ C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Maverialien zur alteren Geschichte Armentens 
und Mesopotamiens (J. V. Prasek), favourable. F. A. Wolfs Briefe an Goethe, herausg. von 
S. Reiter and S. Reiter, / A. Wolf und D. Ruhnkenius (D.). 

6 Mar. H. Nissen, Orientation Il. (F. K. Ginzel). ‘An interesting study.’ R. 
Hildebrand, fecht und Sitte auf den primitiveren wirtschaftlichen Kulturstufen. 2. Aufl. 
(O. Kraus), very favourable. L. Legras, Les Punigues et la Thébaide (R. Helm), unfavour- 
able. Zeztschrift fiir Geschichte der Architektur (C. Watzinger). 

13 Mar. Lerliner Klassthertexte. V,1. Griechische Dichterfragmente. Erste Halfte: 
Epische und elegische Fragmente, bearb. von W. Schubart und U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff. Mit einem Beitrage von Fr. Biicheler (KF. W. Schmidt) I. W. Hoffmann, Das 
literiirische Portrét Alexanders des Grossen (W. Gemoll), favourable. H. W. Prescott, Some 
phases of the relation of thought to verse in Plautus (H. G.), favourable. P. Fraccaro, Studz 
Varroniani: De gente popult Romani libri LV (T. S.), favourable. 

20 Mar. J. Nicole, L’apologie d@ Antiphon dapres les fragments inédits sur papyrus 
d Egypte (H. Gillischewski), favourable. W. Capelle, Dze Schrift von der Welt (A. Doring), 
rather unfavourable. Gerliner Klassthkertexte. V, 1. Griechische Dichterfragmente. Erste 
Halfte: Lpische und elegische Fragmente, bearb. von W. Schubart und U. v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff. Mit einem Beitrage von Fr. Biicheler (K. F. W. Schmidt) II, very favour- 
able. R. Wunsch, Antike Fluchtafeln (M. Niedermann), favourable. /uvenes dum sumus. 
Aufsaitze zur klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, der 49. Sammlung deutscher Philologen 
dargebracht von Mitgliedern des Basler klassisch-philologischen Seminars (W. Gemoll). 

27 Mar. F. Stiirmer, Griechische Lautlehre auf etymologischer Grundlage (Bartholomae), 
unfavourable. L. Laurand, Ztudes sur le style des discours de Cicéron avec une esguisse de 
Phistoire du Cursus (May), favourable. usebius Werke. Il. Die Kirchengeschichte, bearb. 
von. Ed. Schwartz. Diée lateinische Ubersetzung von Rufinus, bearb. von Th. Mommsen. 
2 Teil. Die Biicher VI-X (J. Drdseke). ‘A monumental edition.’ 
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3 April. J. P. Mahaffy, Rambles and Studies in Greece. 5th edition (G. Wartenberg), 
favourable. G. Albert, Dze platonische Zahl als Priizesstonszahl (3600-2592) und thre 
Konstruktion (G. Lehnert), very favourable. L. v. Sybel, Christliche Antike and Die 
klassiche Archiologie und die altchristliche Kunst (J. Ziehen), very favourable. 

to April. W. Liibke, Dze Kunst des Altertums. 14. Aufl. von M. Semrau (A. 
Trendelenburg), favourable. A. Mentz, Geschichte und Systeme der griechischen Tachy- 
graphite (R. Fuchs), very favourable. H. F. Allen, Zhe «njinitive in FPolybios 
compared with the infinitive in biblical Greek (H. Gillischewski), favourable. W. 
Altmann, Die ttalischen Rundbauten (H. Lucas), unfavourable. J. W. Beck, Horazstudien 
(J. Bick), favourable. 

17 April. Berliner Klassthertexte. V, 2.  Griechische Dichterfragmente. Zweite 
Halfte: Lyrische und dramatische Fragmente, bearb. von W. Schubart und U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (K. F. W. Schmidt) I. G. F. Hill, Sources for Greek History 
between the Fersian and Feloponnesian wars, 2 ed. (Schneider), favourable. Fr. Stein, 
De Proci chrestomathia grammatica quaestiones selectae (G. Lehnert), favourable. C. 
Marchesi, // Tieste di L. Anneo Seneca. Saggio critico e traduzione (W. Gemoll), 
unfavourable. N. Pirrone, Codzces latini, gui in publica bybliotheca Drepanensit adservantur 
(W. Heraeus). G. Korting, ZLatecnisch-romanisches Worterbuch. 3. Aufl. (H. Ziemer). 
‘Indispensable for all Romance studies. K. Baedeker, Gviechenland. Handbuch fir 
Retsende. 5. Aufl. (G. Wartenburg), favourable. 

24 April. E. Littmann, Semitic inscriptions (M. Sobernheim), favourable. Berliner 
Klassthertexte. WV, 2. Griechische  Dichterfragmente. Zweite Halfte: Lyrische und 
dramatische Fragmente, bearb. von W. Schubart und U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
(K. F. W. Schmidt), very favourable. P. Wendland, Dvze hellentstisch-romische Kultur in 
thren LBeztehungen zu Judentum und Christentum (W. Soltan), favourable. E. F. 
Thompson, Meravoew and perapérer in Greek literature until 100 A.D. (J. Draseke), 
favourable. H. L. Cleasby, Zhe Medea of Seneca (W. Gemoll), favourable. M. Leky, 
De syntaxt Apuletana (C. Stegmann), very favourable) M. H. Omont, JVotice sur le 
manuscrit latin 886 des nouvelles acquisitions de la Bibliotheque Nationale (W. Heraeus). 

1 May. H. C. Butter, Architecture and other arts. Part Il. of the publications of 
an American archeological expedition to Syria. (M. Sobernheim), very favourable. 
H. Schiller, Bectrage zur Wroederherstellung der Odyssee (P. D. Ch. Hennings), favourable. 
Th. Sinko, De Gregorit Nazianzent laudibus Macchabeorum (J. Draseke), favourable. 

8 May. Arriani quae exstant omnia, ed. A. G. Roos. Vol. I. Alexandri anabasin 
continens (W. Gemoll), very favourable. C. F. W. Miiller, Bemerkungen zum Dialogus 
des Tacitus, herausg. von J. Freund (C. John), favourable. 

15 May. O. Puchstein, Daze sontsche Sdule als klassisches Bauglied orientalischer 
Flerkunft (B. Sauer), very favourable. G. W. Botsford, Some problems connected with 
the Roman gens (B. Kiibler), unfavourable. J. Endt, Die Glossen der Vaticanus Latinus 
3257 (W. Heraeus). V. Ussani, Zxtorno alla novissima edizione di Lucano (R. Helm), 
favourable. A. v. Domaszewski, Die Anlage der Limeskastelle (M. J.). 

22 May. Sestschrift zur 409. Versammlung deutscher Philologen in Basel roo7 (H. 
Schenkl). Sophokiles, erklart von W. Schneidewin und A. Nauck. 7. Bandchen: 
Philoktetes. 10. Aufl. von L. Radermacher (F. Adami), favourable. M. Rabenhorst, 
Der dltere Plinius als Epitomator des Verrius Flaccus (F. Miinzer), rather unfavourable. 
R. Gottwald, De Gregorio Naztianzeno Platonico (J. Draseke), favourable. 

29 May. P. Masqueray, Luripfide et ses tdées (W. Nestle), favourable. Statit Thebats 
et Achillets, rec. W. Garrod (R. Helm), favourable. W. M. Lindsay, Contractions in 
early Latin minuscule MSS. (M. Manitius). ‘A very useful hand-book.’ Evangelides, 
Adyos ravynyupiKds eis Tos Tpeis tepdpxas (J. Draseke), very favourable. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. 28. 1908. Part 1. 

1. Mrs. S. A. Strong: Antiquities in the Collection of Sir F. Cook, Bt. at Doughty 
House, Richmond. (Twenty-four plates; twenty-four cuts.) 

2. Cecil Smith: Recent Additions to the Parthenon Sculptures. (Plate.) 

3. H. G. Evelyn-White: The Throne of Zeus at Olympia. (Three cuts.) 

4. C. H. Dodd: The Samians at Zancle-Messana. (Plate.) 

5. G. B. Grundy: The Population and Policy of Sparta in the Fifth Century. 

6. H. I. Bell: The Aphrodito Papyri. 

7. J. G. Milne: Relics of Graeco-Egyptian Schools. 

8. S. Menardos: Where did Aphrodite find the body of Adonis? 

g. E. A. Gardner: A Statue from an Attic Tomb. (Three plates ; two cuts.) 

10. R. Burrows: Pylos and Sphacteria. 

11. F, Studniczka: Lost Fragments of the Iphigeneia group at Copenhagen. (Cut.) 

12. R. M. Dawkins: Archaeology in Greece—a correction. 

13. Notices of Books. 


American Journal of Archaeology. 1908. Part 1. 
1. H. N. F.:: Thomas Day Seymour (with portrait). 
2. W. B. Dinsmoor: The Mausoleum at Halicarnassos. I. (Plate; seven cuts.) 

Discusses the system of proportions of the Ionic order in Asia Minor, especially as 
exemplified in the Mausoleum columns and entablature; by deciding certain dimensions 
in a plan and elevation he proposes to effect a new restoration. 

3. F. W. Kelsey: Codrus’ Chiron and a painting from Herculaneum. (Cut.) 

The Chiron possessed by the Codrus of Juvenal’s third Satire was perhaps a repro- 
duction of the group in the Saepta at Rome (Pliny, A.V. xxxvi. 29); the same type 
(Cheiron teaching the young Achilles the lyre) is reproduced in a painting found at 
Herculaneum in 1739. 

4. G. N. Olcott: Unpublished Latin Inscriptions. (Cut.) 

Publishes thirteen inscriptions, including a dedication to Fortuna Primigenia of 
Praeneste, an inscribed amphora forming a sepulchral urn, and others from Rome 
of less interest. 

5. D. M. Robinson: Fragment of a Panathenaic amphora with the name of the archon 

Neaechmus. 

A fragment found at Athens; may be dated 320-319 B.C. 
6. H. A. Sanders: New MSS. of the Bible from Egypt. (Three plates; one cut.) 
7. F; Hauser: The heads of the ‘Scipio’ type. 

Brings forward evidence to confirm the identification as priests of Isis (Am. Jour. 
1905, p. II). 
8. F. Studniczka: Lost fragments of a group representing Artemis and Iphigenia. (Cut.) 

9. The School of American Archaeology. 

to. Proceedings of the ninth general meeting of the Arch. Inst. of America, Chicago, 
Dec. 27-30, 1907, with abstracts of papers read. 

11. News of the Institute. 

12. Archaeological News, July-Dec. 1907, ed. J. M. Paton. 


Jahrbuch des deutschen archaecologischen Institutes. XXII. 1907. Part 4. 
1. G. Kawerau: An Ionic column from the Acropolis of Athens. (Plate; nine cuts.) 
A capital found in the excavations about 1886 was originally thought by Puchstein 
to be the earliest example of old Attic-Ionic work; subsequently he changed his 
mind, but the writer reverts to the older view. He proposes a restoration of the 
column, and the plate shews the colouring of the capital, of which traces exist. 
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2. M. Mayer: Askoi. (34 cuts.) 

Discusses the use of the vases known by this name, especially as exemplified in 
Southern Italy, where they take the place of jugs for water or wine. He distinguishes 
eight main types of the askos, according to geographical distribution. 

3. H. Thiersch: Gjélbaschi and Lycian ALutterrecht. 

While the eastern half of the herodn is devoted to the glorification of heroes, all 
the western half celebrates ‘the praise of virtuous women,’ who thus occupy the most 
prominent position, over the entrance. This bears out the existence of JAlutterrecht 
in Lycia, as hinted by Herodotus and other writers. The herodn may commemorate 
the marriage of a Greek hero with a Lycian princess, the main idea of the sculpture 
being the contest for the possession of a woman. 

4. F. Behn: The ships of the Telephos frieze. (Seven cuts.) 
Important details of the form of the ships of the period are given in this frieze. 
5. by Wridik: -On: G.2.4t04 a boos Wins 
' Republishes with corrections an inscribed stone first made known in 1842, then 
lost, and lately found again in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. 

Anszeiger. (1) Excavations in Numantia (A. Schulten). Eight cuts. 

(2) Work of archaeological section of 49th Philological Meeting at Basel. 
(3) Notices. 
(4) Bibliography. 


Mitteilungen des k. deutschen arch. Instituts. XXXII. 1907. Heft 4. 
1. F. Noack: The Walls of Athens. II. (Five plates; forty cuts.) 

Continuation of former paper, describing results of investigation in walls of second 
period near the Eridanos and Hill of the Nymphs; sums up chronological evidence 
from time of Peisistratos down to final alteration in third century of Roman Empire. 
Isolated finds include marbles from walls of Themistocles: funeral s¢ede of man with 
head like that of the archaic Diskophoros, with archaic Gorgon in relief below, 
resembling those on early Attic vases; marble tablet with archaic relief, and archaic 
Sphinx; pottery includes late Mycenaean ‘false amphora,’ parts of a proto-Attic 
deinos and of a R.F. ‘fish-plate,’ and a terra-cotta lamp in form of Eros with mask. 
. W. Vollgraff: Dionysos Eleuthereus. 

Introduction of this cult into Athens usually assigned to time of Peisistratos; but 
the writer points out that Eleutherae did not belong to Attica until the Peloponnesian 
War, and it is natural to connect the introduction of the cult with the political 
transference of the city. There is no literary or epigraphical evidence of an earlier 
introduction; on the contrary, it was associated with the cult of Asklepios, known to 
have been introduced in 420. The difficulty of the cultus-statue being by Alkamenes 
(Paus. i. 20, 3) is explained by assuming two sculptors of the name (this helps to 
explain the early character of the Hermes Propylaios). 

3. W. Dorpfeld: Cretan Palaces. 

An answer to Mackenzie’s refutation of his earlier article (4.42, 1905, p. 257), 
maintaining two periods of Minoan art, Carian and Achaean. He defends the 
original view, dealing both with the question generally and with the individual 
testimony of Phaestos, Agia Triadha, Knossos, and Phylakopi. He dates the earlier 
or ‘Lykio-Karian’ palaces about 1800 (‘Middle Minoan II’), the later or Achaean 
about 1400 (between ‘Late Minoan’ I and II), the latter having been destroyed 
about 1100 in the Dorian invasion. 

4. Note on A.M. xxxi. p. 373 (G. Karo). 
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NUMISMATIC. 


Rivista italiana di numismatica. Part 4. 1907. 


F. Gnecchi. J medagliont Diontstact. On Roman medallions of the Antonine period 
with types relating to Bacchus.—-F. Gnecchi. J numeri J-XV/ sulle tessere di bronza. 
These numbers on tesserae may indicate their value in asses.—G. Pansa. La protome 
senile dell’ asse ai Hatria. It is suggested that the bearded head on the oév. is that of 
the Sicilian god Hadranus (Adranus), and that the dog on the vev. is one of the animals 
attached to his temple.—E. Gohl, on coins (Augustus—Albinus) in the National Hungarian 
Museum at Budapest. 


Parts 1 and 2. 1908. 


E. Babelon. Vote sur un poids Byzantin. A lead weight for weighing refined gold, 
inscribed OBPYZON.—F. Gnecchi. Scavi di Roma nel 1907. Coins found in Rome, 
Augustus —Gallienus.—G. Dattari on the holes found in the centre of Ptolemaic bronze 
coins.—L. Laffranchi on coins of Valerian and Gallienus.—Dr. Eddé. Les figures de face 
sur les monnates antiques. Deals mainly with one of the gold ‘Aboukir medallions.’ 
Profile heads directed to the left are said to be much less common on coins than those 
turned to the right.—M. Bahrfeldt. On the find in Delos (1905) of legionary denarii of 
M. Antonius.—Serafini. Medaglioni Capitol. Some Roman medallions with very broad 
borders.—J. N. Svoronos. Monnaies inédites d’Athénes et de Mytiléne. On Athenian 
tetradrachms of the ‘new style.’ Gives also a list of the portraits of benefactors found on 
Imperial coins of Mytilene, including a new portrait, that of Deinomachus (time of 
Commodus), who is known from an inscription, and whose wife, Julia Prokla, and daughter, 
Flavia Nikomachis, were previously known from the coins of Mytilene and from the same 
inscription.—P. Orsi. Rzpostiglio di medaghont di Pirro. A note on coins of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, found in Italy at Locri Epizephyrii. 


Zeitschrift fur Numismatik. Vol. XXVI. 1907. Part 3. 


Haeberlin. Dze jungste etruskische und die dlteste rimische Goldprigung. An im- 
portant article—Sundwall. Uber eine neue attische Serie, Avovicvos—Anpdorpatos. A 
drachm in the Berlin Museum belonging to the period after Sulla. It is of the latest 
Attic series of the new style.—Loebbecke. in Lund achatscher Bundesmiinzen. A 
hoard believed to have been discovered at Caserta, north of Naples, in 1889-go. It 
consists of 499 silver, all, with three exceptions, triobols, viz. 322 of the Achaean League, 
38 of Sicyon, 23 of Lacedaemon, 49 of Argos, etc., mostly of the third and second 
centuries B.c. There are a few fourth-century coins in the hoard, the date of the deposit 
of which is cc. B.c. 146.—Regling. Rémischer Denarfund von Lengowo (Province of 
Posen). 215 denarii, Nero-M. Aurelius. 


Numismatiseche Zeitschrift. Volumes XXXIX. and XL. 1907. 
This instalment of the Vienna Zeitschrift consists of 224 pages entirely devoted toa 
most welcome index to the whole 28 volumes of the Zeitschrift. 


Journal international d’arch. numismatique. Vol. X. Parts 1-3. 1907. 

Svoronos. ‘Epptovidos ‘AAtets of éx TipvyOos kai Ta vopiopata avrov. The coins 
usually assigned to Tiryns are here ascribed with much better reason to the “AAteis ot éx 
TipvvO0s.—Svoronos. Eivpynya Lodixod ’Ewidavpias. Coins of Alexander the Great, etc.— 
Svoronos. Muxpa rdpepya.Svoronos. Acquisitions of the National Numismatic Museum, 
1906-7.—A. Blanchet. ‘Une monnaie de fer: Athtnes ou Mégare?’ Describes a new 
example of a Greek coin struck in iron: odv. Horse, vev. Wheel.—Dieudonné. Les sigies 
littérales des monnates d’Antioche et autres villes de Syrie a Cépogue impériale. The marks 
in question are numerals occurring on the coins of Antioch from Domitian to Caracalla. 
It is shown that these numerals cannot, or probably do not, indicate the regnal years of 
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Emperors, the order of issue, the month of issue, or the officinae, and it is suggested that 
they are the numbers attached to the different dies. 


Revue numismatique. Part 4. 1907. 

A. Sambon. Votes sur [histoire de Tart en Campanie. On the coins of Cumae, 
Naples, etc.—A. Blanchet. Monnaies gaulotses inédites——Froehner. Contorniates. Two 
new specimens, one of them re-engraved in antiquity as a marriage-memorial. The 
enigmatic inscription NVSMAGCON MONIMVS on a well-known contorniate is interpreted 
Vos Mag(ster) conmonimus = Nos magister (z.e. the magister tuventutis) commonemus; nous, le 
maitre, vous exhortons a faire ceci ou celaa—Dieudonné. Select Greek coins in the French 
Collection. Sicily, Abacaenum—Eryx. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 4. 1907. 

F. A. Walters. arly bronze coins found in England. Describes a find made in 
1905 at Croydon of bronze coins, Claudius to M. Aurelius. The Britannia type is of 
frequent occurrence, and the writer suggests that it may have been specially employed for 
coins circulating in Britain——P. H. Webb. TZzhe coinage of Carausius. ‘This article is 
described as a ‘continuation,’ but I understand that it is also the concluding article of 
the series. —F. W. Hasluck. Cozn-collecting in Mysia. A brief note on coins of Apollonia 
ad Rhyndacum, ete. 


Part 3st 1900: 

A. C. Headlam. Some notes on Sicilian coins. §1. ‘An unpublished variety of a 
Syracusan tetradrachm.’ In the exergue is an olive-branch, a symbol which occurs also 
in the exergue of a coin of Gela. It is conjectured that this adjunct may refer to the 
peace-congress held at Gela in B.c. 424. §2. ‘The date of the signed tetradrachms.’ 
The year 420 B.c. is suggested as the probable date for the beginnings of the period of 
the finest art and of the coins with engravers’ signatures. A. Evans has proposed 440, 
Holm 430, and Head a7ve. 412. §3. ‘The coinage of Gelon and Hieron.’ The coinages 
of the three cities Syracuse, Gela and Leontini are maintained to be, in their origin, 
dynastic rather than civic issues: on the coins of all three cities Gelon impressed as the 
principal type a four-horse chariot. §4. ‘An undescribed copper coin of Syracuse.’ A 
bronze coin of fine style with the head of Pan and zev. Syrinx. ‘This coin, though not 
common, is not, as a matter of fact, ‘undescribed,’ for a specimen in the Fox collection 
was described and engraved by Salinas as far back as 1871 in a paper (fer. ai um. iii. 
p. 224) dealing with representations of Pan on Sicilian coins.—B. Roth. <A darge hoard of 
gold and silver ancient British coins of the Brigantes found at South Ferriby, Lincolnshire, 
zn 1906. The interest of this find must be regarded as mainly numismatic. None of the 
coins are inscribed, and the name of Cartismandua, already known from a silver coin 
previously found, is therefore lacking.—Mrs. K. Esdaile. ‘An unpublished medallion of 
the younger Faustina.’ The reverse shows a figure of Cybele seated. The writer mentions 
in a foot-note that the medallion is, in Mr. Grueber’s opinion, of seventeenth century 
workmanship. It seems to me also undoubtedly not antique. The same paper describes 
an interesting contorniate with a seated statue of Cybele in a temple, inscribed Zatz 
Devm Salvtari.H. B. Earle-Fox. ‘The initial coinage of Corcyra.’ Early triobols, 
trihemiobols and obols (type, a cow’s head), usually assigned to Phocis, are probably to be 
transferred to Corcyra. The coinage of Phocis would thus begin about 450 B.c. May I 
remark that the brevity and business-like quality of this little note (printed in the 
‘Miscellanea’) are well worthy of imitation.—‘ Ancient British coins found with Roman 
coins’ (pp. 80, 81). The Timsbury hoard, a.p. 1907, probably buried cive. A.D. go, 
contained British bronze coins mixed with Imperial bronze coins.—Note on coins of 
Fausta and Helena. 

Warwick WROTH. 
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THE PLACE OF ARBITRATION AND MEDIATION IN 
ANCIENT SYSTEMS OF INTERNATIONAL ETHICS. 


THERE can be no doubt that the Romans were very much influenced 
in their use of interstate arbitration by the Greeks, This statement can be 
made without affecting the question as to whether the actual principle of 
arbitration was known to them before their contact with the Greeks. Either 
the practice sprang up independently in Italy and Greece owing to similarity 
of conditions, or else it was part of the same stock of political and social 
ideas inherited by each race alike from common ancestors. It would be 
improbable if two nations of such close relationship and such similar civilisa- 
tion could not have inherited so natural an idea or developed it along similar 
lines, and indeed the very widespread practice of arbitration in private law 
at Rome has none of the signs of an imported idea. 

The case is more difficult with interstate arbitration. The evidence 
points to the view that this method of settling public disputes was only 
developed by Rome under the gradual effect of her constant contact with 
Greek diplomacy from the end of the third century B.c. onwards. Evidence 
for an earlier and native interest in public arbitration is scanty and doubtful. 
Only one serious case of its use in an interstate dispute of early times is 
quoted by Roman historians* On the other hand, there is the institution 
of vecuperatores. Most critics? agree that this tribunal for the settlement 


1 Ancient authorities are quoted according to the Florus, ed. Tauchnitz, 1892. 
following editions : Dio Cassius, ed. Boissevain, 1895-1901. 
Polybius, ed. Hultsch, vol. i%. 1888, vol. ii?. 1892, Plutarch, ed. Sintenis (Teubner), 1879, etc. 
vol. iii. 1870, vol. iv. 1872. Appian, ed. Mendelssohn (Teubner), 1879. 
Livy, ed. Weissenborn, 1885. 2 For recuperatores see Roby, Roman Private Law, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ed. Jacoby (Teubner), ii. pp. 315-318, and Greenidge, Zhe Legal Procedure 
1885-1905. of Cicero’s Time, pp. 47-49. Hartmann (Der ordo 


Diodorus Siculus, ed. Dindorf (Teubner), 1866-1888.  zadiciorum, pp. 229-263) is the only critic who 
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of disputes with strangers (feregrinz) had originally some peregrine member 
or members sitting on it. At an early stage, such a board of judges, by 
settling the all-important question of damages for raided property, must have 
fulfilled the function of international arbitrators in the days when wars were 
merely cattle-raids* But as the causes and pretexts for war outgrew the 
primitive motive of robbery, the functions of the vecuperatores were not 
enlarged to embrace other causes of international friction, but remained 
strictly confined to settling disputes—international in character, it is true— 
but only such as were concerned with questions of property. Now as the distinction 
between public and private law grew, such questions of property were more 
and more likely to be questions which concerned individuals, and not such 
as touched a nation as a whole. It is, therefore, not surprising to find the 
jurisdiction of the vecuperatores confined almost exclusively to questions of 
private law; it was probably normal in the provinces, both in republican 
and imperial times, for private individuals to have recourse to vrecuperatores. 
It need not be supposed that the mixed character of such tribunals ceased 
to exist, because our scanty references to recuperatores do not happen to mention 
this. At any rate the cases dealt with, were chiefly, if not altogether,’ of an 
international character. They must have lain between Romans resident in the 
provinces and provincial subjects, who ranked as feregrinz. Of this nature were 
the frequent disputes between Roman taxgatherers and their provincial victims, 
such as those which form a background to the third Verrine oration. Significant 
also is the way in which the whole system of vrecuperatores seems to separate 
itself from the principles of ordinary Roman private jurisprudence. These 
courts had, in truth, nothing to do with the strict law which applied to 
Roman citizens: they rested on equity. It need scarcely be pointed out 
that this is inherent in international arbitration,* which, because there are 
two systems of strict law available, is on that very account unable to use 
either of them, lest undue advantage be given to the party whose system 
is chosen. 

Allowing, then, for a far more extensive use of vecuperatores than happens 
to have been recorded, we may fairly imagine these judges to have acted as 
arbitrators in disputes of an international character; in early days, before 
the total separation of private and public affairs, they may in truth have 
succeeded in allaying inter-tribal feuds. The persistence of the old custom 
of ‘demanding restitution for raided property’ ‘ves vepetere; as a preliminary 


denies the international character of the early tri- 
bunals of vecuperatores. With regard to the few 
remarks here offered on this subject, I must acknow- 
ledge much indebtedness to Professor Reid. 

1An exceedingly close parallel to vecuperatores 
might be found in the border commission, which 
existed for a very long time to decide ve cases of 
cattle-lifting, etc., on the English-Scottish border. 

2 Roby, of. czt. p. 317, denies that cases between 


two private Roman citizens ever came before recupera- 
tores. One party was always either a peregrinus, 
or else had his citizenship called into question. 

Whence the summary procedure which was 
characteristic of them. Cic. pro Tullio, 5. 10; Gai. 
iv. 185; Plin. Z%/. iii. 20. 9. 

4 Equity is, of course, characteristic of all arbitra- 
tion. Cf. Sen. de benef. iii. 7. 5. . 
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to taking up arms, showed that at some time the vecuperatores must really 
have acted the part of public arbitrators in public international disputes : 
for, in accordance with old procedure, the question at issue, which would 
have resolved itself into a simple claim for damages, must have been decided 
before their court. In later times, as a matter of fact, the disputants never 
went so far, since it was perfectly well understood that the rerum repetitio 
was no longer a serious claim for damages, but a demand for submission, 
or, in other words, an ultimatum of war. 

There is, indeed, a single instance recorded during the later republic, 
when a court of vecuperatores was called upon to try a case, distinctly of 
a public nature. In 171 B.C. the inhabitants of Spain, who had been cruelly 
oppressed by the Roman officials, appealed to the Senate for redress. The 
Senate directed that five vecuperatores should be appointed, and that the 
accused and the Spaniards should respectively choose Romans as fatronz to 
conduct their cases.* The dispute was public and international, the Spaniards 
being reckoned as peregrinz, and all the conditions that call for arbitration 
were there. In the decision taken by the Senate, the arbitral idea was not 
neglected, though not fully carried out. The mere appointment of vrecupera- 
tores shows that something in the nature of arbitration was contemplated: 
further, the trials must have rested on equity and not on law, and this 
again followed the arbitral idea. But the mixed tribunal was given up: no 
Spaniard sat on the bench, which was exclusively composed of Roman 
senators as judges.* This was possibly the result of intention, possibly of 
circumstance. It would have been difficult to make arrangements for a 
mixed bench: to ask one of the Spanish ambassadors to sit, would have 
been unjust to the defendants, for the Spaniards distinctly ranked as accusers 
and therefore as prejudiced parties. To summon other Spanish representatives 
from Spain would have meant an enormous delay in time and waste of 
money in those days of slow and expensive travelling, and with the annual 
change of magistrates at Rome, delay in bringing on a case could not be 
tolerated. It was probably thought that the Roman senators chosen were 
above suspicion, and that their character would secure a disinterested verdict ; 
the corrupt conduct of the praetor in charge of the trials and of the advo- 
cates proved an unexpected stumbling-block.* 

This curious hybrid procedure, by which the equity of the courts of 
the recuperatores, as followed in international cases of a frzvate nature, was 
transferred to similar cases of a public nature, was the forerunner of the 
permanent qgwaestio afterwards set up by the ler Calpurnia in 149 BC. This 
quaestio inherited from the procedure of 171 B.C. its freedom from the strict 

1A comparison of Liv. xlii. 25. 1-13, 30. 8-11 and at Rome, where the rerum repetitio was looked on 
36. 1-7, will show that the real or pretended readiness not as beginning, but as ending negotiations, in fact, 
of Perseus to respond seriously to the rerum repetitio as an actual declaration of war. 


(a ceremony alluded to in the words ‘nisi de iis 2 Liv. xlili, 2. 
rebus satisfecisset,’ 30. 11), was altogether unexpected 3 Liv. xliii. 2. 3. 47zb¢d. § 11. 
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rules of the zus czvzle, its mixture of public and private law, the plurality 
of judges and to some extent the very name of vecuperatores:' lastly, the 
choice of judges from the senatorial order persisted for many years in the 
guaestio. 

This proved fatal to any idea of arbitration. The neglect to keep to 
the original mixed character of the bench of vrecuperatores brought its natural 
consequences; the senators identified themselves so completely with the 
Roman side in every case that all idea of a disinterested verdict faded away. 
The abandonment of the mixed tribunal places the history of the guaestzo 
repetundarum at Rome definitely outside the sphere of arbitration, and its 
further course need not here be discussed. 

The courts of the vecuperatores, however, survived in their original form. 
Raided property, belonging to Rome and her allies, when recaptured from 
the enemy, was exposed for some days according to old custom, in order 
that the owners might claim their own goods. There can be no doubt 
that such claims were adjusted by vrecuperatores, though they are not 
expressly mentioned by name:? their activity in this respect was simply a 
continuation of their original functions as arbitrators for raided border- 
property; internationality was distinctly present in its oldest elements in 
the claims and counter-claims of Romans and Italians, though the latter 
were now transformed from enemies to allies: see Liv. iii. 10. I, v. 16. 7, 
x. 20. 15, 36. 18, xxiv. 16. 5, xxxv. I. 12. In xxvi. 30. 10, the Syracusans 
beg for such a restitution of property pillaged from them after the siege. 
There are, in addition, one or two remarkable examples of the use of 
vecuperatores to arbitrate between two allies of Rome, and those not Italians 
but Greeks. It is a singularly rare occurrence to find definitely Roman 
institutions taking root in Greece or the east at any time before the imperial 
period. These courts of vecuperatores were not so much adopted by Greece 
as extraneously imposed on her by the stronger will of her conqueror: 
possibly their rarity shows that the idea was not made welcome or developed: 
it was often connected with the distasteful conditions of a /foedus. The 
difficulty in transplanting such courts to Greek soil would be that the Greeks 
already had their own system of arbitration. The aims and results of either 
system were the same, to secure an impartial adjustment of claims on pillaged 
property. The Greek plan was to appeal to a third and neutral power, 
the Roman, to draw a mixed tribunal from the representatives of either 
party. Such procedure was made a condition in the peace offered to Philip 
in 198 B.c.,° in that given to Nabis in 195 B.c.,* to the Aetoli, 189 B.c.,> 
and to Antiochus, 188 B.c.;° it amounted to an attempt to remove some 


1Cf Tac. Ann. i. 74. 7. 5 Liv. xxxviii. 11. 5. 

2 All passages where the vecaperatores are mentioned SLiv. xxxviii. 38. 12,=Pol. xxi. 45. 16: This 
by name will be found in Roby and Greenidge, 77. cc. _ clause refers to claims arising out of the war and the 

3 Liv. xxxii. 10. 3, cf note of Weissenborn ad Joc. language is that always employed in connection with 


4Liv. xxxiv. 35. 6. recuperatores, At the end of the treaty we come 
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of the after-friction which seemed fated to linger at the frontier of two 
Greek nations recently hostile, by imposing the proved and successful methods 
of Roman vrecuperatores. 

The Romans did not avail themselves of that other means of securing 
a disinterested verdict, which consists of an appeal to an outside party. They 
neither invited members of a third city to sit among the vrecuperatores, nor 
did they put cases in the hands of such a city to be decided by an 
entirely independent commission of its citizens. This—the appeal to an entirely 
neutral power—is the most popular form that public arbitration has taken 
both among ancient and modern nations, and it is the history of this form 
of public arbitration, especially among the Romans, that forms the chief subject 
of this paper. 

This type of interstate arbitration reached a high degree of development 
among the Greeks, and has naturally been the subject of considerable modern 
research." The most important cases in Roman history, on the other hand, 
have only lately been collected and investigated by M. de Ruggiero.” He 
divides Roman public arbitration into three classes—‘ international,’ ‘federal’ 
and ‘administrative. In cases where Rome arbitrated between two nations, 
whose independence she acknowledged—in most cases this would be between 
two of her amzcz—the arbitration would be ‘international’: where she arbi- 
trated between two states, each of whom was bound to herself by a /oedus, 


across provisions which were meant to apply per- 
manently: the reference to vecuperatores is not so 
clear: possibly the Greek form of arbitration (appeal 
to a neutral power) was contemplated. The words 
are, in Pol. xxi. 45. 26, ‘ep 6€ Trav dédiknudrwv Tov 
mpos aAAHAous yryvouevaw eis Kpiow mpoxadeloOwoayr.’ 
App. ves Syr. 38, 39, misses out this clause. Liv. 
Xxxviil. 38. 17 adds to it, thus: ‘ controuersias inter 
se iure ac iudicio disceptanto, aut, si utrisque 
placebit, bello.’ This is sometimes quoted (e.g. in 
Dar. et Sagl. Dzct. d. Antig. s.v. amicttia) as 
evidence that Rome recognised arbitration between 
her amzcz and herself; this necessitates taking 
‘utrisque’ and ‘inter se’ of the same _ persons, 
namely, Antiochus and Rome, and reduces the whole 
sentence to nonsense, since the last half flatly contra- 
dicts the first. Professor Reid suggests that ‘utrisque’ 
refers to Antiochus and Rome, ‘inter se’ to Anti- 
ochus and the Asiatic cities: the clause then follows 
quite logically on the one preceding it, ‘si qui 
sociorum populi Romani (=the Asiatic cities) ultro 
bellum inferent Antiocho, uim ui arcendi ius esto, 
etc.’ =Pol. §§24, 25. The two clauses, taken to- 
gether, provide Antiochus with the right of self- 
defence, if attacked by the cities, but reserve to Rome 
a right to veto any offensive war against them, as 
they were under her protection. This explanation 
agrees with the language of Polybius, who uses 
*a\Ajdous’ of the two parties who are to submit to 
arbitration, but in speaking of Antiochus and Rome 
he changes to ‘du@drepo,’ § 27. 


I cannot here refrain from referring to a most 
interesting passage in Menander Protektor 212, 
though the date of the events mentioned places it 
outside the scope of this paper. In the conditions of 
the peace between Justinian and Chosroes, 562 A.D., 
are found clauses regulating the commerce on the 
frontier and possible quarrels arising out of it; the 
analogy to the old courts of vecuperatores is remark- 
able. Jixed tribunals, drawn from Persian and 
Roman provincials living on the frontier, is the 
leading feature; further, equity, and not law, is to 
rule all cases, and the fulfilment of the verdict rests 
on the executive power of the government, as in the 
tudicium recuperatorium it had rested on the zmpertum 
of the praetor: finally, non-fulfilment of the verdict 
becomes a casus belli, as in the oldest days were 
‘res non redditae ex foedere.’ The text of these 
clauses and an interesting commentary will be found in 
Karl Giiterbock, Byzanz u. Persien in thren diplo- 
matisch-volkerrechtlichen Beztehungen im Zettalter 
Justinians (Berlin, 1906), p. 83 5¢9. 

1The most recent publication is a thesis by Victor 
Bérard, De arbitrio inter liberas Graecorum cwitates, 
Paris, Thorin, 1894. Some of his conclusions are 
disputed by W. L. Westermann in /uéerstate arbitra- 
tion in antiquity, The Classical Journal, March, 1907, 
University of Chicago Press. 

27” Arbitrato pubblico in relazione col privato presso 
¢ Romani, Bullettino dell’ istituto di diritto Romano, 


1892, pp. 49-443. 
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ze. were not truly independent, it would be ‘federal’: where between two 
cities wholly under her power, eg. two cities of a province, it would be 
‘administrative, or, in other words, it would come under the ordinary business 
of administering a province.’ 

M. de Ruggiero states that the first of these three kinds—‘ international ’ 
arbitration—was adopted by the Romans from the Greeks.? ‘Federal’ arbi- 
tration, however, was known to the Romans from much earlier times.? In any 
case, M. de Ruggiero is not immediately concerned with the source of public 
arbitration as used by the Romans, but devotes himself, in the first place, to 
a thorough and exhaustive comparison of the principles of public and private 
arbitration from the point of view of Roman law, and, in the second place, to 
collecting for the first time and analysing most of the extant cases of Roman 
public arbitration, especially those known to us from inscriptions. His examples, 
with one exception,* are not dated earlier than 195 B.c. By this time Rome 
had been under the influence of Greek ideas for at least fifty or sixty years, 
if not longer. Another point to notice is that in all his examples Rome is the 
arbitrating, not one of the two appellant powers. 

It therefore seems worth while to consider some cases of arbitration, and 
especially of attempted arbitration, which occur earlier in Roman history, and 
which illustrate the transition stage, when the Greek practice was influencing 
Roman ideas so largely. The examples given will, for the most part, be 
limited to those cases where Rome was not the arbitrating state, but one of the 
appellants, and it will be found that this is an important distinction. The general 
result will be to show that the Romans did not practise the most usual forms 
of public arbitration before they met the Greeks, that, even when familiarised 
with it by their intercourse with Greece, they refused to apply it to themselves 
and to submit their own disputes with another nation to the judgment of a 
neutral power as arbitrator, that they were very willing, nevertheless, to act as 
arbitrators to other nations, though even in these cases they introduced 
important modifications and restrictions.® 

I, Several instances quoted, or rather invented by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, need not be considered at length. They are inserted to give his 
work its obvious moral character. The only point worth noticing is that these 
embellishments are drawn from sources admittedly Greek. The whole tendency 
of the work is, of course, to Graecise Roman history, but in these cases the loan 
from Greek ideas is expressly emphasised: cf iv. 25, 26, where Servius Tullius 
develops the informal attempts at arbitration made by Numa Pompilius (ii. 76. 3), 
by convening delegates from the Latin towns to form, together with the Roman 


1p. 84 59. op. ctt. p. 207. ‘ Despite the fact that the Senate in 

2 pp. 100, 102. the second century B.c. often acted as arbiter for the 

3p. 126. Greek states, the Roman republic did not acknow- 

*The case of Aricia and Ardea, for which see zzfra _ledge the principle of arbitration when it was applied 
p-. 247. to itself.’ 


5 Cf. some remarks in a paragraph by Westermann, 
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Senate, a tribunal for arbitration: this he is supposed to do, on the model of the 
Greek Amphictyonic assemblies.! 

In v. 61 it is the Latins who wish to judge the alleged Roman injustices 
against Aricia. As, however, they identify themselves from the very outset with 
the Arician cause, their attitude is hardly that of the arbitrator. In fact, their 
offer of arbitration was only made as a pretext, ‘Wa evrpereis dd€wor roreicOa Tas 
Tov Toéu“ou Tpodaces’ (§ 4). Again Greek history is the model for this incident ; 
such false offers of arbitration were very frequent among Greek States.? Diony- 
sius makes the Romans refuse arbitration ; this is consistent with their attitude 
in historical times. 

In the legend of Porsena (v. 32 sg.) there is this difference, that Rome herself 
appears as asking for arbitration between her own cause and that of the 
Tarquinii. The treacherous attitude of the Tarquinii induces Porsena to decide 
for Rome. The falseness of this legend is obvious; it is part of the attempt of 
ancient Roman historians to draw a veil over the relations between Rome and 
Etruria, which, whatever they were, were very much to the detriment of Rome. 

The instances of arbitration in Dionysius may therefore be dismissed as 
not serious. 

2. In 446 B.c., Rome is asked to arbitrate between Aricia and Ardea: the 
Roman plebs insist on adjudging the land in dispute to themselves. Liv. iii. 71, 
ery. 14, 7. 4-0, 11. 2-7; Dion, Hal: xi, 52. 

This instance is quite isolated in point of view of time. There is no parallel 
to it until the second century B.c., ze. after communication between Greece and 
Rome had been fully established on a large scale for some time. It is also 
isolated in attributing the office of arbitrator to any section of the Roman 
community except the Senate or its delegates. If, nevertheless, it is accepted as 
an historical instance,* it simply shows that the idea of interstate arbitra- 
tion was not unknown to the Italians, but was most certainly unused: for 
by its very isolation it throws up all the more startlingly the long stretch of 
years on either side of 446 B.c. which yield no example whatever of public 
arbitration in connexion with Rome. But the story bristles with difficulties, the 
chief of which is the mention of the action of the plebs in international affairs at 
such an extremely early date. It has therefore been rejected by most modern 
historians on quite other grounds than that of the introduction of arbitration 
into the account.° Whatever kernel of fact may underlie the legend, whether 


1As a matter of fact, the Amphictyonic assemblies Zoeller, Latium und Rom, p. 253 sg. If one 


were not used by the Greeks as arbitrating tribunals. 
See Ruggiero, of. ctt. p. 96, and Westermann, of. cit. 
p. 205. 

2See p. 254. 

3 The incident is repeated in Plutarch, de mu/. virt. 
14, and Pog/. 18. Zonaras vii. 12. c. 

4Ruggiero accepts this instance (of. cz#. pp. 157, 
317), and perhaps also something of what Dionysius 
says (p. 126), as probably historical. 

5For a full discussion of these difficulties, see 


could accept the substance and date of Polybius’ 
first treaty with Carthage, the story would be distinctly 
discredited, as he there makes Ardea subject to Rome 
in 509 B.C. 

6 Mommsen, as Ruggiero points out, accepts it in 
his Roman History (R.G. i%. p. 345), but rejects it 
in his Staatsrecht (iii. p. 325, n. 2), suggesting that 
it was an invention of the patricians to prove how 
dangerous it was to leave such decisions to the 
plebeians. 
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a struggle for a particular piece of land, whether the beginning of the /oedus 
Ardeatinum, the idea of arbitration seems to be one of the most difficult, as 
well as one of the least essential, parts of the story. 

Moreover, exactly the same story is repeated in quite a different case, 
that of the arbitration of Q. Fabius Labeo between Nola and Naples.’ It 
reads very like one of those moral anecdotes which hover about ancient 
history, belonging neither to any particular nation nor to any particular date. 

3. It is said by Livy that at the beginning of the Second Samnite war 
in 327 B.C, the Romans challenged the Samnites to submit the dispute to 
arbitration: ‘cum Romanus legatus ad disceptandum eos ad communes 
socios atque amicos vocaret, etc. The Samnites indignantly reject the idea: 
‘nostra certamina, Romani, non verba legatorum nec hominum quisquam 
disceptator, sed campus Campanus in quo concurrendum est arma et communis 
Mars belli decernet.’® 

There seems to be here a Greek working-over of Roman tradition, made 
by one of the many Greek or Graecising writers of the third and second 
century B.C. For to refuse to submit a dispute to arbitration was, among the 
Greeks, considered an impiety,*? while to the Roman annalists any suggested : 
impiety on the part of the opponents of Rome was welcome material. 

For there runs throughout Roman history a belief quite extraordinarily 
strong that success in arms depended on the righteousness of the war—not 
righteousness as regards the justice of the interests involved or the claims 
advanced, but in the sense of having scrupulously fulfilled all the formal and 
ceremonial obligations owed to the other side, most especially those involved 
in the due declaration of war. Hence came the whole idea of the zustum 
piumque bellum and the precautions taken to carry out the proper ceremonies 
in declaring it. These ceremonies contained a declaration that Rome had 
fulfilled the conditions—generally contained in a /foedus—binding on her, while 
the enemy was said to have neglected them: finally, there was an appeal to 
the gods to decide in favour of those in the right.* A large mass of the 
Roman people undoubtedly believed in this appeal. In early times the belief 
must have been at least as strong as the belief of the Middle Ages in trial 
by ordeal: in later times it had a negative rather than a positive force, in 
making the nation as a whole most unwilling to undertake any war except 
one which was zustum piumgue. References to this belief are most frequent 
in Roman literature, especially in Livy, which shows how strongly it was held 
as late as the time of Augustus. Here are a few passages: 

(a) Liv. iii. 2. 3. Nuntiare iussit Q. Fabium consulem dicere, se ex Aequis pacem 
Romam tulisse, ab Roma Aequis bellum adferre eadem dextera armata, quam pacatam 


illis antea dederat. quorum id perfidia et periurio fiat, deos nunc testes esse, mox fore 
ultores. 


1Cic. de off. i. 10. 33, o. Val. Max, vii. 3. 4. references to Thuc. i. 78. 4, 85. 2, 140. 23 Vil. 
2 Liv, viii. 23. 8. 18. 2. ; 
®I content myself with repeating Westermann’s # Luiv, 1.32: 
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(0) Liv. iii. 25. 8. Et haec sacrata quercus et quidquid deorum est audiant foedus a 
uobis ruptum nostrisque et nunc querelis adsint et mox armis, cum deorum hominum- 
que simul uiolata iura exsequemur. 


(c) Liv. v. 51. 10. In hostes qui caeci auaritia in pondere auri foedus ac fidem 
fefellerunt, uerterunt (dii) terrorem fugamque et caedem. 


(Z) Liv. vi. 29. 2. Adeste, di testes foederis, et expetite poenas debitas simul uobis 
uiolatis nobisque per uestrum numen deceptis. 


(ec) Liv. xxi. 10. 8 (Speech of the pro-Roman Carthaginian). Sed Tarento, id est 
Italia, non abstinueramus ex foedere . . . uicerunt igitur di homines, et id, de quo uerbis 
ambigebatur, uter populus foedus rupisset, euentus belli, uelut aecus iudex, unde ius stabat, 
ei uictoriam dedit. 


(7) Liv. xxi. 40. 10 (Scipio to his men). Ac nihil magis uereor, quam ne, cum vos 
pugnaueritis, Alpes uicisse Hannibalem uideantur. Sed ita forsitan decuit, cum foederum 
ruptore duce ac populo deos ipsos sine ulla humana ope committere ac profligare bellum, 
nos, qui secundum deos uiolati sumus, commissum ac profligatum conficere. 

(g) Liv. xxvi. 8.5. Romam cum eo exercitu, qui ad urbem esset, Iouem, foederum 
ruptorum ab Hannibale testem, deosque alios defensuros esse. 

(Z) Liv. xxviii. 44. 6 (Scipio before leaving for Africa). Laetiores et frequentiores 
Africa exspectate nuntios, quam ex Hispania accipiebatis: has mihi spes subicit fortuna 
populi Romani, di foederis ab hoste uiolati testes. 

(2) Liv. xxx. 42. 20. Senatorem unum infestum perfidiae Carthaginiensium succla- 
masse ferunt, per quos deos foedus icturi essent, cum eos, per quos ante ictum esset, 
fefelissent: ‘per eosdem,’ inquit Hasdrubal, ‘quoniam tam infesti sunt foedera 
uiolantibus.’ 

() Liv. xxxix. 36. 12. Pro uobis igitur iustum piumque bellum suscepimus.. . 
quod . . . dii quoque ipsi comprobauerint, qui nobis uictoriam dederint. 

(2) Liv. xlv. 22. 5. Certe eidem uos estis Romani, qui ideo felicia bella uestra esse, 
quia iusta sint, prae uobis fertis, nec tam exitu eorum, quod uincatis, quam principliis, 
quod non sine causa suscipiatis, gloriamini. 

(7) Flor. iii. 11. 5 (Crassus has refused to respect the ‘foedus’ made between 
Pompeius and Orodes). Itaque dii foederum ultores nec insidiis nec uirtuti hostium 
defuerunt. 

(m) Prop. iv. 6. 51. Frangit et attollit uires in milite causa, | quae nisi iusta subest, 
excutit arma pudor. 

(x) App. Res Hisp. 83. “Odev epn Kal rov wodenov révde, Tapa tas cvvOjKas éKeivas 
(the sponsio Numantina) ind ‘Popaiwv epndirpévov, daratcvov aittois yeyovevan, 

(0) App. Res Pun. 60 (Speech). Ei S€ tus . . . Sédve py Kai viv Tas orovdas tapa- 
 Badow of Kapxnddvicr, pddiora pav eixds adrods 78n crovddv dudaxjs aicbaverOa, rodAd 
éx tov rapaBdcewy rabdvras, Kat tiv edtoéBaav és Td pédAov ToujrerGar wept TOAD, €§ 


doeBeias és yovv mecdvtas, of. ch. 62. 


> 


(~) App. B.C. iv. 97 (Speech of Cassios). Meyiorn d€ eAmis ev rwohepous eott 7d 
Sixavov: 2bid. 99, Oeot dco woAcuwv Stkaiwy Seordrau, 

(7) App. B.C. v. 80. émioAafotons S¢ trovoias ére ws Tapaordvdus 6 ToAEHos 45¢ 
yiyvoiro, tiv brdvovav 6 Katcap éxAvwy éreoteAde TH TéAEL Kai TOY OTpAToV avTos edidacKev 
Stu tas orovdds 6 Tlopaios (Sextus Pompeius) Ayotetwv tv Odhacoav dvahioee. Cf. 
ch. 92, Kat rod Sipouv wept cvpBdcewy abOis évoxAjoavtos Kal Tov ToAcuov emiTwOdravTos 
ss tapdoroveov, and ch. 100, mevOdpevos (Llopaijios) odk dvev Geod Sis ottw pos mraivas 
Tovs TroAcyiovs. 

(7) Diod. Sic. xxviii. 3. 04 5¢ “Pwpatos kat tére (Second Macedonian war and war with 
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Antiochus) «al pera tavra Sixaiovs eviotdpyevot ToA€uous, Kat mAciotoy OpKwv Kat oroveav 
Tovovpevoe AOYoV, ovK GAGywWs TUppaxXoUs Efxov Tots Beors ev dadoais Tals éruBodais. 

(s) Diod. Sic. xxxii. 18. “Oru 6 tov “Popatwy traros Kadmotpvios dx’ dpodoylas Twas 
Tov roAcwv eiAnpds Katérxaev, ovdév THS TicTews Ppovricas’ Sudrep ev Tais émuBodrais 
amioTovpevos ameTvyxavev, domep Sapoviov tivds dvTurpdtrovTos’ eis ToAAds yap emuBoAds 
SuoeritevKTous Exye TAS Tpd£eLs. 

It is only in very late authors that we find the suggestion expressed, that breach of 
international faith does not necessarily bring disaster: cf£ Orosius iii. 15. 7 on this very 
Samnite war, and such passages as Dio Cassius, /~. 36. 21, ‘7d yap Sikavov ovk ék TOU 
Gpotov TH vopiCouévw Kat ev Tots OrAots ws TAHOEL Kpiveras, ov avayKn Tis éoTL VLKAV TOUS 
aduxoupevous, GAN 6 wdAeuos aitoxpdtwp av Té Te GAAa Tpds TO TOD KpaTotvTos Tupdéepov 
tiderar Kat THY TOU Sikaiov vowiowv es TovvavTiov modAXdKis Tepiiatnow’; of, fr. 46. 2. But 
even Dio Cassius attributes the conventional view to his characters in their speeches, of 
xliv. 45. 1, Antony’s speech after Caésar’s death, ‘érel d&€ Td Sapoviov SixauotaTa THY 
paxnv (Pharsalia) €xpwe’; 1. 24. 1, Octavianus’ speech to his troops before Actium. 


These and similar passages show that the Romans, under the influence 
of their formal and ceremonial religion, exaggerated an idea natural to all 
peoples, namely, the rightness of the cause for which they fight, into a strong, 
popular belief that a war, if correctly declared, was sanctioned by the gods 
and must therefore, as zustum ptumque bellum, necessarily be victorious. 
Unconsciously they falsified their history in order to make it agree with this 
preconceived idea. For instance, there can be no doubt that the incident of 
Saguntum has been twisted and turned by Roman historians to throw the 
blame of opening the Second Punic war on the Carthaginians; thus the final 
success of the Roman arms was assured, while at the same time the delay of 
seventeen years before this victory was vouchsafed by the Gods was attributed 
by moralists to the criminal indifference shown by the Romans in 219 B.C. 
towards the Saguntines, who were their allies, and therefore ought to have 
been defended. The greater sin of the Carthaginians was followed by the 
greater punishment, total defeat, while the lesser sin of the Romans was 
followed by the lesser punishment, invasion of Italy, and so everything is 
balanced neatly in the account. 

Polybius’ tells us of the chronic quarrel between Roman and Cartha- 
ginian historians about allotting the blame for the Punic wars. Had we 
earlier records we might find traces of a similar quarrel between Romans 
and Samnites, but in the only extant records, which are not only late 
but also exclusively Roman, the Roman account has more or less completely 
ousted the Samnite. There is a very strong tendency in these late accounts 
to throw the blame of the Samnite wars on the Samnites; in no other way 
could the final success of the Roman arms be explained and vindicated. 

During the First Samnite war, various Roman victories were recorded ; 
it was therefore necessary to make the Samnites, who were the sufferers, also 
the sinners. Livy does this fairly completely in his account of the opening 
of the war. In his view the Samnites were guilty of a flagrant violation of 


‘Pol. i. ia. 
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international rights in continuing the attack on the Campani after the latter 
had become dedztzcze of Rome.1 He sums up their sin and their repentance 
after the war in the sentence, ‘quoniam ipsos belli culpa sua _ contracti 
taedium ceperit.’ ? 

The subject is more fully worked out in the Second Samnite war. The 
Livian account may be divided into three periods. The blame of opening 
the war rests on the Samnites, as usual. The /oedus, which had been renewed 
in 341 B.C? had been again broken by the Samnite interference in the 
struggle with Palaipolis.t Restitution is demanded by Rome and refused by 
the Samnites. (It is at this point that arbitration is offered by Rome.) The 
blame of opening the Second Samnite war is therefore made to rest entirely 
on the Samnites,° as they themselves are made to acknowledge.® 

The second part of the war opens with a desperate effort made by the 
Samnites to retrieve their position in the eyes of the Gods. Full satisfaction 
is offered to Rome for the broken /oedus and the dead body of Brutulus 
Papius delivered up. But the Romans refuse to conclude a peace except 
on extremely hard conditions.’ It is here important to consider whether the 
Romans were guilty of a breach of international -law in so doing, and whether 
the disaster of the Caudine Forks was the punishment for such a sin. Livy’s 
own narrative does not give colour to such a view. What he allows his 
readers to infer is that the Romans had been guilty of undue harshness and 
pride—‘ superbia’; the Caudine Forks, with its sub zugum mtssto, was pre- 
eminently suited as a punishment to humble their pride. This ‘superbia, 
however reprehensible from a moral point of view, did not invalidate, so to 
say, the original legality of their cause: the war was still zustum piumque for 
them, and the Samnite general Pontius was obliged to fall back on the 
desperate view that necessity could make a war zustum piumgue® This 
was quite an unorthodox idea, for one thing alone could produce that 
condition, namely, the breach of the /foedus by the enemy and their subsequent 
refusal to make restitution on the demand of the fetials (ves ex foedere 
vepetttae), followed by the proper declaration of war (clavzgatzo). According to 
strict law and right, the Samnites could only reinstate themselves in the favour of 
the Gods by acceding to all the demands of the Romans, however unjust, 

The Romans having been punished for their pride by the humiliation 
of being forced to pass beneath the yoke, the third phase of the war begins. 
Livy takes a great deal of trouble to explain that the Romans had acted rightly 
and religiously in disowning the sfonsio of the Caudine Forks. In refusing 


1Liv. vii. 31. 7-32. I. and vili. 2. I-3. 8 Even Appian, who, in his account of this war (es. 

ey. 2, 2 Samn. fr. 2-5), takes a much more unfavourable 

3 viii, 2, I-4. view of the Roman dealings, and makes them 

*yiti, 23. 1. announce an ‘dxipuxrov domovdov moAeuoy,’ only 

5 viii. 39. 10-14, cf. 37. 2 for the breaking by the blames them for ‘ weyadnyopla’? =superbia, 4. 2. 
Samnites of some zdutiae. es a GN 3 , 

Piet Ys 3. ROT Ged joes Os rat Os 


7 vill. 39. 10-143; ix. I. 1-2. I. 
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to receive the Roman general and officers as dedztc in full satisfaction, the 
Samnites were guilty of much the same superbza as the Romans had shown in 
refusing to receive the body of Papius as dedztum, and they were subsequently 
punished in exactly the same way, by being sent beneath the yoke.! Their 
action did not amount, any more than had that of the Romans, to a religious 
sin, but only to a moral one. The Romans, therefore, when they renounced 
the sfonszo, reverted to the same state of zustum piumgue bellum that they 
had enjoyed before the sfouszo was made; cf. the words of the Roman general 
Spurius Postumius, ‘dedamur per fetiales nudi uinctique; exsoluamus religione 
populum, si qua obligauimus, ne quid diuini humaniue obstet, guo mznus tustum 
piumque de integro ineatur bellum.” 

This explains the stress laid in the Livian account on proving that 
the pax Caudina was a sponsio, not a foedus; without such an assumption the 
reasoning could not be carried out. The older (and undoubtedly truer) view 
was that a foedus had been concluded and subsequently slipped out of by 
Rome by the surrender of the officers. This view was widespread among the 
Roman annalists, as Livy himself tells us.* They were thus faced by an 
awkward situation. If the Romans had broken the /oedus, undoubtedly the 
only logical consequence according to the /etzale cus was the punishment and 
defeat of the Romans. Livy, or the source which he followed, triumphantly 
solved the problem by denying the /oedus altogether and substituting the 
Having cleared the Roman character, he could allow the Romans 
to be finally victorious without a pang.° The older annalists were not quite 
so ingenious or perhaps not quite so bold. They admitted the /oedus and its 
breaking off by Rome, or, in other words, they admitted that Rome had 


sponsto.* 


sinned. 
But they proceeded to get rid of the consequences of sin by inserting 


an incident, which is as astounding as it is immoral, and yet which very ~ 


likely really took place. As soon as the Roman fetial had finished the 
formula of the dedztzg and placed Spurius Postumius at the disposal of the 
Samnites, the latter, on the ground that he was now a Samnite and no longer 
a Roman, turned round and deliberately kicked the Roman fetial who had 
brought him, in order that by this outrage of a Samnite on the sacred person 


Liv, 1-15.05. 0.0; ness. The Roman victory is postulated for the very 
ix. 8. 6. next year: the Samnites suffer the very same punish- 
Six. 5. 1sgg. Cf the note of Weissenborn ad loc. ment as the Romans—the sud tugum missio (ix. 15. 


5. 6): the Samnite general Pontius is included, like 


4 As the same argument of the sfomszo, based on the 
the Roman general, in the disgrace of his. army 


general principle that no magistrate has the right to 
bind the community without its sanction, did duty on 
the occasion of the struggle with Numantia in 133 B.C., 
it is perhaps possible that it was first quoted or first 
popularised in connexion with the Caudine incident 
at that time. It is very usual to find the influence of 
later historical events traceable in Roman legend. 

5 At this point the sfonszo tradition and the /foedus 
tradition join hands together again. These patriotic 
annalists were really quite artistic in their complete- 


(§ 8): the town to be relieved is the same— 
Luceria (2. 3-6 and 12. 9): the very district of the 
battle is the same, near Caudium (15. 10): all the 
booty and standards captured by the Samnites are 
recovered, as well as the 300 hostages (15. 7), All 
this was the veriest invention of the annalists, who 
did not even agree among themselves as to the details 
of their poetic justice: ci ‘in annalibus... 
obscurum esse’ (15. 8. 9). 
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of the Roman ambassador, might be renewed a state of zustum piumque bellum 
for Rome! ‘Haec dicenti fetiali Postumius genu femur quanta maxime 
poterat ui perculit et clara uoce ait se Samnitem ciuem esse, illum legatum 
fetialem a se contra ius gentium uiolatum: ¢o0 zustius bellum gesturos, } 

Livy himself tells us this story, but as his more cultivated moral sense 
revolted against this crude sort of justification, he discarded it for the more 
seemly apologia of the sponszo.2 His whole treatment of the incident is 
hesitating and doubtful. The speech in which the Samnite Pontius pours 


*3 is one 


scorn on ‘this mockery of religion’ and ‘these childish evasions 
of the finest in Livy, whose obvious sympathy with the Samnite grievance 
peeps out between every word. His final comment on the story halts between 
the old religious view and the later, more acutely moral, one: ‘ Postumius 
and his companions could now be reckoned absolved of their personal pledge, 
perhaps also the state of its public one.‘ 

Enough has been said to show what an extremely strong champion Livy 
was for the purely national Roman account of the history of the Samnite 
wars. He sums up his view in the cruel phrase, ‘deos immortales .. . 
iratos adesse (Samnitibus) propter totiens petita foedera, totiens rupta.’° 

To return to our original starting-point—the arbitration offered by Rome 
to Samnium. Taking into account the Roman way of ‘treating history—so 
uncompromisingly followed in their treatment of the Samnite wars °—it is easy 
to see the motive for inserting this suggestion at this point. Some Greek or 
Graecising annalist had tried to reinforce the rather scanty case against the 
Samnites by making them refuse arbitration; in exactly the same way he 
makes the Romans refuse a Samnite offer of arbitration just before the 
disaster of the Caudine Forks.’ It was an attempt to incorporate the Greek 
idea as to the impiety of refusing arbitration in the Roman scheme of sin 
and punishment. But this Greek idea as to arbitration was alien to the 
Roman mind, and did not take firm hold in the narrative. The supposed 
fact remained enclosed in the tradition, but the suggestion of impiety that it 
Was meant to convey was soon lost. So we find the allusions to arbitration 
retained as meaningless accretions in Livy’s otherwise strictly logical scheme 
of sin and punishment. The fact that these references to arbitration are not 
homogeneous with the rest of Livy’s scheme is the best argument for refusing 
arbitration a place in the Roman system of international law and right. 

4. In the last case we had to do with references contained in speeches, 
which were admittedly manufactured by Livy, and where anachronisms and 


1Liv. ix. 10. 10, of. 11. II. ‘eo uobis zustum in  certe liberata fide, ab Caudio in castra Romanainuiolati 


nos factum esse bellum.’ redierunt. 
2This version of the sfozszo is apparently accepted P x90 35- 
by Cicero as satisfactory from a moral point of view: 6For a criticism of the tradition of the Samnite 
dé off. iii. 30. 109. wars see Pais, Storza di Roma, i. 2. p. 226 sg. and 
Six. II. I-13. 468 sg. 


4ix. 11. 13, et illi quidem forsitan et publica, sua Lite Ls 
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Greek influences would find a hold with very little difficulty: in the next 
case—also drawn from the Second Samnite war—we have to do with narrative. 
The incident has not undergone any Graecising revision, and shows with the 
greatest possible clearness the national Roman point of view and its disregard 
for arbitration. 

In 320 Bc. the Greek city of Tarentum is said to have offered herself 
as arbitress between Rome and Samnium.t The utterly reject 
arbitration, not without circumstances of treachery, and the Roman general 
Yet this contempt ts not followed 
by divine wrath, but by victory. Nay, in the very moment of treacherously 


Romans 
expresses the utmost contempt for the idea.” 


attacking the Samnites, who in the expectation of a settlement had laid aside 
their preparations, the Roman general claims to have the favour of the Gods: 
est 
uidetis, ad rem gerendam proficiscimur.? If 


‘auspicia secunda esse, Tarentini, pullarius nuntiat, litatum praeterea 
egregie: auctoribus diis, ut 
historical, the incident completely proves the Roman indifference to arbitration 
at this period, as had been inferred from the last case; if not historical, it 
proves almost as much, namely, the attitude of mind of Livy and of his 
sources—the annalists. Had they been familiar with arbitration as part of 
international morality, their piety and their unbounded historical inaccuracy 
could hardly have resisted the temptation to provide some punishment for the 
general. Whether historical or not, this case equally well shows that where 
the Greek view (eg. Tarentum) considers arbitration the natural course, the 
Roman view rejects it. 

5. In Plutarch’ it is related that Pyrrhus, wishing to gain time for the 
collection of reinforcements, proposed himself as arbitrator between the Romans 
The passage gives a good illustration both of the Greek and 
With Pyrrhus the Greek it is an unworthy but 
normal means for securing time to his own advantage. It is disheartening to 
find it so often abused by the Greeks in this way. M. Berard® has pointed 


out that it became quite a recognised custom to interpolate arbitration for 


and Tarentines. 
Roman view of arbitration. 


unworthy purposes. The Roman general, Labienus, gives an unqualified and 
rather contemptuous refusal to the proposition, coupling with it the assertion 
that the Romans were not afraid of meeting Pyrrhus on the field of battle, 
as though the suggestion of settling the quarrel by arbitration had been a 
reflection on the Roman courage: ‘ QT oKpway.evou de Tov AatBivov mire dtvaddAaKTHV 
Iluppov aipetobat “Pwuatous pjte dedoikévat ToNémov, K.T.A. 


6. The next case—an alleged abortive attempt at arbitration during the 


1 Liv, ix. 14. I-16. arent. Sed aut bello lassati breues inducias spera- 
2¢bid. § 5. bant, quibus uires fessas restituere, socios uel 
3ibid. § 4. mercenarios conducere, et exercitu iam _ refecto 


4Plut. Pyrrhus 16. The case is quoted by M. bellum ex integro restaurare possent, aut exorta © 


Berard, of. czt. p. 38. 

5 Of. cit. p. 105. ‘Quotiescumque arbitrum per- 
mittebant, non hoc illis propositum erat ut litem 
aeque finirent pacemque et amicitiam inter se renou- 


inter Graecos noua quadam auctoritate, ad hanc 
non ut ad arbitrum sed ut ad uindicem ultoremque 
confugiebant.’ 
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First Punic war—marks an advance into a period where the unbiassed record 
of Polybius gives us some means of checking the usual Roman _ narratives. 
The account of the attempted arbitration—or perhaps it was more in the 
nature of mediation—is given in Appian, Res Sic. 1, ‘Kapyydomo & és TronXe- 
paiov érpecBevovto, Tov IiroNeuatov rob Aayouv, Bacréa Alyirrou, Sicxidea 
TAAAVTA KixXPHmEvol’ TH 0’ hv és Te “Pwpaious Kat Kapyndovious pirla, Kat cuvad- 
AakEat Tpas eTEeXEeipnger aGAXARAOLS OV dOvVNHOEis O edn X prvae 
piros Kar é€y Opa TUMMAXELY, ov KaTa pirov.’ Was it the Romans who as 
usual refused to accept arbitration as the proper way of settling a quarrel? 
It may be thought that this cannot be taken for granted, because in another 
passage Appian says that it was the Romans themselves who sent arbitrators 
to reconcile the revolted mercenaries to Carthage: ‘émeubay dé (of “Popaior) 
Kal dvadAaKTHpas, ois of AtBues ovy vaijKovov, GAA Tas ToAEL ed/jAwWoay UayKdoUS 
evar Pwmatwy, et OéXotev’ ot 0’ ovK edéEavrTo’ > and again, ‘éreu ay dé (of ‘Pwmaior) 
kat mperBes es ArBuny, et dvvawvTo OlaAvoat Tov TOAEMOV’ Ot éravnAOov ampaxrou.’ * 
We have the good fortune to possess the independent narrative of Polybius, 
by means of which Appian’s can be corrected. His two sentences must be 
compared with Polybius i. 83. 11: ‘mera de TavTa Tov pev ev TH Dapdovi 
pusBopopwr, cal ov Kaipov aro Tov Kapxndovioy aréotycay, érisTapevwov avrovs 
emi Tv varov ovX TpocedéEavTo, Twy 0 "ITuKalwy éyxerpiCovTwv ohas ovy 7 p0- 
oedeEavTo, TNPOUVTES Ta Kata Tas cuvOjKas dicaa. A comparison between the 
two versions shows the importance of correcting biassed historians, or historians 
who, like Appian, drew from biassed sources,> by some such _ trustworthy 
account as that of Polybius, if one wishes to trace the history of an idea. 
From Appian one would naturally suppose that negotiations were opened by 
the Roman Commissioners with both sides, ze. that an attempt at arbitration 
or mediation was made, and that it was the mercenaries who refused to listen 
to any Carthaginian proposals. Polybius gives a very different complexion to 
the affair. The Carthaginians had obviously nothing to do with the negotia- 
tions and were not consulted. This disposes of any idea of arbitration or 
mediation, for the first step would have been to ask for the consent of 
both sides. The account of Polybius makes it perfectly clear that the appeal 
of the mercenaries was not an appeal for arbitration at all, but for protection 
and actual assistance against Carthage: in other words, it was a suggestion 
to Rome that here was a convenient opportunity for finishing off an enemy 
who was already half paralysed. This explains why the Romans based their 
refusal on the ground of their treaty obligations to Carthage, for while no 
treaty could possibly stand in their way if they wanted to ask Carthage 


1 App. ves Pun. 5. The story of the Roman mediation in Africa is 
App. res Sic. 2.3. supported only by Zonaras (villi, 17 C) =Dio 
3 Appian derived his account of the First Punic war Cassius, who drew his information for the First Punic 
from the Roman annalists of about the time of war probably from the same sources, the Roman 
Valerius Antias. See Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa, amnnalists: see note 5 on p. 257. 
Realencyci.?, 3rd half-volume, p. 218, s.v. Appianus(2). 
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whether she would accept their services as arbitrators, it would be a most 
patent obstacle to listening to such an appeal for assistance from her enemies. 
The statement that the Romans actually sent commissioners to Africa, together 
with what we know of their subsequent conduct in Sardinia,’ suggests the 
fact that perhaps a party at Rome had tentatively zzvzted applications for 
alliance from Utica, though afterwards unable to carry out their programme. 
The mere desire on the part of the Roman annalists to cloak such an 
immoral proceeding might account for the change from an appeal for 
assistance, as Polybius puts it, to an appeal for arbitration, as it appears 
in Appian. Here again we have discerned the hand of the Roman annalists, 
with their patriotic bias working under Greek influences. As in the Samnite 
wars, here too they have caught at the idea of arbitration—so much in the 
air in their time—in order to transform their narrative to the advantage 
of their country. This general rule may safely be insisted on—that their 
evidence alone, unless supported by some more trustworthy narrative, cannot 
be accepted as proving an instance of arbitration, where such a version is 
manifestly to the advantage of the Roman character. 

To come back to Appian, ves Sze. 1: since Polybius’ account disposes of 
the suggestion—contained in ves Pun. 5 and ves Sic. 2. 3—that the Romans 
were likely to accept arbitration at this period, we can consider App. ves Szc. I 
on its own merits, and give it its natural interpretation. According to the order 
of events given in the text, the Carthaginian embassy arrived at Alexandria, 
requested financial assistance, and failed to obtain it. Ptolemy, however, did 
the best he could for them by trying mediation: but he failed. As he could 
have hardly made even the atternpt without the consent of the Carthaginian 
ambassadors staying at his court, it was probably the Roman senate who put 
difficulties in the way, and though Appian (and his sources?) neatly evade 
putting the responsibility of the refusal upon Rome by simply stating that 
‘Ptolemy was unsuccessful, it is permissible to see in this passage one more 
piece of evidence as to the Roman dislike of arbitration and mediation. 

7. There is, however, another case, which would seem to support the view 
that the Romans were prepared to arbitrate and to accept arbitration as early 
as the First Punic war. There is a statement in Dio Cassius to the effect that 
when Gaius Claudius crossed to Messana in 264 B.c., he challenged the Cartha- 
ginian general Hanno to accept the arbitration of the Romans between Carthage 
and the Mamertines: ‘drt Datos KAavdios €XOwv és éxxAnoiay GAXa Te éwTaywya ere 
kat Ort én’ éXevOcpadcer THs TOAEWS HKEl, OU yap deicOai ye “Pwmualovs Meoorvys ovdev' 
kat Ott evOvs, émeav TA TpayuaTa avTaY KaTaTTIoY, aToTAEUTE TAL Kak TOUTOU Kal 
tous Kapyndovious 7Tor Kat amoxwpira éxédevoev, 7, ef Of TL OlKatov elmety 

1 Pol. i. 88. 8-12. ‘Pwuator dé kara Tov Kaipdv Totrov kal mapackevagoudvww peramopeverOat rods dmroort- 
imd Tav éx Tis Ddpdovos avtouoryncdvTwy pcbopdpwy cavtas adTay Thy vijcov, NaBduevor THS apopuAs ravrys 
mpds spas éxkdnOévres éweBddovto whetv ért Thy mpo- of ‘Pwuator wdreuov épndloavro mpds rods Kapxn- 


eipnuevnv vncov’ Tay dé Kapyndoviwy ayavaxrovvTwy ws  dovlous k.T.X. 
avrois KaOnkovons MaANov THs TOv Dapdw@wv Suvacrelas, 


7. > 
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+ b] 7 aw ‘ e Na yA ~ , e \ , 

EXOvTLY, ES Kplolty KaTaTTHVAL we 0 oUTe TOV MauepTivwy TIS V7TO dEous 
, , A e / ” A li 4 , , 4 9 a 
epbeyyero Kat of Kapynddmor déte cat Pig tyv rodAW KaTéexovTes Bpayd advTod 


> , aS a , \ \ yt 9 , ay A A 
éedpovriCoy, auTapKes €:)y MapTUPLOY THY GlWTHY TAP auporepwv eXelvy, TWY MEV 


¢ 9 cal lon ‘\ nA cy ec A 
OT t adtKkoley, dedtkatorA0yio Oat yY2% av €elTe p areal! uytles 
5) , “ A v4 A 9 , 5) a , A xy ” Q 

€ p Pp OVOU VY, TWV de OTL TH eevOepias e7riOumotev’ TAP PYTLA v2 ay, ELTTED TA TWY 


Kapxndoviev hpovvto, aAAws Te Kal loxvos QUT WV Tapovrns Key pno Bau,’ Voor ne 
‘challenge is repeated on a second occasion.” 

It is difficult to say anything with regard to the historical worth of the 
challenge to arbitration put into Gaius Claudius’ mouth by Dio. There is not 
a trace of it in Polybius:* this would be quite sufficient evidence for rejecting 
it at once, were it not that Polybius’ account is, firstly, very much shorter—a mere 
summary of the principal events at the opening of the war—and, secondly, does 
not appear to be quite so well acquainted with the Roman versions as Dio’s is: 
for Polybius apparently mixes up the two Claudii, Gaius and the consul Appius.* 
The question is, how much worth can be given to the extra facts etc. recorded 
by Dio. The latest writer° on the sources of Dio indicates ‘a corrupted 
annalistic tradition’ as the foundation of those of his books which deal with the 
Pyrrhic and First Punic wars. This is that same biassed source which we had 
supposed responsible for other references to arbitration at this and earlier periods. 
Now that the reference in this case is worked out to the advantage of Rome is 
clear from the passage quoted and from the passage® where Dio says that 
Hanno did not dare to refuse a discussion, lest the Mamertines should blame 
him, z.é@. the party who refused to listen to proposals of arbitration would put 
himself in the wrong; in this case Hanno would be in the wrong, the Romans 
in the right. 
example, 


On the other hand, everything in Dio is not pro-Roman: for 
‘one of the Romans’ 
treacherously seized the person of Hanno, a sin which Polybius lays at the 
door of the Mamertines.’ 


he distinctly makes guilty of having 
Into which of these two categories—namely, that of 
facts probably true or of those invented by pro-Roman tradition in its own 
interest—ought the statement about arbitration to be put? 
allowable to draw a rather sharp distinction between facts recorded and motives 
This distinction has been 
found necessary to modern researchers in treating the work of Thucydides, Livy, 


Here it seems 
or words attributed to persons by ancient historians. 


Tacitus, etc. Since Gaius’ proposal for arbitration is entered as part of his 


1 Dio Cassius, 77. 43. 5. 6. 

2 tbtd. § 10 and Zonaras, villi. 9 A. 

3 There is no mention of arbitration in the passage 
describing the negotiations for peace opened by the 
consul, Appius Claudius (Pol. i. 11. 9), and this 
attempt must be distinguished altogether from the 
action of Gaius Claudius. 

4So the writer in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl.? vol. 
ill, p. 2669, s.v. Claudius, no. 18, who points out 
that § 4 in Pol. i. 11 must be referred to Gaius 
Claudius, while § 9 and § I1 refers to the consul, 
Appius Claudius. 

NO. VIII. VOL. II. 


5 Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa, of. cz. vol. iil. p. 
1694, s.v. Cassius Dio. Concerning books ix.—xii. 
he says the basis is ‘die verderbte annalistische 
Tradition.’ 

6 Zonaras, vill. 9A, 6 6¢ (=Hanno) xataBjvar ovK 
HOere* poBynOels 5é uh of Maueprivan ws adiKovr- 
Tos avTou vewreplawow K.T.r. 

7 Ct. Zonaras, vill. 9 A, ‘ cuvryptacé Tis THv ‘Pwpyalwy 
av’rov kat évéBadev és TO dec uwrijpiov, cuveTravovvTw TOY 
Mawmeprivwy,’ with Pol. i. II. 4. 
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speech, and since, after all, the whole incident depends on so comparatively 
inferior an authority as Dio, since lastly there is a natural explanation of how 
it arose in the Roman annalists’ desire to justify their countrymen in the very 
delicate question of who was guilty in opening the First Punic war, it does 
not seem necessary to suppose that the challenge to arbitration is really a 
fact, 

If, however, it is to be accepted, there is only one way of explaining it. 
It is fairly well established that in the situation before Messana, both Romans 
and Carthaginians were posing as anxious for peace: thus the Carthaginian 
general actually sent back the Roman ships that had fallen into his hands,’ 
and even Polybius in his very summary account notices that the Roman consul 
Claudius made overtures for peace. It is obvious also that on neither side 
was there any sincerity in these offers, except in so far as the Carthaginians 
would doubtless have preferred to retain Messana without the necessity of 
fighting Rome for it. In that case Gaius Claudius by his insincere offer of 
arbitration was really trying to put the Carthaginians into an ambiguous 
position in the eyes of the Sicilians. We may reasonably suppose that he 
learnt this unworthy trick from the Greeks of Magna Graecia and Sicily, 
perhaps from the Mamertines themselves, or more probably from the members 
of his own fleet, which was composed of vessels from the Greek cities of 
Naples, Tarentum, Locri, etc. Thus the first contact on a large scale 
between Rome and Greek communities introduced the idea of public 
arbitration to the Romans: most of them rejected it, but it was not un- 
welcome to one of the most wide-awake members of that progressive clan, 
the Claudii. 

Up to this point, the instances considered are supposed to have occurred 
before the influx of Greek ideas into Rome, the last marking, perhaps, a 
transition stage. The difficulty has been that all our records of those 
instances are dated after that influx. The problem was to disentangle the 
attitude of Roman statesmen, who directed the Roman policy when those 
instances occurred, from the attitude of later writers who recorded them. 
Accepting the evidence of these writers where they deal with facts, we found 
that the Roman attitude was to reject arbitration, as in the case of Pyrrhus 
and Tarentum. On the other hand, their evidence was doubted when it was 
presented in the form of speeches, either quoted or alluded to, not only 
because ancient historians here allowed themselves free scope with regard to 
anachronism and improbabilities generally, but because there seemed a special 
motive which produced allusions to arbitration. For these allusions all seemed 
to go back to the same source, the Roman annalists. As they are known, 
firstly, to have been most biassed in their treatment of history and, secondly, 
to have been extraordinarily influenced by the fashionable Greek writers and 
writings of their day, it seemed likely that they occasionally used the new 

1 Dio Cassius, /r. 43. 8. 
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idea of arbitration to help out their system of ethical cause and effect in 
human affairs, where it halted. Yet it would be bold to maintain that the 
allusions to arbitration in early Roman history have so little foundation in 
fact, were it not that as soon as we come to the time when Rome began her 
wars for and with the Greeks, she is found in every instance to reject the idea 
of arbitration with ever increasing dislike. 

8. At the moment when Rome was brought into actual contact with the 
Greeks of the mainland, she found the principles of arbitration and mediation 
in the fullest operation among them.t These principles ultimately depended 
on the sense of relationship between the different branches of the Greek nation ; 
they felt themselves obliged to take notice of each other’s affairs, because they 
were all members of the same family. 

At the beginning of her career in the east Rome acknowledged this 
principle of the unity of the Greek nation in a marked way by sending 
envoys in 228 B.c. to the Aetolian and Achaean Leagues, Corinth and 
Athens, to explain her dealings with the IIlyrians. It would have been 
natural if she had continued from this point to imitate the Greek attitude. 
If the Greek nation had the right to be informed as to what happened to 
one of its members, it had necessarily the further right of expressing 
its views on any such event, either by coming forward of its own accord to 
offer an opinion, ze. by mediation, or by waiting until a member should ask 
for it, ze. by arbitration. But with the exception of the one embassy in 
228 B.C., the Romans seem to have had no mind to submit themselves, like 
any Greek city, to the public opinion of Greece. Not only did the Second 
Illyrian war of 219 B.c. call forth no similar embassy, but repeated attempts 
at mediation by neutral states between Rome, the Aetoli and Philip were 
refused by Rome,’ to the great annoyance of the Aetoli, who at last got so tired 
of the inexplicable attitude of their allies, that they concluded a separate 
peace through the good offices of Egypt, Rhodes, Chios and Mitylene. 
Rome therefore found herself obliged to be a little less uncompromising, and 
when the Epirots applied for permission to make overtures on their own 
behalf to Philip, the Roman general yielded in his principles to the extent 
of making this an opportunity for himself meeting Philip on Epirot soil 
and there concluding peace.* Yet this hardly amounted to an admission 
that zeutral peoples, such as Chios and Mitylene, had the right to interfere 
with an offer of mediation or arbitration; it was simply allowing an ally to 
make the first step towards opening negotiations. 

9g. The distinction between neutral and ally was important in Roman - 
eyes. It accounts for her action towards Athens and the Achaeans in the 
affair of the punitory expedition against the Boeotians in 196 B.c.: legati were 


1See collection of examples by Victor Berard, of. ves Mac. 3. Traces of similar negotiations are to be 
cit, p. 104, and also Pol. iv. 26; v. 24, 28, 100; xi. found in Liv. xxviii. 7. 14. 
4 et al., and Westermann, of. c7¢. p. 201. * Livy xxixi12.8, 

?The Roman attitude is well rendered in Appian, 
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sent by Flamininus ‘qui testarentur soczos iusto pioque se bello persecuturum 
Boeotos.* That this was no true case of arbitration is shown by the fact that no 
decision was asked for and by the subsequent attitude of the Achaei. For 
the Boeotians, being thoroughly frightened, sent envoys to Flamininus: ‘qui 
cum in castra non admitterentur, Achaei Atheniensesque superuenerunt. plus 
auctoritatts Achaet habuerunt deprecantes, quia, nt tmpetrassent pacem Loeoizs, 
bellum simul (sc. cum Romanis contra Boeotos) gerere decreuerant. per Achaeos 
et Boeotis copia adeundi adloquendique Romanum facta est.? Here the 
ex-parte attitude of the Achaeans is utterly inconsistent with the office of 
arbitrator or mediator: and yet it was just this er-parte attitude, which gave - 
their representations value in the eyes of the Roman general, which shows 
how ignorant the Romans were of the true meaning of arbitration or 
mediation. In fact, this was the first instance of that system, whereby one 
especially favoured ally might appear as pleader for a nation, to whom it 
was bound by alliance or otherwise, a privilege accurately described by the 
word ‘deprecantes, expressing as it does the attitude of the advocate and 
not of the judge.® The embassy of 196 B.C. is therefore not really parallel 
to that of 229 B.C.: that was an explanation to all Greeks, gud Greeks: this 
was an appeal to the Achaeans and Athenians only, gud Roman amzcz* 

10. This attitude of Rome was hardly yet fully understood by the 
Greeks. They still thought themselves entitled to call Rome before a third 
party in the usual Greek way. This is perfectly clear from the case of the 
Aetoli and Antiochus. A decree is passed in the Aetolian meeting, summon- 
ing Antiochus ‘ad liberandam Graeciam dzsceptandumque inter Aetolos et 
Romanos’°® One party of the Aetolians, at least, meant this in earnest: of 
‘Phaeneas reconciliatore pacis et disceptatore de iis, quae in controuersia 
cum populo Romano essent, utendum potius Antiocho censebat quam duce 
belli: aduentum eius et maiestatem ad uerecundiam faciendam Romanis 
uim maiorem habituram quam arma.’® Phaeneas was overruled by Thoas, 
and Antiochus was elected ‘commander, so that we do not know what 
Rome would have said to a proposal for arbitration, though it is not difficult 
to make a very fair guess, arguing from the answer given to Philip of 
Macedonia eight years before this. When Philip thought to disarm his Roman 
judges, and professed his readiness to submit his disputes with Greek cities 
to the arbitration of some power friendly with both, in the usual Greek way, 
the Roman commissioners replied with some scorn that they did not see 
how that course would lessen his wrongdoings, or explain away the patent 

1Liv. xxxiil. 29. 8. Athens from 229 B.c. according to Zonaras, viii. 19 D, 
2¢bid. § 10. certainly from before 205 B.c., Liv. xxix. 12. 14. 
’ Other instances of this are plentiful: e.g. Athens For the Boeotian connection with Athens, Achaea 
and Rhodes on behalf of the Aetoliin 190 B.c., Liv. and the whole anti-Aetolian league, c% Pol. iv. 15. I, 
Xxxviil. 6. 4, 7. 4$ ZXXVili. 3.07, 9. 3, 10. 204-63 25. 13 Liv. xxxith, fo 2p ame 
cf. Xxxvili. 9. 6. ® Livi SEV 3 9aes 


4The amzcitia with Achaea dates from two years 6 Liv. xxxv. 45. 3. 9. 
before this incident, Liv. xxxil. 19. I sgg.; that with 
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fact that he had been the first to take up arms: ‘si quas quererentur belli 
clades ciuitates, foret, euellent 
populorum, cum quibus se usurum. Consul nihil 
ad id quidem arbitro aut iudice opus esse dicere: cui enim non apparere 


eae cum quibus_bellatum arbitro quo 


pax utrisque  fuisset, 
ab eo, qui prior arma intulisset, iniuriam ortam, nec Philippum ab ullis bello 
lacessitum priorem uim omnibus A few moments before the 
consul had been insisting that claims of the Greek states against Philip for 
property raided in war should be adjusted by means of ~vecuperatores, or 
private arbitrators:? the contrast of his views on the Greek form of public 
arbitration is sufficiently striking. 

I1. By 169 B.c. the attitude of Rome was very clear and very uncom- 
promising. Even Prusias, who was definitely on the Roman side,’ was hardly 
allowed to plead in the most humble fashion for his brother-in-law, Perseus.‘ 
The ambassadors of Ptolemy are advised to abstain from making any attempt 
at mediation. In spite of this the Rhodians took upon themselves to demand 
that Rome should submit her quarrel with Perseus to arbitration. Livy 
himself cannot contain his indignation at the idea. The sincerity of the 
Rhodian offer was certainly open to doubt, owing to the pronounced pro- 
Macedonian sentiments of a section of the Rhodians, yet it hardly deserved 
the contempt and scorn that the Roman senate poured on it: 


fecisse P’ 1 


‘ne nunc quidem haec sine indignatione legi audiriue posse certum habeo. inde 
existimari potest, qui habitus animorum audientibus ea patribus fuerit. Claudius nihil 
responsum auctor est, tantum senatus consultum recitatum, quo Caras et Lycios liberos 
esse iuberet populus Romanus litterasque extemplo ad utramque gentem_ senatus 
consultum indicatum mitti... alii responsum esse tradunt, populum Romanum et 
principio eius belli haud uanis auctoribus compertum habuisse, Rhodios cum Perseo 
rege aduersus rem publicam suam occulta consilia inisse, et si id ante dubium fuisset, 
legatorum paulo ante verba ad certum redegisse, et plerumque ipsam se fraudem, 
etiamsi initio cautior fuerit, detegere. Rhodios nunc in orbe terrarum arbitria belli 
pacisque agere, Rhodiorum nutu arma sumpturos positurosque Romanos esse? iam 
non deos foederum testis, sed Rhodios habituros? itane tandem? ni pareatur iis 
exercitusque de Macedonia deportentur, uisuros esse, quid sibi faciendum sit? quid 
Rhodii uisuri sint, ipsos scire; populum certe Romanum deuicto Perseo, quod prope 
diem sperent fore, uisurum ut pro meritis cuiusque in eo bello ciuitatis gratiam 
dignam referat.’? . 

Here is the Roman manifesto, which informs the Greeks that they can never 
expect the Roman nation to submit to arbitration like one of themselves. 

This is the last instance of an attempt at arbitration during the period 
when the Romans were becoming acquainted with Greek ideas and practices. 
apud senatum futurum ; petere, si possent inducere in 
animum, ut finiant iras. 

5 Pol. xxviii. 1. 8. of 6€ wept rov Timddeov . . . rept 


. THS Siadvdoews ovK EOdppnoav eireiv Mapkod cvuBov- 
Nevoavros avrots Aiuidlov. 


1 Liv. xxxii. 10. 5-7. 

27bid. §33 see p. 244. 

3 Liv. xliv. 10. 12 and see note 4. 

4Liv. xliv. 14. 6. 7. Prusiae preces magis quam 
postulatio fuere profitentis et ad id tempus se cum 


Romanis stetisse et, quoad bellum foret, staturum : 
ceterum cum ad se a Perseo legati uenissent de finiendo 
cum Romanis bello, ei se pollicitum deprecatorem 


6 Liv. xliv. 14. 5. 8, cf 29. 7 and xlv. 23. II sgg. 
7 Liv. xliv. 14, 15. 
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The general conclusion that may be drawn from all these examples is that 
public arbitration (except in so far as the vecuperatores sometimes had acted 
as public arbitrators) was perhaps known to, but certainly not practised by 
the Romans before c. 250 B.C. The legend of the Roman arbitration between 
Ardea and Aricia is the only known case of interstate arbitration in Italy 
before that date, and there seem more difficulties in the way of retaining this 
legend than in that of rejecting it, from the point of view of early constitutional 
history generally. If we except this one isolated instance, there is no example 
of public intercity arbitration in Italy, prior to the coming in of Greek 
influences. Thus the famous arbitration of the brothers Minucii between 
Genua and Viturii is dated 117 B.C.) that between Pisa and Luna 168 B.c.,” 
between Ateste and Patavium 141 B.c.° It was the Pyrrhic war and sub- 
jugation of Magna Graecia, and the absorption of Sicily, which developed the 
idea of arbitration in its public form at Rome. Her wars in the east 
familiarised her with it. Her attitude is extremely curious. From the outset 
she had a vehement dislike to submit to arbitration or mediation herself, as 
she finally made quite clear in the Rhodian affair of 169 B.c. At the same 
time she apparently seized on the idea with avidity in order to apply it to her 
allies and subjects, not only to those in Greece, where the use of arbitration 
was indigenous, but to those in other parts of the world. There can be no 
doubt that Rome herself was the channel by which the practice was introduced 
to some extent in the west. The Latin cities constantly applied to her to 
arbitrate between them, and the Roman arbitration between Masinissa and 
Carthage threatened to become a scandal. In such public entanglements 
public arbitration of the Greek type was faithfully applied by Rome as a 
solvent. If she reserved for herself the privilege of being the arbitrating 
power in almost every case, objections were silenced by the thought that her 
pre-eminent position would also secure the effectiveness of the verdict; the 
ancient world might well have submitted to harder conditions for the sake of 
overcoming this salient problem of public arbitration. Scattered instances *# 
show, in addition, that in the case of friction between private individuals, she 
suggested something modelled on her own system of private arbitrators, the 
vecuperatores, and insisted that her suggestion should be adopted. Carrier and 
merchant of ideas to the ancient world, she seemed indeed to be bringing 
the blessings of Greek arbitration to the west, of Italian arbitration to the ~ 
east. 

This might seem to argue a great enthusiasm for the cause of arbitration. 
Yet a cursory examination of the innumerable cases in which Rome acted as 
arbitress brings out the fact that the idea involved was not the idea of 
arbitration pure and simple: it was the idea of protection given to a friend 
or ally. The Romans scarcely grasped the principle of arbitration as applied 


+ COLL, -v. 9940.1 190. ‘CLL 2a 
* Liv, xiv. 13," 10. 4 See p. 244. 
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to public affairs, because they were never able to grasp the principle of public 
neutrality, on which arbitration rests. They neither recognised neutrality as 
defensible in any other nation, nor did they think themselves justified in 
assuming such an attitude towards others. Rome did not stand as neutral 
towards the two powers, between whom she arbitrated, but identified herself 
with one cause or the other. She considered that she amply fulfilled her 
duty towards the world, as long as she identified herself with the injured and 
not with the injurers. The preliminary investigation necessary to allow her to 
decide which party was the injured often lent a false air of arbitration to her 
proceedings: but she herself never really claimed to be an arbitress among 
nations, but an avenger of the innocent: ‘regum, populorum, nationum fortus 
erat et refugzum senatus, says Cicero,’ and this had been the pretext for 
many of the most important wars waged by Rome. If an ally or friend felt 
himself wronged, the natural appeal was to Rome: if the appeal were in the 
least justified, often even if it were not, Rome would respond by lending the 
powerful protection of her name. The most usual course was for her to send 
an embassy to the offending power demanding cessation of the injury; if this 
was not effective, to take up arms, though that scarcely ever became necessary. 
This explains the very unmistakeable threats that often accompany her so- 
called arbitral decisions. It also explains the general rush—one can call it by 
no other word—of all nations and cities to the Roman senate to pour out 
their grievances: the importance of getting there first and of posing as the 
injured party was so enormous. In cases where two parties appealed simul- 
taneously against each other, there was something more like a true arbitral 
decision, eg. between the Narthakieis and Melitaeeis c. 150 B.C.,°> and between 
Samos and Priene in 136 B.c.*. The more usual course of events, when Rome 
definitely took up an er-farte attitude, is illustrated by the quarrels between 
Syria and Egypt,’ Syria and the Pergamid kingdom,® Rhodes and the Lycians 
and Carians,’ Philip and the Thessalians etc.,* Gentius and Issa,’ Masinissa and 
Carthage.” 

If Rome’s attitude towards arbitration, in the form of an appeal in 
disputed international issues to a neutral and disinterested power, shows that 
she disliked it, by her refusal to submit to it herself, her attitude in mis- 
applying it to her allies shows that she did not even understand it. In 
attempting to analyse the causes of this attitude, some stress may be laid on 
the fact that the practice of arbitration had deteriorated, and was being used 


. De off. a. 8. 26. © Liv. xxxi. &. 9, 27. 1. 

ALiv. xiv. 22, 5. POIs Exit, 5p GRR .04 SRR Ks 58S 8 oe OVS 27's 
3 Dittenberger, Sy/loge Zuscr. Graec.? i. no. 307. Liv. xli, 6. 8-12; xliv. 15. 1; xlv, 25.6; App. res 
4 Dittenberger, of. cz¢. i. no. 315. Syr. 44. 

ete 20) 27.05 XXVils 19} xXxvili I$ xxix) 27; SPol. xvi 34} xxi. 9, 15, £7, 19:3 Liv., xxxix. 24; 


ae geri, 20,. 80% Xi, 20,5 +) xiv. £2, 3,33. 1-9, «6,33 5. xl 2.7: 

23. 12; App. ves Syr. 2, 3, 66; Justin, xxx. 3. 3-4; * Liv. sli: 26. 2. 

Sexi. 13 xxxiv. 3. 1-4; Val. Max. vi. 4. 3; Vell. 0-Pol, xxx. 23 Liv. xxxiv. 62.°55 App. res Pun. 
Peer 4, 10.21.23 Diod. Sic, xxx. 25 xxxi.°2. 67-609. 
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unworthily by the Greeks themselves by the time that they brought it to the 
notice of Rome. Perhaps more weight may be put on the idea—still so firmly 
ingrained in the Roman nation at that time—of the more or less direct 
intervention of the Gods in public affairs; for if the Gods were prepared to 
punish the wrongdoers, and to reward the innocent with victory, it was un- 
necessary and indeed almost impious to relegate the decision to the judgment 
of any human. But after all the Romans cannot be absolved of allowing 
mere national prejudice to harden their hearts and blind their understanding : 
it hurt their pride to submit themselves to the opinion of any other people: 
they posed as superior to their environment. Had they carried out with 
sincerity their self-imposed mission of being protectors of the weak, not much 
harm would have been done, but, as it was, they only succeeded in stifling the 
sensible and humanitarian practice of arbitration. 
LOUISE E. MATTHAEI, 


wep U LIONS TO THE STUDY OF FINAL -s 
DN Gree AD VER RS, 


A SUFFIX -s, the nature of which has not yet been satisfactorily explained, 
occurs in several categories of Greek words, in some, cada, Kaxa@s, adOis, per- 
manent, in others, audi, audis, ‘mobile’ Brugmann’s suggestion, G.G*. § 2509, 
that the suffix in both these cases is the same, is supported by ovtw, ovTws, 
which must be assumed to stand in the same morphological relation to otros 
as kadws to cados. Still the question arises why we have ovrw and ovtws side 
by side, like wéyps and péxpis, but never *xado@ beside cad@s. May the suffix 
in either case be, after all, of different date or origin, or both? The identity 
of the -> with the suffix in d-s, woAXaki-s, Brugmann, 2d. § 295, considers 
doubtful, though on the face of it one would be inclined rather to class the 
‘mobile’ -¢ of méxpi-s and woAAaxi-s together, against the permanent -s of xadas, 
and analogical extension, Brugmann, 26. § 259, would be more reasonably 
assumed for the former than for the latter. 

A similar -> is found by Kretschmer, Zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Dialekte, Glotta, i. p. 55, in pos, tapos, beside rpo, wpo-ti, pro, and in 7ro-s 
beside zo-ri. I propose to begin with an examination of this family of words. 
Formally we cannot well separate apos and zapos from apa, wépa, Tepl, 
Prellwitz, W6% p. 362, nor these again from -opos; throughout we have 
obviously different case forms of the same stem. If on the one hand we 
compare ddpos with dapétpa, ToApun tolerare with radas, TaAayToy, and, on the 
other, dopos and didpos, Fapny, apvos and zoXvppyy, we see that there is no 
objection to taking both zpos and wapos as nominatives, to which the abl. will 
then be * prod, Lat. pro. Of this use of the nominative case we have an ex. 
in trans, Walde, Lat. Etym. Wo. p. 634; and instances of the same case in 
adverbial function are probably dag, wv€, Brugmann, G.G*.§ 167. 

Another possibility, moreover, seems open to us. If, as Streitberg, //”. ili. 
305 ff. has made probable, pés, rws go back to original *pédos, *odos, may 
we not assume in similar relation to zopos, *wépos, a hypothetical *zwp, *myp? 
From consideration of the paradigm of ksham, x@ov, gen. kshmas xOovds, dat. 
xXaual, we may assume that in monosyllabic words oblique cases with the 
accent on the ending had the weakest grade of all in the stem: Gk. zodos, 
modi and Lat. pedis, pede, therefore, show the introduction of the vowel of the 
nom. to avoid the difficult combination *ddos, etc. Hirt, Ad/aut, p. 198, or the 
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0, e€, represent reduced grades of 6, é, Hirt, 2d. p. 6. Now when the reduced 
syllable contains not a stop, like zodds, pedis, but a liquid, the consonant could 
be treated in two ways, as we see from a comparison of dapéerpa, xauat, kshami 
with édpyoa, didpos, kshmas. Keeping this in view we can construct the 
following paradigm : 

*por, *pér ) >>? Latoper 

*paros, *prés > wapos, pos. 

*pardi, *prai > aapat, prae. 

*parm > Tapa. 

*pér, *péri > grep, f Per, wear 


al 


The question now arises in what relation we are to suppose the forms 
mpoti ott mos to stand to the above paradigm. To say that to the ,/ per 
por a suffix -ti is added is not quite a satisfactory explanation. An examin- 
ation of certain other ‘irregularities’ in Greek morphology will, I think, give 
the clue to a more scientific explanation of these forms. The variation between 
nom. and oblique cases in Lat. zter ztineris, femur feminis, recur tecinoris, Gk. 
oKwp GKaTOS, wap wmraros, has made us familiar with the fact that a certain 
number of words had from the beginning, or as far back as we can go, a 
regular variation of -r stem in nom. with -%z stem in oblique cases, Holgar 
Pedersen, 7-2” st@mme, K.Z. Xxxii. 240. Instances like Skr. cdkrt, caknas, yakrt, 
Hap, iecur, cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 432, show a dental beside the 
y in the nom. (cf. also Lat. sal< *sald, J. Schmidt, Pluralbildung der idg. 
Sprachen, 182, 253). The inevitable result of this existence of different stems 
side by side in the same paradigm was the intrusion of the stem of the oblique 
cases into the nom. and vice versa. Examples of this confusion are numerous: 
iter itineris, tecur tecinoris, daywap dapaptos, Pedersen, 2. p. 244, cxwp, O. Isl. 
skarn, Noreen, Adbriss der urgerm. Lautlehre, p. 78. A further fact in con- 
nexion with these nouns is the existence beside them, often in the same 
language, of vowel stems from the same roots. Thus beside Skr. cakrt we have 
Gr. xo7pos, Lat. penna < *petna implies a gen. *petnos, nom. “*petr beside 
Gk. rrepov, Eng. feather, Pedersen, 20. p. 245. Walde, Wd. p. 459. Beside tdwp 
vdaros, O. Norse vatn, are -o stems in Skr. sam-udra-s, vépos; beside Lat. argentum 
stands dpyvupos, Pedersen, 20. p. 245, and beside Gothic vepn the Gk. 67Xov (so 
Pedersen, p. 258, with hesitation), We thus see that any original simplicity 
that may have existed in the paradigmata of these words has got thoroughly © 
obscured; and, further, that the consonantal stem has often, in one way or 
another, been changed into a vowel stem, or had a vowel stem substituted for 
it (cf. Brugmann, Archiv fiir lateinische Lexicographie u. Grammatik, xv. 
p.3n.2) In exx. like mukhatdas, agratas, Whitney”, § 1098b, we may explain 
the -zas as an inorganic suffix due to the working of Analogy. Analogy, to 
be sure, is a serviceable and willing ally, but no unnecessary burden should be 
added to its already too heavy load. If we found in Gk. forms like *udparos, 
*gxopatos doing duty as abl. gen. to Udpos, *oxdpos, we should, I think, be 
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entitled to look for their origin in the presence of the parallel nom. forms 
idwp, sxwp, and analyse them respectively as *idpntos, cxopnros, with the p of 
the nom. carried into the oblique cases as in dauapros. And further, if we 
found obviously locatival forms like *vdépati, *cxopati, we should be justified in 
explaining them as similar mixtures of parallel paradigms. So if we found in 
Gk. a form *zpari, and wished to bring it into connexion with zdpos, mpds 
(cf. Hirt, Ad/aut, § 797), a glance at the parallel forms tdpos sam-udra-s vdwp, 
$mAov vepn, etc., would surely afford a clue. Now Skr. prati may doubtless 
be identified with Gk. zpori, but it may equally well represent *prnti, an 
identification, by the way, which removes another supposed example of 
European o=Skr. a in open syllable. If we can see our way to crediting Gk. 
with a * pari, and remember that at the same time there was also zpos with 
precisely the same meaning, the origin of the actual zpo7: becomes immediately 
clear. But *zparti is not the form we expect from a paradigm like that of 
vdwp okwop, but * wari. That both *wpati and *qarti could very well have 
existed side by side in the same paradigm, the Lat. zecenzs and zectnoris are 
enough to assure us. Then as soon as *zpari had, under the influence of pds, 
become zpor, the change of wari to roti was inevitable; and the proportion 
mpott: woti:: mpos: x could result in only one form, zros. 

To all this argument the obvious objection will be: What grounds have 
we for supposing that a -w¢ stem parallel to zopos, para- ever existed? In 
answer it might be fairly urged that the attested existence of so many parallel 
-o0 and -rm paradigms—védpos vdwp water vatn, mrépoy Penna, Kpavos Képas, Ordo 
vépn—affords sufficient ground for the presumption that there were still others, 
this presumption being at the same time justified by our hypothesis explaining 
the facts. But apart from this, an -z stem to the ,/ per por may, I think, be 
found in rp. The vocalisation is difficult, but if we remember that zpeiy is 
the Cretan form, and further that Cretan also has side by side wpéoyus and 
mpelaryus, we may perhaps hazard the conjecture that py represents an original 
*-rpev, cf. Brugmann, G.G*. § 11 An. 2, § 53 An. 2. A more certain proof of 
a -z stem, or rather of the mixture of -7 and -z stems, to this ,/ is afforded 
by the Teutonic cognates, O.Icel. forn, M.H.G. vorn, O.Sax. firn, Kluge+ 
(4.7.) p. 85. The contamination of the two stems is precisely parallel to that 
in O.Icel. skarn: oxwp, and constitutes what I consider remarkably strong 
evidence for the correctness of the hypothesis that the ./ per por had a stem 
of the same type as that of vdwp, etc. 

In epic Greek we have in a large number of words the termination -qu, 
-gv doing duty for inst. loc. and abl., Brugmann, G.G*% § 478, Monro, 
Grammar of the Homeric Dialect*, § 154 ff., Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax, i. p. 274 ff. 
The termination is attached to -o stems, daxpvddi, ooredpu, ikpiopw; to -a 
stems, erépydi, de€itepndi, Bindi, jvopéndr; to diphthongal stems, vavg¢.; and 
to -¢ stems, odxergpi, o770erdt, dperg:, Monro, 2d, Further, we have also 
O 463, v 451, the termination -dig in Arxpidis. Cf. Giles, Manual?, § 323. 
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With this latter form of the suffix in Greek we should certainly identify the 
Skt. instrumental ending -bhis, which in its turn is an ablaut variation of the 
dat.-abl. ending -bhyas < *-bhies, Strachan, 5.B. xiv. p. 173. Cf. Thumb, Hand- 
buch des Sanskrits, § 232, who, however, seems to be unaware of the existence of 
-gis in Greek. -diy again stands in relation to Skt. -bhyam < *-bhieém, Hirt, 
der indogermanische Ablaut, § 378. -dis and -duy, then, are old case endings, and 
the origin of the form -g. is now clear. Forms like dyergu, vatdw=* vahob- 
hyam, naubhyam were analysed dxergu, vatdi+the common -y e@eAxvotixoy, and 
thus three case forms -d¢u, -giv, and -¢ig came to exist side by side. The 
question arises whether -gis like -bhyas was originally in Gk. confined to the 
plural or not. Cases like érépyqgu, IL 734, de€irepndt, t 480, Bindi, a 403, Monro, 
zb., show that -dui, -¢dw at any rate were used where the sense demands the 
singular. But Oeodiv, daxpvogir, weaOpogi, so far as the vocalism of the stem 
goes, may equally well be plural and have taken the place of an earlier *Meddus 
etc., after the endings -dqu, -gw, -¢is had ceased to be in living use. Cf. Thumb, 
Handbuch, p. 171. In K 458, avo pev... Kuvénv xepadrypw édovto, the sense 
undoubtedly calls for the plural: ce@adydi(v) then would formally be equivalent 
to balabhis. In 6yxergr again we have certainly a plural case form. The -s 
stem is otherwise found only in the plural, dyea, A 4. 419, Pindar, O/ 4. 20, 
Pyth. 9. 18: dxergt would then be parallel to Skt. mandbhyas. Dupidis itself 
can be nothing else than the inst. of an -. stem *Aikpi-s corresponding to 
matibhis, cf. Prellwitz, etym. wb*, p. 266. The history of the -g endings, then, 
we may suppose to have been this: -¢is was originally plural as it is Ampidis 
and as -bfyas is in Skt.; and -@w was dual. Cf. Ebel, Bectrage z.v. Spr. ii. 
p. 70. After -¢: had been evolved from -dw as explained above, and these 
endings had dropped out of living usage, the -> forms in their turn were 
analysed -¢di ta -¢ égeXxvotiuov. Thus popular etymology made -dw, -dis 
variants of one original form -d., and absolutely identical in meaning. Which 
form was used on any particular occasion would depend entirely on metrical 
considerations. That -dis dropped out of use was due to the circumstance 
that the presence of so many forms with vy éd. adaptable to metrical emergencies 
pointed to -¢w and not to -dis as the natural form to use where -gi was 
impossible. This disappearance of -dis in favour of -di and -d¢w, and the total 
confusion of the latter forms, could of course take place only after -¢is had 
come to be felt as -gi-s, and a -> was at the disposal of the Greek language. — 

May we claim this -> of the instrumental plural as the starting point of 
forms like méxpis, toAAaks, etc.? The first objection to our doing so would 
probably be this: If -dis failed to maintain its ground against -g and -dw in 
the paradigm of the same noun, how can it be supposed to have affected forms 
like méxpi(s), with which it had no formal connection? An examination of the 
exx. shows that ‘mobile’ -; is confined to adverbs, zoAXaki-s, ayxpi-s, audi-s, 
evQu-s, Rhod. dzru-s, aiOi-s, wéputi-s. The ending -w, on the other hand, apart 
from éott-v, eict-v, etc, is a nominal termination. For zoAAakiv, rocaxw, etc., 
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peculiar to Doric dialects, cf. Brugmann, G.G*. §§ 249, 296. 10. This division 
of labour between the two suffixes -y and -s, I think, sufficiently explains why, 
on the supposition that forms like Aupidi-s furnished one starting point for 
‘mobile’ -s, this suffix, unlike -y, disappeared from the noun paradigm. Instru- 
mental plural forms are used in Skt. in adverbial function, aktubhis, cdndis, 
canakats, pavacats, tavisibhis, Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar’, p. 409. Case forms 
of the dual do not appear to be used in adverbial function, and it is obvious 
that occasions for such use of the dual must have been rare. We are, therefore, 
entitled to assume that in the earliest Greek instrumental forms of the Arcpidi-s 
type were employed in adverbial function, while still standing side by side with 
the dual -@w in the paradigm of the noun. -gy forms were not used as adverbs, 
and so after these case forms had disappeared from the living language, the 
-; of gis, now analysed as -di-s, was attached solely to adverbs, while -giw was 
retained as a traditional form in the noun paradigm. 

Above it is assumed that -¢ forms were secondary and deduced from dual 
and plural -@w and -gis. The argument will not suffer if -¢: is supposed to 
have been an original case ending of the singular, differing from the plural only 
by the addition of -s to the latter. That the acc. sing. and plur. are related in 
the same way seems now to be an abandoned theory, but a theory, it appears to 
me, which derives support from at least one other pair of cases. In the -o 
stems, the loc. end in -o and -oior in the sg. and plur. respectively, the Skt. 
form corresponding to the latter ending in esw. Now in Skt. all the plural 
cases of mas. and fem. nouns end in -s, with the exception of the gen. and the 
loc. The gen. termination has cognates in other languages, and is, so to speak, 
beyond the range of impeachment; but the fact that the loc. suffix in Gk. and 
Skt. differs only in the final vowel, and that, apart from that vowel, the case in 
both languages is merely the loc. sg. -€, -outs, makes it almost necessary to 
suppose that the -- in Gk. and the -u in Skt. are later additions. For the 
existence of a -u suffix in Skt. the presence side by side of agna and agnau, 
bharat and bharatu, Thumb, Handbuch, § 421, seem to offer evidence. And it 
we compare véput: and parut, bharamasi and bharamas, dépopmes, aiés and ave, 
udan and udani, the evidence for an idg. -z suffix appears equally strong. 
Acvesu and ‘row then represent an original *ekodis+-u, -ii We can now 
assume that the earliest Greek had a loc. sg. and a loc. plur. in -o stems 
differing only in the addition of -; to the latter. How this fact may have led 
to an adverbial ‘mobile’ -; becomes now clear. 

The use, principally in poetry, of the plural in sg. sense is familiar. Cf. Kurt 
Witte, Singular u. Plural, Forschungen tiber Form u. Geschichte der griechischen 
Poesie, and Glotta, i. 132 ff., Delbriick, V7. Syntax, i. p. 162. otkoe and otkors, and 
many other pairs, sg. and pl., of words with local reference, were used in pre- 
cisely the same sense, and the result was bound to be the ‘detachment’ of -s. 
It was felt that the -» could be left out or inserted at will, was, in fact, precisely 
parallel to v éperx. Cf. Giles, Manual of Comparative Philology”, pp. 287, 288. 
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The formation of the plural case ending by the addition of -¢ to the sg. 
is to be seen also, I believe, in the -o stem, dat. sg. -d:, and the so-called inst. 
plu. -d.s, agvais, trou, wilkais, Nuvlantis, cf. Giles, 26. § 323, Thurneysen, 8.2. 
Vili. p. 269, n. 2. From this plural form, whatever its original meaning may have 
been, we can, I think, derive a very important class of adverbs in -s. Bechtel, 
FHlauptprobleme d. tdg. Lautlehre, in discussing the long diphthong du, comes to 
the conclusion, p. 275, that Doric Bés is the original form of the nom. sg. and not 
an analogical formation from the acc. sg. Bav, and compares Lat.°bds. The 
Attic Bots he would attribute to the influence of BoFos, BoFes, etc. For Brug- 
mann, on the other hand, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik, § 146 Anm., the 
only certain condition for the disappearance of the second component of du is 
the following -m of the acc. sg. Cases like dhartS, 0%\vs, félare, at the same 
time induce him to allow simplification of i >€ before any consonant whatever, 
and partly in final position, agnau, agna, etc. J. Schmidt, again, K.Z. 27, 305, 
holds that €i becomes € before cons. and when final, while 6i and ai remain. 
In the discussion of these diphthongs a broad distinction should, I think, be 
made between those that are medial, as in dharus, O7A\vs, and those that are 
final, including here the diphthong followed by -m and -s, and for this reason 
that the surroundings of the medial diphthong are constant, while those of the 
final are subject to change. The importance of the variation of the following 
sounds in determining the appearance of at any rate one diphthong, ev, is well 
known; the preposition éve before a vowel, Cret. éve dp0dv, remains unchanged ; 
before a consonant, és tov, Brugmann, G.G*. 74, the second component disappears 
without a trace. A similar sandhi-variation I assume took place also in the 
case of the long diphthongs; and so instead of explaining Bovs: Bas as due to 
analogical influence, I would make Bois: Bas a parallel to évg: és, so gaus, n. sg.: 
gas, n. pl. < *gauns, and the retention of the two forms parallel to the -au and 
-a of the Skt. dual. The disappearance of the second component of a long -z 
diphthong we have in Lat. vés, rébus, Skt. ras, ram, rasu < *réi-. That a Skt. 
form *rais has not survived I would attribute to an accident of the same kind 
as has given us Ala and Ziv, but vya and vavy, instead of assuming with Schmidt 
that in éi the -, disappears before consonants and when final, while oi and ai 
remain. If we assume rather that variation in the representation of long 
diphthongs is the result of the existence of ‘sentence doublets, as I have sug- 
gested Bows: Bas is, then we immediately have a satisfactory explanation of 
Gk. adverbs in -ws. Just as we get from *gous, according to the following 
sound, Bovs or Bas, so from the instrumental plural *néudis we get veo or 
vews, with, as we should expect, slurred accent, cadws, etc. This adverbial 
ending is comparatively rare in Homer, Monro’, p. 95, but the instrumental 
plural is used adverbially in Skt, Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar?, § 1112, and 
the extension of -ws forms in later Greek need not excite more surprise than 


e.g. the almost universal use of the -s plural in modern English. 


J. FRASER. 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 
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AMONG the problems of ancient history of which no solution has yet been 
generally recognized as definitive is that of the battle-field where the struggle 
between Pompey and Caesar was decided. Colonel Leake’s exposition! was 
rejected by von Goler? and Sir William Napier?; and the paper* in which he 
endeavoured to vindicate it produced little effect. Napier and von Goler con- 
structed theories which were vitiated by the misleading maps on which they 
worked. M. Léon Heuzey, the chief of the Macedonian mission which collected 
information for the contemplated final volume of Napoleon‘the Third’s Azstoire 
de Jules César, performed a valuable service by preparing, with the aid of an 
engineer officer, M. Laloy, the first trustworthy survey of the Pharsalian region ; 
but his dissertation on the battle,> published in 1886, was bitterly derided by 
Colonel Stoffel,© who, however, appropriated his predecessor’s maps without 
acknowledgment. About the same time Mr. Perrin published in the American 
Journal of Philology’ a valuable article, which, although it convinced many that 
the battle had been fought, as von Goler, Napier, and Long® maintained, on 
the northern bank of the Enipeus, was necessarily written without any know- 
ledge of the works of Heuzey and Stoffel. In the following year the latter 
published his continuation of Napoleon’s history, and announced that he had 
discovered the site of the battle on the southern bank, adding that any man 
with a competent knowledge of war could find it for himself in half a day? 
It is to be regretted that he did not examine the views of the consummate 
military expert who differed from him; but he was ignorant of English, and 
was, perhaps, unaware that Napier had by anticipation condemned the premisses 
upon which his ‘discovery’ rested. His great authority, however, as a military 
topographer gave currency to his opinion; and it was not until 1896 that it 
was seriously challenged in an interesting article by Professor Postgate, 
prefixed to his edition of the seventh book of Lucan’s Pharsalia. Neverthe- 
less Stoffel continued to hold the field until 1907, when Dr. Kromayer brought 


1 Travels in Northern Greece, iv. 1835, pp. 477-84. 5 Les opérations mil. de Jules César, pp. 104-35. 
2 Caesars gall. Krieg, etc. ii. 1880, pp. 149, 151-4. 6 Hist. de Jules César,—Guerre civile, ii. 1887, p. 
8G, Long, Decline of the Roman Republic, v. 1874, 240, n. I. 
pp. 220-1. 7Vol. vi. 1885, pp. 170-89. 
4 Trans. Roy. Soc. of Literature, 2nd ser. iv. 1853, 8 Decline of the Roman Republic, v. 213-21. 
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out his Anttke Schlachtfelder in Griechenland. The rough draft of the present 
paper had been virtually completed before I saw Dr. Kromayer’s book. With 
relentless logic he demolishes the theories of all those of his predecessors 
who agree with him in maintaining the claims of the southern against the 
northern bank of the Enipeus. But, like Stoffel, he does not seem to have 
known that Napier had ever discussed the question; and even in reply to the 
arguments of von Goéler! and Long he has nothing to say. 

It seems to me then that a paper which not only offers original remarks, 
but also represents and examines all the extant theories, may justify its 
existence. My principal object is to attract the criticism of a distinguished 
English scholar who is conversant with the whole history of the Civil War, and 
whose opinion, as he told me before I began to write, is opposed to my own, 
and also of Dr. Kromayer. If I have myself failed to find the truth, I may 
nevertheless in this way assist its discovery. I venture to express the hope 
that scholars who may notice this article will bear in mind that the case 
against the dominant theory, which places the battle-field on the southern bank 
of the Enipeus, has been argued by a military critic of the very first order— 
the historian of the Peninsular War—and that, if they think his reasons and 
those which I shall independently urge unsound, they will not ignore them. 


Ry 


It is now universally admitted that the Enipeus was the river which 
bisects the Pharsalian plain, and which is called in M. Heuzey’s map and in 
that of Stoffel the Little Tchinarli. In that part of its course which traverses 
the plain the river is between 60 and 70 metres broad: it is now sometimes 
quite dry in summer; and its banks, which are very steep, are 6 metres high I 
have not myself yet been able to explore the district ; but, although fuller informa- 
tion is desirable about the country on the northern bank, and especially the rivulets 
which intersect it, Laloy’s survey and the topographical descriptions of Leake. 
M. Heuzey, Stoffel, and especially Dr. Kromayer, have made it possible to 
dispense with personal exploration in estimating the various theories which have 
been already propounded,? and in endeavouring to determine the main question,— 
whether the battle-field is to be looked for north or south of the river. 


BG Ee 


The data furnished by Caesar are as follows. After leaving Metropolis he 
encamped on a suitable position in the open country (zz agris)—that is to say, 
in the Pharsalian plain—intending, as the crops were nearly ripe, to await 


1He gives reasons (pp. 288-9, zz/fra) for rejecting 2L. Heuzey, Les operations mil. de J.C. p. 105; J. 
von Goler’s theory, but does not answer his argu- Kromayer, Avztzke Schlachtfelder, etc. ii. 406. 
ments against placing the battle-field south of the 3Except perhaps that of von Gdler. See p. 289, 
Enipeus. infra. 
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Pompey’s arrival.' A few days later the united armies of Pompey and Scipio 
marched southward from Larissa and encamped on a hill.2 Caesar on several 
successive days offered Pompey battle, drawing up his army first at some little 
distance from Pompey’s camp, afterwards close to the hill: Pompey, on the 
other hand, formed his line on its lowest slopes (ad zufimas radices montis)—or, 
according to Dr. Kromayer’s interpretation of Caesar’s words, in the plain 
below the hill, but close to his own camp*%—apparently in the hope that Caesar 
would fight on unfavourable ground. Caesar, concluding that Pompey could 
not be induced to fight on equal terms, determined to break up his camp and 
keep on the move, with the object partly of facilitating his corn-supply, partly 
of wearing out Pompey’s troops, who were not accustomed to hard marching, 
and of finding some chance of bringing him to action. He had actually struck 
his tents when it was observed that Pompey’s army had advanced so far from 
camp that there seemed to be a chance of fighting on ground which was not 
unfavourable. It was afterwards ascertained that Pompey had been urged to 
fight by his whole staff* Pompey had 45,000 infantry as well as 2000 time- 
expired volunteers in line of battle: his right wing was protected by a stream, 
which Caesar does not name, but describes as rzwus quidam impeditis ripis (a 
rivulet with banks difficult to cross)—a description which leaves it doubtful 
whether the difficulty was due to the height of the banks or to swamps or other 
impassable ground in their immediate neighbourhood.®> Caesar adds that ‘for 
this reason’ [that is to say, because his right wing was protected by a stream 
with zmpeditis ripfis] Pompey had posted all his cavalry, archers, and slingers 
on his left.6 Caesar's cavalry were on his extreme right. While the infantry 
on both sides were engaged Pompey’s cavalry charged Caesar's, repulsed them, 
and began to turn Caesar’s right on their right flank. Thereupon six cohorts 
of infantry, which Caesar had kept in reserve in anticipation of this movement, 
charged and routed Pompey’s cavalry, who immediately took refuge on lofty 
hills (szontes altisstmos). His archers and slingers, who were thus left unpro- 
tected, were destroyed ; and the six cohorts, continuing their charge, outflanked 
his left wing and attacked them in the rear. At the same time Caesar brought 
his third line into action; and the Pompeian infantry, attacked simultaneously 
in front and rear, turned tail. They, or some of them (for Caesar's words— 
Pompetiants ex fuga intra uallum compulsis—are naturally not precise), fled into 
the camp, but did not stop to defend it, and continued their flight. Their 
example was soon followed by the troops who, before the battle, had been left 
to defend the camp, and who now fled ‘to lofty hills which adjoined the camp’ 
(2x altissimos montes qui ad castra pertinebant). Pompey, as soon as he saw 
the Caesarians inside, mounted a horse, galloped out by the rear gate, rode at 
full speed for Larissa, and presently made his way with an escort of 30 horse- 
men to the coast. After getting possession of the camp, Caesar began to throw 


PO.C; iol, 6 3, 4 B.C. iii. 84, §§ 1-2; 85, §§ 2-4; 86, § 1. 
wie. 82, §. 13°84, § 2; 85, § 1. 5 See P: 288, infra. 
3See p. 282, zujfra. B.C, ist. 88. 
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up a contravallation round the hill on which the Pompeians had taken refuge; 
and, as the hill was without water (quod its mous erat sine aqua), they began to 
retreat along the heights! towards Larissa. Thereupon Caesar sent part of his 
troops back to his own camp, ordered part to hold Pompey’s, and marched ‘by 
a more convenient route’ (commodiore ttinere) to intercept the fugitives. After 
advancing 6 Roman miles he formed line of battle, whereupon the fugitives 
halted on a hill which was washed by a stream. Although it was now near 
night, he proceeded to cut off the hill from the stream by an earthwork in 
order to prevent them from getting water in the night. At dawn they descended 
into the plain and surrendered. Caesar then ordered fresh legions to come 
from camp to join him, sent those which were with him back to camp, and 
made his way on the same day to Larissa, which is about 27 Roman miles 
from the Enipeus.? 

It will have been observed that Caesar mentions no place-name in con- 
nexion with the battle except Larissa. Appian, however, remarking that Pompey 
encamped opposite Caesar in the neighbourhood of Pharsalus, and that the two 
camps were 30 stades, or three Roman miles and three-quarters, apart,> adds 
that the armies were drawn up between Pharsalus and the Enipeus ;* while, on 
the other hand, the author of Bellum Alexandrinum, Frontinus,* Eutropius,’ and 
Orosius® all agree that the battle was fought at Palaepharsalus, The author of 
Bellum Alexandrinum, however, in another passage speaks of ‘the battle of 
Pharsalus’;® and Plutarch,!? Polyaenus,4 and Suetonius™ do the same. 

Plutarch says that on the morning of the battle, before Pompey’s offensive 
movement was discerned, Caesar was about to march to Scotussa*; that Pompey’s 
camp was ‘close to marshy ground’ (pos éAwdeot ywpiow)'*; and that Brutus 
escaped after the battle by a gate leading to ‘a marshy spot full of water and 
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reeds’ (pos Tomov éAwdyn Kai werTov VdaTwY Kat KaAapou). 

Frontinus* states that Pompey ‘posted 600 horsemen on his right flank 
close to the river Enipeus, which both by its channel and by its overflow made 
the locality impassable’ (Cz. Pompeius ... dextro latere DC equttes propter flumen 


1The MS. reading (2. 97, § 2) is (diffisi ei loco 
relicto monte uniuersi) zw¢rzs ezus (Larisam uersus se 
recipere coeperunt). As this is nonsense, numerous 
emendations (H. Meusel, Zex. Caes. Tab. Coniect. 
p- 90), most of which are justly ignored by editors, 
have been proposed. The one commonly accepted is 
tugzs etus ; but Meusel (C./. Caearzs comm. de b.c. 1906, 
P- 342) reads zugzs zzs on the ground that ‘this hill 
[one of the hills on the ‘‘ massif” of Karadja-Ahmet, 
selected by Stoffel] has no zugum.’ 

The uncertainty of the text matters nothing; for 
the fugitives would undoubtedly have retreated as far 
as possible on high ground in order to keep the 
tactical advantage which it afforded them. 

2 B.C. iii. 89, 8§ 3-43 93-8. 

3(Iloumyios) dvrecrparomédevoaro Kaloap. epi 
Pdpoarov, Kal tpidkovra aradlovs addpAwy dretxov 
(8.42. SOs) 

4(Ilouarjios) mapéracce rovs Novrovs és 7d merdtu 


Papoddou Te wédews kal "Evuréws moramov, @vOa cal 6 
Kaioap avridtexdome (20. 75). 

5>Caesar .. . Palaepharsali rem feliciter gerebat 
(Bell. Alex. 48, § 1). 

6Cn. Pompeius aduersus C. Caesarem Palaepharsali 
triplicem instruxit aciem (S¢ra¢. ii. 3, § 22). 

7deinde in Thessalia apud Palaeopharsalum .. . 
dimicauerunt (20). 

Shic exitus pugnae ad Palaeopharsalum fuit (vi. 15, 
§ 27). 

®Pharsalici proelii (Be//. Alex. 42, § 3). I assume 
that Pharsalrcz is the adjective of Pharsalus and not 
of Pharsalia (the Pharsalian district) But for my 
purpose the point is immaterial. 

10 Caesar, 52; Cato, 55-63; Cicero, 39; Antonius, 
8, 62; Brutus, 6; Otho, 13. 

Ui vill, 23,8 25. 

13 Caesar, 43. 

sah {Bids 


2 Divus Julius, 35. 
14 Brutus, 4. 
16 Strat. ii. 3, § 22. 
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Enipea, qui et alueo suo et alluuie regionem impedierat ... . locauit), and that 
Caesar ‘ posted his left on marshes, in order to avoid being outflanked’ (C. Caesar 
sinistrum latus, ne circumueniri posset, admouit paludibus). 
substantially the same. 

We have seen that four ancient writers, one of whom, the author of Bel/um 
Alexandrinum, was in Caesar’s confidence, locate the battle-field ‘at Palaephar- 
salus’; and since the author of Bellum Alexandrinum in one passage puts it at 
Palaepharsalus and in another speaks of ‘the battle of Pharsalus,’ we are 
entitled to suppose that Appian, who was notoriously a bad _ geographer, 
may have used the word Papcandos carelessly for IlaXaapoados. This sup- 
position is not weakened but strengthened by the fact that three other ancient 
writers name Pharsalus as the site; for every one will admit that those 
who mentioned Palaepharsalus meant Palaepharsalus; whereas nothing is more 
likely than that Pharsalus—the name which was common to the old town and 
the new—should have been loosely used to designate the former. Unfortunately 
direct evidence as to the position of Palaepharsalus is wanting. Pharsalus was 
undoubtedly on the site of Fersala, about 3 miles south of the Enipeus. Stoffel ? 
is inclined to place Palaepharsalus north of the river between Orman Magoula 
and Lazarbogha, where there are traces of ancient ruins; but this is a mere guess. 
M. Heuzey* thought that he had found the site on Kontouri, a hill just south of 
the Enipeus and about 8 miles west-north-west of Fersala. But Mr. Perrin 4 
has made a serious attempt to solve the problem. Referring to a statement of 
Strabo'—that the Thetidium was ‘near both the Pharsali, the old and the 
new ’—he argues that ‘the phrase... has no particular force and can with 
difficulty be accounted for if the two Pharsali were close to each other, or if 
either was very much nearer than the other to the Thetidium, or on the same 
line with it as the other. It is,’ he continues, ‘most naturally accounted for if 
Palaepharsalus and Pharsalus were approximately equidistant from the Thetidium. 
In that case, as Pharsalus lay at the extreme southern edge of the Pharsalian 
plains, Palaepharsalus would naturally be looked for towards the north or north- 
east. Mr, Perrin then examines a passage in Polybius,® from which it may be 
inferred that the Thetidium was ‘on the right of the Enipeus, on a line running 
south of Scotussa from Pherae westward, and on a military route between 
Eretria and Scotussa. These details,’ he observes, ‘enable us to locate it [about 
8 miles] N.E. of Pharsalus, nearly if not exactly where Colonel Leake [and 
M. Heuzey ’] identified it with ruins then visible’; and he infers that Palaepharsalus 
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Lucan’s! testimony is 


1 at iuxta fluuios et stagna undantis Enipei (Geogr. ix. 5, § 6). This passage alone proves, 


Cappadocum montana cohors et largus habenae 
Ponticus ibat eques 
(Pharsalia, vii. 224-6). 
2 Guerre civil, ii. 244. 
3 Les optrations mil. de J.C. p. 133. 
4 American Journal of Philology, vi. 1885, pp. 
178-9. 
Séy 6 TH xwWpa Ta’Ty Kal Td Ocerlderdy eore rAHoLov 
Ttav Papocdduv dudow, THs Te Tadads Kal THs véas 


against the view of Leake, that Palaepharsalus and 
Pharsalus were not on the same hill, but that their 
sites were distinct. Moreover, as von Gdéler observes 
(Caesars gall. Krieg, etc. ii. 151), ‘if Old and New 
Pharsalus had been so closely connected, no writer 
would have described the battle as ‘‘at Palaepharsalus,” 
but simply as ‘‘at Pharsalus.”’ 

6 xviii. 3, §§ 1-6. 

7 Les opérations mil. de J.C. Pl. vii. 
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was north of the Enipeus and probably west of ‘the main route between Larissa 
and Pharsalus. Kiepert+ places it actually on the road. 

Mr. Perrin’s arguments appear to me to establish a probability in favour of 
placing Palaepharsalus, which was, beyond question, entirely distinct from 
Pharsalus, north of the Enipeus. I engage to raise this probability to 
certainty. 

Nobody will venture to reject the authoritative statement that the battle was 
fought ‘at Palaepharsalus’; and nobody who accepts this statement will deny 
that Palaepharsalus must have been nearer to the battle-field than Pharsalus, and 
that the battle-field would not have been named after Palaepharsalus if it had 
been not only hard by Pharsalus but also separated from Palaepharsalus by the 
broad and deep river-bed.? But if the battle-field was between Pharsalus and 
the river, it was almost in contact with Pharsalus; and it is impossible to point 
to any spot in the neighbourhood on which Palaepharsalus could have been 
situated. We shall see presently that of the five theories which locate the battle- 
field on the southern bank the only one which can be defended with the least 
show of reason is that of Dr. Kromayer; and Dr. Kromayer is obliged to place 
Pompey’s line of battle within a quarter of a mile of Pharsalus. How, then, 
can he account for the incontrovertible statement that the battle was at Palae- 
pharsalus? He says quite reasonably that he does not know where Palaepharsalus 
was. But within limits he does know where it was not: he knows that it would 
be useless to look for it within a quarter of a mile—or a good deal more—of 
any point on his battle-field, or anywhere in the plain south of the Enipeus 
nearer than Mount Kontouri. And even if we provisionally accept Stoffel’s 
theory, the difficulty remains. 


IV. 


Let us first consider the main aspects of the question without regard to 
topographical maps or to particular theories. All unbiassed commentators, I 
believe, will agree that any competent military critic who had the foregoing data 
before him would conclude that only one of them points to the conclusion that 
the battle-field was south of the Enipeus. The exception is the statement of 
Appian, which all the commentators who look for the site on the southern bank 
regard as an article of faith, and on which they resolutely take their stand. 
‘As, says Dr. Kromayer,’ ‘the identity of the modern Phersala with the ancient 
Pharsalus is certain, we may hold that there can no longer be any question 
about the scene of the battle, but that we must place it between the Little 
Tschinarli and Phersala.’ But, as I have shown, we should not be putting any 
undue strain upon language if we supposed that by Pharsalus Appian may 

1 Formae orbits antiqut, xv. near Pharsalus or Fersala. You have to go to late 

2 Stoffel does deny this by implication; and thisis Greek writers such as Plutarch, Appian, Dio Cassius, 
one of the weak points of his theory. Professor and Polyaenus, to find this town apparently associated 
Postgate justly says (Class. Rev. xix. 1905, p. 259): with the engagement.’ 


‘No Roman writer that I have examined affords any 3 Antike Schlachtfelder, etc. ii. 408. 
indication whatever that he placed the battle at or 
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have meant Old Pharsalus. Indeed, what he meant matters little. I take my 
stand upon the authoritative and far more explicit statement that the battle 
was fought at Palaepharsalus, with which, as I have shown, the statement of 
Appian is irreconcilable. Every other indication in our authorities would lead 
us to believe that the scene was north of the Enipeus. We should certainly 
suppose that the rear-gate through which Pompey rode when he began his 
flight was the gate nearest to Larissa;! and we should doubt whether, in the 
presence of Caesar's cavalry, it would have been possible for Pompey to ride or 
lead his horse down the steep left bank of the Enipeus and up its steep right 
bank—each 20 feet high—without being caught. Moreover, Caesar’s object was 
to bring Pompey to action as soon as possible2 We may fairly assume then 
that he would not have unnecessarily encamped in a position which Pompey 
would know that he could not even approach without heavy loss, and from which, 
if Pompey acted like a rational commander, it would be impossible to approach 
him without incurring the same fate. Again, Plutarch, as we have seen, states 
that on the morning of the battle Caesar was about to march to Scotussa. On 
the theory that the battle was fought south of the Enipeus he intended to cross 
a river whose banks were 20 feet high with all his equipage under the eyes of 
Pompey’s army. 

General von Goler and Sir William Napier separately and independently 
argued that the battle could not have been fought on the south of the Enipeus. 
Von Goler® says that as Pompey came from the north, namely, from Larissa, 
Caesar may be supposed to have also encamped on the northern side of the 
Pharsalian plain, in order to prevent him from utilizing the resources of this 
rich region. M. Heuzey* replies that ‘in a civil war ...in the midst of 
conquered provinces, which had been long reduced to submission, bases of 
operations were inevitably less fixed and had less importance... everything 
would be open to the conqueror, while the conquered could not even count upon 
securing a line of retreat. Caesar had himself ... compromised his communica- 
tions by quitting Italy for Epirus, and then Epirus for Thessaly.’ Pompey’s base, 
he adds, was not Larissa only ; for, according to Appian,°® he had secured roads, 
harbours, and fortresses, by which he could draw supplies from all parts. The 
most important places for him to hold were the Gulf of Volo [the Sinus 
Pagasaeus, about 25 miles east of Pharsalus], and especially Demetrias on its 
northern shore. It was in order to secure the routes leading to this gulf that 
he determined to choose a position south-east of Caesar’s camp, even at the risk 
of endangering his line of retreat to Larissa. Why, then, we may reasonably 
ask, did he retreat to Larissa, and thence to the sea, although the road leading to 
the gulf was twice as short? Cannot M. Heuzey see that nothing was easier 
than for Caesar, who was the first to reach the Pharsalian plain, to encamp in 
such a position that he could at once command the roads leading to Pharsalus 

See American Journal of Philology, vi. 1885, p. 3 Caesars gall, Krieg, etc. ii, 1880, p. 149. 


182. 4 Les opérations mil. de J.C. pp. 120, 122-3. 
2 B.C. iii. 84, §§ 1-2; 85, § 2. S BiG it 
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and all places to which Pharsalus gave access on the south and to the Gulf of 
Volo?! 

Von Goler argues further that ‘the Enipeus would have formed such a 
serious obstacle to the flight of Pompey’s troops and have contributed so greatly to 
the breaking up of his army that Caesar would certainly not have omitted to 
mention it. Pompey’s cavalry,’ he adds, ‘after their defeat fled immediately at full 
speed to the hills. If they had been obliged first to cross the river, the operation 
would have been very difficult, and it is nowhere mentioned.’? These objections, 
as we shall presently see, have been turned by M. Heuzey, Stoffel, and Dr. 
Kromayer ; but, if I am not mistaken, they remain valid. 

Long? contends that if Pompey had crossed the Enipeus in order to encamp 
south of it, Caesar would have mentioned the fact, as it would have been a part of 
Pompey’s arrangements for battle. I do not think that any fair critic who 
intimately knows the Commentarzes will underrate this argument. 

Napier’s arguments, which were stated in a private letter, are summarized 
as follows by Long*:—‘It seems impossible that a great general like Caesar 
should allow Pompeius to pass the Enipeus before him and cut him off from 
Pharsalus and Scotussa, and also from one of the roads to Thermopylae which 
endangered Caesar’s troops in Greece.> It is also impossible that so great a 
general as Pompeius would pass the Enipeus in the face of Caesar's army®... 
moreover, Caesar does not mention Pompeius’s passage of the river; he does 
not indeed mention his own, but there was no need of that: it was part of his 
march when no enemy was near him. Napier [also] asks how could Pompeius 
fly to Larisa by the Decuman gate, if the battle was fought where Leake places 
it. Caesar’s troops were between him and Larisa. Also, how could the flying 
men of Pompeius cross the Enipeus and make for Larisa? They would have 
been cut to pieces before they could cross the river.’? 

This last objection, as we have seen, has been turned by M. Heuzey, Stoffel, 
and Dr. Kromayer, all of whom suppose that the beleaguered Pompeians sur- 
rendered at the foot of Karadja-Ahmet, south of the river: but of course they 


1 Dr. Kromayer (Antike Schlachtfelder, etc. ii. 403), 
who also quotes Appian and infers that Pompey must 
have drawn his supplies from the Gulf of Volo as well 
as from Larissa, argues that his lines of communica- 
tion must have extended northward and eastward and 
Caesar’s southward and westward. No doubt Pompey 
had a @éfé¢ on the gulf; but in answering M. Heuzey 
I have answered Dr. Kromayer. Is not the passage 
in Appian (dyopa dé Tloumnip pev jv ravtaxd0ev* otrw 
yap abr@ mpodusknvrTo Kal odot Kat Auuéves Kal Ppovpia, 
ws &k Te yrs del pépecOar, Kal did Oardoons ravrTra 
dvewov avtT@ mépecv) based partly upona remini- 
scence of Caesar’s description (B.C. iii. 47, §§ 3-4) 
of Pompey’s resources at Dyrrachium:—i//¢ omnium 
rerum copia abundaret ; cottdie enim magnus undique 
nauium numerus conuentebat, guae commeatum 
supportarent, megue ullus flare uentus 
poterat guin aligua ex parte secundum 


cursum haberent? Appian was not so accurate 
a writer that we must assume that he intended his 
statement to apply to Pompey’s situation after he had 
reached the neighbourhood of Palaepharsalus. 

2 Caesars gall. Krieg, etc. ii. 1880, p. 152. 

3 Decline of the Roman Republic, v. 216. 

“1b. p. 220, 

5 See Plutarch, Caesar, 43. 

SIt is hardly necessary to say that the passage of 
the Trebia by the Romans before the battle of the 
Trebia and of the Aufidus by the Romans and the 
Carthaginians before the battle of Cannae prove 
nothing against Napier’s argument. The circum- 
stances in these two cases were utterly different from 
those in which Pompey and Caesar acted. 

7“Napier,’ says Long, ‘makes some other objec- 
tions,’ about which Long is silent. 
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are all obliged to assume that the fugitives had intended to attempt the passage ; 
and Dr. Kromayer! himself, in criticizing Mommsen, insists that it would have 
been impossible to cross the Enipeus in the presence of an enemy. Is it 
reasonable to assume that Pompey would have placed them in a position in 
which they might be driven to attempt the impossible ?? 

Colonel Leake, however, saw nothing absurd in supposing that the routed 
Pompeians had made good their retreat across the Enipeus; and it is only fair 
to let him speak for himself. ‘What, he asks, ‘was to hinder them? The 
same route by which they came was still open to them; they had begun their 
retreat before Caesar attacked and took the fortified camp, which attack, with 
its consequences, must have occupied some hours. After such a battle, the 
legionaries of Caesar were not in the best condition to begin a long chase, even 
were it likely that Caesar should have permitted them to do so, after he had 
issued his commands that the adverse legionaries should be spared.’ 

‘What was to hinder them?’ ‘Nothing, answers Long,* ‘except the 
impossibility of a defeated army retreating under such circumstances. But there 
was no retreat to Larisa even under the more favourable circumstances which 
existed on the real field of battle north of the Enipeus. When Caesar’s third 
line advanced, the men of Pompeius could resist no longer, and they all turned 
and fled. This is what Leake names a retreat, but it was a disorderly flight, 
and fon Leake’s theory] across a river, if the battle was fought south of the 
Enipeus. After the battle Caesar’s legionaries, who were in far better condition 
than those of Pompey,® were as able to pursue as the latter to retreat: at all 
events they were capable of beginning one earthwork, constructing and com- 
pleting another, and intercepting their enemies by a six miles’ march. 

M. Heuzey® lays great stress upon the passage in which Dion Cassius? 
says that Pompey had not made his camp on a suitable spot and had not 
secured a line of retreat (ovde TO oTpaTomedoy év éeriTHOEly érolTaTO OVS avapuyny 
ovdeuiay yrrnOevTt of Tapecxevace); but I suspect that Pompey knew his own 
business better than his rhetorical critic.® 

Against the view which would discover the battle-field in the southern half 
of the Pharsalian plain it has often been urged that Caesar would not have 
described the Enipeus as a rivulet (riwus guidam); but Stoffel,? who knew how 
to carry war into the enemy’s country, treated the objectors with scorn. 


‘A combien de discussions oiseuses,’ he exclaimed, ‘ne se sont pas livrés, soit les 
commentateurs qui n’avaient pas vu les lieux, soit les ignorants qui les ont visités, sous 


1 Antike Schlachtfelder, etc. i. 410. 

2See p. 287, n. 6, zfra. 

3 Trans. Roy. Soc. of Literature, 2nd ser. iv. 1853, 
p. 87. 

4 Decline of the Roman Republic, v. 219. 

wer. il, 85, $2. 

8 Les opérations mil. de J.C. p. 123. = 7 xiii. 1, § 3. 

8 Dr, Kromayer (Antike Schlachtfelder, etc. ii. 419- 
20) argues that ‘from a strategical point of view the 
position [on Mount Krindir, south of the Enipeus, 


which he believes Pompey to have selected for his 
camp] was not unfavourable’; for, although ‘in case 
of a defeat his retreat to Larissa was, to be sure, cut 
off,’ he could not have made good his retreat in any 
case. For him the alternatives were victory or annihi- 
lation. Besides, who in Pompey’s camp admitted the 
possibility of defeat ? 

Obviously, whatever this argument may be worth, 
it is no answer to the objections stated in the text. 

9 Guerre ctivile, ii. 243-4. 
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prétexte que le mot wus, employé la par César, ne peut vouloir désigner 1’Enipée. 
César n’écrivait ni pour les grammairiens, ni pour les discoureurs de l’avenir; il écrivait 
comme homme de guerre et non comme géographe. S’il donne le nom de rtuus a 
l’Enipée, c’est que le jour de la bataille cette riviére n’avait pas plus d’eau qu’un ruisseau. 
Aussi ne fut-il frappé que de l’obstacle di 4 l’escarpement des rives, “impeditis ripis,” et 
de l’appui que cet obstacle donnait 4 la droite de l’armée romaine.’ 


It may be freely admitted that Caesar did not write for grammarians, and 
that he wrote as a soldier and not as a geographer: but he was a grammarian 
himself; and there is no necessary inconsistency between writing as a soldier 
and using words in a sense which is not absurd. ‘RIUUS,’ says Forcellini, 
‘proprie et uniuersim est aqua fluens, a fonte vel flumine deducta, siue canali 
manufacto, siue naturaliter decurrens, non tamen ea quantitate ut amnis dici 
possit’; and he aptly quotes a couplet from Ovid (4% Ponto, ii. 5, 21-2) :— 


ingenioque meo, uena quod paupere manat, 
plaudis, et e riuo flumina magna facis. 


Even assuming that the Enipeus on the day of the battle contained no more 
water than a rivulet,? would not Caesar have given to this famous river its 
familiar name? Let us examine his usus loquend:. If any one will analyze 
the passages which Meusel has collected in his Levicon Caesarianum  (s.v. flumen), 
he will find that Caesar mentions twenty-three rivers by name,—the Aliacmon, 
Apsus, Arar, Axona, Bagrada, Cinga, Danuvius, Dubis, Elaver, Garumna, Genusus, 
Hiberus, Liger, Matrona, Mosa, Rhenus, Rhodanus, Sabis, Scaldis, Sequana, 
Sicoris, Tamesis, and Varus; and that in every instance in which he mentions 
a stream without naming it either it was demonstrably small, or he had not 
seen it himself, or it was so insignificant that he probably did not know its 
name. He occasionally calls a small stream by the generic name of flumen, 
just as in one passage he calls small boats by the generic name of zaues®: but 
I can find no evidence that any stream of respectable size was ever called a 
viuus; and since it was Caesar’s habit to name considerable streams, it is not 


1 Totius latinitatis lexicon, v. 1871, p. 247. Cf. S. landing in Britain (2d. v. 9, § 3); (3) the ~z«ws which 


P. Festi De verborum significatione, ed. C. O. Miiller, 
1839, p. 273. 

2 As Professor Postgate has pointed out (47. Annaez 
Lucani de b.c. lib. vit. p. xxxix), when Stoffel insists 
that the Enipeus had no more water than a brook, he 
contradicts Frontinus and Lucan—‘two out of the 
three authorities on whom the identification [of the 
viuus with the Enipeus] is based’—who both affirm 
that it had overflowed its banks. Yet Stoffel himself 
says (Guerre civile, ii. 251) that when it is merely a 
question of reporting facts Lucan ‘shows himself one 
of the most faithful of historians.’ 

31, 1313-22. 

4The following are the streams which he did not 
name :—(I) the river (Dranse) which flowed past 
Octodurus (Martigny) into the Rhéne (&.G. iii. 1, 
§ 6); (2) the river (Stour) on the banks of which he 
defeated the Britons on the morning after his second 


he crossed when he was marching in 54 B.C. to relieve 
Quintus Cicero (76. 49, § 5) ; (4) the river in crossing 
which Indutiomarus was killed (zd. 58, § 6); (5) the river 
near which Labienus defeated the Treveri (zd. vi. 7, 
§ 5); (6) the little stream at Avaricum (Bourges) (24. 
vii. 15, § 5); (7) the two streamlets that encompassed 
Alesia (Mont Auxois) (2d. 69, § 2); (8) the river 
Aternus, near Corfinium (&.C. i. 16, § 2); (9) the 
viuus which bounded the camp of Scipio when he was 
threatened by Gnaeus Domitius (2d. iii. 37, § 3) ; (10) 
the rivulets near Dyrrachium (24. 49, § 4); (11) the 
viuus whose identity we are discussing ; and (12) the 
stream which washed the base of the hill on which 
the Pompeians, after the battle of Palaepharsalus, 
made their final stand. 
'B.G vib Ot aoe 
Gaul, 1899, pp. 763-5: 


Cf. my Caesar’s Conquest of 
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unreasonable to suppose that if Pompey’s right wing had rested on the famous 
Enipeus, Caesar would have mentioned the fact. 

But, it will be objected, Frontinus says distinctly that Pompey’s right flank 
was ‘close to the river Enipeus, which both by its channel and its overflow made 
the locality impassable.’ He does: but Caesar does not; and the difference is 
considerable. Besides, on any theory the Enipeus was very close to the battle- 
field; and, assuming that Pompey’s right flank rested immediately upon a 
rivulet, and not upon the Enipeus, the ‘overflow’ of the latter may have extended 
sufficiently far to give colour to Frontinus’s statement; while if he erred, his 
mistake is easily explicable Every one must decide for himself whether it is 
more likely that Caesar would have departed from his constant habit and 
used an absurdly misleading word,? or that Frontinus made a very natural 
topographical mistake, which, for his purpose, was immaterial. Furthermore, 
this should be borne in mind:—if the vzwus was not the Enipeus, the battle 
was not fought on the southern bank; if the Enipeus and the riuws were one, 
the battle may have been fought on the northern bank. 
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V. 


Let us now examine, without repeating these general considerations, the 
various topographical theories. 

1. Colonel Leake® affirms that ‘there can scarcely remain a doubt... 
that the camp of Pompey was on the heights ... eastward of Feérsala [that is 
to say, on the heights of Krindir], and that of Caesar at or near Hadjéverli, at 
the foot of the rocky height which advances into the plain three miles west- 
ward of Férsala.’ Accordingly he believes that Pompey’s line of battle extended, 
with its right resting on the Enipeus, along the road between Pharsalus and 
Larissa, The mons sine agua he identifies with ‘the mountain which rises 
immediately above the position of the Pompeian camp’ ;* the hill on which the 
Pompeians made their final stand with one of the hills near Scotussa; and the 
stream which flowed beneath it with that ‘which Herodotus has named 
Onochonus.’ 

Stoffel® objects that Pompey would not have had room to form his army 
on the days which preceded the battle on the lower slopes of the hill on 
which Leake supposes him to have encamped. Start, says Stoffel, from Mount 
Anavra—the westernmost of the heights which border the Pharsalian plain on 


1Mr. Perrin (American Journal of Philology, Vi. 
1885, p. 186) argues that ‘in Livy . . . who followed 
an account of the battle which certainly was not from 
so competent a witness as Caesar or Pollio [cf. H. 
Grohs, Der Werth des Geschichtswerkes des Cassius 
Dio, 1884, p. 69], there may have been expressions of 
local description which led Frontinus to call the 
stream covering Pompey’s right the Enipeus:’ at the 
same time he suggests (p. 189) that Frontinus’s state- 
ment may be ‘his own expansion and elucidation of 


Caesar’s ‘‘ riuus quidam impeditis ripis,”’; but, as he 
reasonably adds, the Enipeus, being ‘the main river 
of the scene . . . would naturally suggest itself to one 
indifferent about and ignorant of the exact geographical 
details.’ 

2See p. 286, n. 4, 2/ra. 

3 Travels in Northern Greece, iv. 1835, pp. 481, 483. 

4 Trans. Roy. Soc. of Literature, 2nd ser. iv. 1853, 
p. 87. 

5 Guerre civile, ii. p. 242. 
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the south—and ride along their base. Not until you approach their eastern 
extremity—the hill of Karadja-Ahmet—will you find a site on which Pompey 
could have ranged 50,000 men in line of battle on the lowest slopes. Dr. 
Kromayer! (who defends Leake because he himself adopts one half of his 
theory) replies that Caesar does not say that Pompey’s army was drawn 
up oz the slopes of the hill on which his camp stood: according to Caesar, it 
was drawn up ‘ad infimas radices montis . .. and therefore, says Dr. Kromayer, 
‘at the foot of the hill and in the plain.’ When, he adds, Caesar remarks 
that on the morning of the battle Pompey had advanced, contrary to his 
custom, ‘further from the rampart . . . so that there appeared to be a chance of 
fighting on ground which was not unfavourable’ (Jongius a uallo . . . ut non iniquo 
loco posse dimicart uideretur), he makes it clear that the zmzguitas loci consisted, 
not in the fact [alleged by Stoffel] that the Pompeians had previously 
formed upon the slopes of the hill, but in the fact that they had remained 
too close to their camp. I admit that Caesar’s remark, taken by ztself, might 
bear Dr. Kromayer’s interpretation; but I am inclined to think that Stoffel 
understood the words ad infimas radices montis better than his critic. If 
Caesar had meant what Dr. Kromayer says, would he not have written sud 
ipsis radicibus montis?* He says that on the days which preceded the battle 
he ‘formed his line at the foot of the hills occupied by Pompey’ (collibus 
Pompetanis aciem subiceret).® Compared with the statement that Pompey 
regularly formed his own line ad infimas radices montis, do not these words 
prove that Pompey’s line was oz the slopes of the hill? 

Let us, however, admit, for the sake of argument, that Stoffel’s objection 
was groundless. Still, it remains certain that the distance zz a straight line 
from the point where, accepting Leake’s identification of the mons sine aqua, 
Caesar must have begun his march to intercept the Pompeians to the point 
where he must have finally confronted them, is at least nine miles, That 
Leake uneasily anticipated this objection may be inferred from his having, 
in defiance of the Commentaries,s supposed Caesar ‘to have computed his 
distance of six miles from the banks of the Enipeus’! How he contrived to 
persuade himself that the fugitives succeeded in passing those banks unscathed, 
and that this extraordinary feat was ignored by Caesar, we have already seen. 

2. Mommsen® was in some measure impressed by von Gdler’s arguments, 
but nevertheless clung to the supposed authority of Appian. His theory was 
that Caesar encamped on the left bank of the Enipeus near Pharsalus; that 
Pompey ‘pitched his camp opposite to him on the right bank ... along the 
slope of the heights of Cynoscephalae’; that, ‘as the armies before the battle 
lay three miles and a half from each other, the Pompeians could ‘secure 
the communication with their camp by bridges, but that ‘Caesar and his 
copyists are silent as to the crossing of the river, because this would place in 

1 Antike Schlachtfelder, etc. ii. 415. 4Cf. J. Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder, etc. ii. 409. 


2Ch. BG. 1, 21,'§0 3 48,8 13. BCs at § 6. > Rim. Gesch. iii. 1889, pp. 424 and note, 428. 
370, iii. 84, § 2. (Eng. trans. v. 1894, pp. 258-9, and note, 263.) 
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too clear a light the eagerness for battle of the Pompeians apparent other- 
wise from the whole narrative’; that ‘the battle was fought on the left bank .. . 
in such a way that the Pompeians, standing with their faces towards Pharsalus, 
leaned their right wing on the river’; that ‘as soon as the obstinate resistance 
of the Roman and Thracian guard of the [Pompeian] camp was overcome,’ the 
beaten Pompeians were ‘compelled to withdraw ... to the heights of Crannon 
and Scotussa, at the foot of which the camp was pitched, and ‘attempted 
by moving forward along these hills to regain Larissa’ until they were forced 
by Caesar to halt and cut off ‘from access to the only rivulet to be found in 
the neighbourhood.’ 

Who can wonder that Stoffel! characterized Mommsen’s account of the 
battle as a ‘récit de pure fantaisie’? It is hardly necessary to point out that 
Pompey would have found it as hopeless to bridge the Enipeus in the presence 
of Caesar as the latter found it to repair the bridges over the Allier in the 
presence of Vercingetorix? and the bridges over the Sicoris in the presence of 
Afranius ;? that neither Caesar nor his copyists could have had any motive for 
striving to conceal ‘the eagerness of the Pompeians for battle, especially as 
their eagerness was ‘apparent otherwise from the whole narrative’; that even 
if the bridge could have been built the disorganized fugitives would have been 
captured or destroyed in attempting to cross it;+ that Pompey would not 
have expected on the days that preceded the battle that Caesar would 
be mad enough to attempt to cross the Enipeus in order to attack 
him; and that Caesar would not have crossed it on several successive 
days and ‘formed his line at the foot of the hills occupied by 
Pompey’ (continentibus uero diebus ut progrederetur a castris suits collibusque 
Pompetanis aciem subtceret);° that if Pompey had attempted to cross the river 
on the morning of the battle in order to attack Caesar, Caesar would have 
destroyed his army before the battle could begin; and that Caesar distinctly 
says that he formed his line before the battle ‘on approaching Pompey’s camp’ 
(cum Pompei castris adpropinquasset),°—an expression which he could not have 
used without absurdity if the camp had been ‘on the slope of the heights of 
Cynoscephalae’ on the further bank of the Enipeus. 

3. M. Heuzey differed on one important point from all the writers who 
agreed with him in placing the battle-field south of the Enipeus:—he refused 
to identify that river with the vzwws on which Pompey’s right wing rested. 
Accordingly he was compelled to identify it with the Tabakhana, a stream 
which rises just north of Fersala, and, flowing in a direction roughly parallel 
with the Enipeus and from 3 to 4 miles south of it, enters the river which 
Stoffel calls the Phersalitis, about 13 miles west by north of Fersala. This 


1 Guerre civile, il, 252. 4B. G. Ui 35 as to be impracticable under the given conditions,’ 
*F.C. i. 50. but admits that the retreat of the left wing ‘ was not 
4Mommsen argues (dm. Gesch. iii. 1889, p. 425, accomplished without severe loss.’ But the infantry 
note) that ‘the retreat at least of their centre and (A&.C. iii. 94, § 2) fled all together. 
their right wing was not accomplished in such haste 8 Chih O44 as Jb, Sona hs 
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stream, which M. Heuzey describes as a ‘large rivulet’ (gros ruzsseau), is, he 
says, 4 or 5 metres wide,! and ‘everywhere difficult to cross’? The battle-field 
is in his opinion indicated by 14 tumuli in the plain west of Fersala, almost all 
of which were excavated under his superintendence? At the bottom, below 
interments accompanied by coins and Byzantine pottery, were found layers of 
cinders mingled with charcoal and white dust, which M. Heuzey regarded as 
the remains of calcined bones. He admits that Appian, speaking of the 
monument which Caesar erected in honour of the brave centurion, Crastinus, 
implies that the Caesarians who fell were all buried together:>5 but Caesar did 
not bury Pompey’s dead; and M. Heuzey argues that the inhabitants must 
have done so. This hypothesis, he remarks, would explain how the tumuli are 
scattered: they were hastily erected wherever the fugitives fell® Pompey’s 
camp, he maintains, can only be found at one spot:—‘all this part of the chain 
[of heights which border the plain on the south] is a wall of precipitous rocks ; 
it only opens at one point, about the middle, to form an amphitheatre of 
gently undulating slopes, called Khaidharia. The position is just suited for a 
camping-ground.’? The hill without water which the fugitives were obliged to 
abandon he identifies with the scarped plateau of Alogopati, which rises high 
above Khaidharia on its south, and the hill, washed by a stream, on which 
they made their final stand, with Karadja-Ahmet. In other words, M. Heuzey, 
who places the battle-field more than 6 Roman miles west-south-west of the 
site which Stoffel selected, agrees with him in his choice of the hill washed by 
a stream ! é 

But although to M. Heuzey this fact, which compels him to set Caesar’s 
testimony aside, presents no difficulty, he admits that his theory is open to one 
objection. The Tabakhana, he remarks, ‘instead of passing along the battle- 
field, cuts it in two.® This difficulty, however, is only apparent; for ‘the 
configuration of its [the Tabakhana’s] bed and that of the country which it 
traverses seem to prove that its waters no longer follow their natural and 
primitive course. Thessaly, and in particular the Pharsalian plain, present other 
instances of similar changes.’ ® 

Yes, but deserted channels remain to attest them!!° If M. Heuzey could 
produce the faintest evidence, I should be willing to admit that the Tabakhana 
might have changed its course in any direction, not involving a miracle, which 
suited his convenience. He tells us, however, that Caesar’s camp was on a spot, 
now covered by a wood, a little south of the village of Kousgounar, and 6 kilo- 
metres from Khaidharia,—a distance which, as he points out, exactly corresponds 
to the 30 stades of Appian.“ But what avails this correspondence when the 


1Dr. Kromayer (Antike Schlachtfelder, etc. ii. 406) 6 Les opérations mil. de J.C. pp. 117-8. 


says that M. Heuzey’s estimate is too high, and that 10.0. 133. 

the Tabakhana is only about 2 metres broad. S/p.c0, 2 Ad. 
2 Les opérations mil. de J.C. p. 132. 9 Jb, 
31d. 47d. pp. 114, 116. 10 7. pl. vii. The only instance in the Pharsalian 
56 Katocap . .. rdgov éfalperov avéorncev éyyustrov plain is that of the Aikli. 


modvavdplov (B.C, ii. 82). ad 70. Dy B35: 
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map shows that Caesar’s army, before wheeling into line of battle, would have 
had to cross the rvzuus which, as M. Heuzey himself insists, is ‘everywhere 
difficult to cross’? As for the tumuli, even supposing that the oldest interments 
which they contain could be proved to be Roman, the group whose contents 
are described by M. Heuzey is several kilometres north-west of the alleged 
battle-field, and therefore obviously far from the line of flight of the routed 
Pompeians.1 Furthermore, as Dr. Kromayer? remarks, M. Heuzey places 
Pompey’s camp in a valley between high hills although Caesar places it on a 
hill: he is constrained to assume that the decuman gate, through which Pompey 
fled northward to Larissa, looked southward; and the distance from his mons 
sine agua to the place which Caesar reached commodiore itinere is not 6 but 9 
miles 2” a straight line! 

4. Stoffel, as we have seen, places Pompey’s camp on one of the heights 
of Karadja-Ahmet.? Let us provisionally accept his statement (with which I 
agree) that this is the only hill [south of the Enipeus] which corresponds to 
Caesar's description. But it does not appear that he took the trouble to 
examine the country north of the river: he does not, even for the sake of 
argument, admit the possibility that the battle may have been fought there. 
Let us see how he is obliged to twist and torture Caesar’s text in order to 
force it, if possible, into some show of agreement with his own theory. Not 
only does he insist that Caesar designated the Enipeus as a ‘rivulet, but, 
whereas Caesar says that the Pompeians fled along the crest of the hills (zugzs 
zs [or etus]), he tells us that their line of flight was marked by ‘an extensive 
hollow’ (une large dépresston de terrain);° and, whereas Caesar makes it clear that 
when he began the march by which he intercepted the fugitives he started from 
the earthwork which he was constructing round the waterless hill (sons sine aqua), 
Stoffel is obliged, in order to extend the length of his march to 6 miles, to make 
him go back without any necessity and start ‘from the field of battle’ (du 
champ de batazlle)® But the most interesting feature of the colonel’s map is his 
delineation of the ‘more convenient route’ (commodtore itinere) by which Caesar 
marched. Would it have been more convenient first to cross the ‘rivulet,’ 70 
yards wide with its steep banks 20 feet high, and then, after crossing four real 
rivulets on its right bank, to recross it in order to construct the earthwork 
which was designed to prevent the fugitives from getting water? And since, in 
order to get water, it would have been necessary first to descend the steep banks 
and then to reascend them in the presence of Caesar’s troops; since, in order to 
retreat to Larissa, it would have been necessary to pass those same banks in 
despite of a victorious army, would the construction of the earthwork have been 
worth the trouble which it cost? Is it to be wondered at that (to say nothing 


1Cf, J. Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder, etc. ii. the slopes of the hill show traces of having been 


413. artificially scarped, which, if it is a fact, does not 
275. p. 412. prove that the work was done by Pompey. 
3Stoffel affirms (Guerre civile, ii. 243) that at 4See p. 281, supra. 


various points on the right of Pompey’s alleged camp 5 Guerre civile, ii. 244. 6 Jb, p. 250 and pl. 17. 
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of the anticipatory objections of Sir William Napier and of General von Gédler), 
Mr. Warde Fowler! should have remarked that Stoffel ‘failed . .. to reconcile 
his view with Caesar’s language’ ? 

5. Last of all comes Dr. Kromayer,? whose theory is virtually a combina- 
tion of the theories of Leake and Stoffel. Like the former he places Pompey’s 
camp on Mount Krindir;® like the latter he identifies the hill on which the 
Pompeians made their final stand with the easternmost hill of Karadja~-Ahmet. 
He supposes that Caesar encamped about half a mile north of the Tabakhana 
and about two miles and one furlong north-west of Pharsalus; that Pompey’s 
line of battle extended from the Enipeus, which it touched just east of the Larissa 
road, to a point about a quarter of a mile north of Pharsalus; that the hills to 
which his cavalry fled were south of Mount Sourla and about two miles east by 
south of Pharsalus; that the mons sine agua was the hill just east of Mount 
Sourla, which, as he says, is itself inaccessible on its northern side; that the 
Pompeians fled thence to Karadja-Ahmet by a long and circuitous route, 
leading for about a mile and a quarter nearly due south and then gradually 
winding eastward and north-eastward ; and that Caesar marched in the plain along 
the northern fringe of the hills to intercept them, and, turning Karadja-Ahmet, 
constructed his earthwork along and close to the southern bank of the Enipeus. 

Dr. Kromayer finds no difficulty in supposing that Caesar called the 
Enipeus a vzwus in chapter 88 and a flumen in chapter 97 without giving the 
slightest indication that flumen and riuus were the same. To him this style 
of writing seems quite natural, and ‘is to be explained by the contrast between 
the broad bed of the river and the small amount of water in the summer. * 
He reminds us that Caesar calls the same hill a mons and a collis in chapter 
85, and that the least insignificant of the jéumina which he mentions in 


1 Julius Caesar, 1892, p. 298, note. 

M. Heuzey (Les oférations mil. de J.C. p. 131) 
denies that Karadja-Ahmet, surrounded as it is by the 
Enipeus, can have been the mons sime agua; but this 
is hardly a valid objection. Karadja-Ahmet is a 
‘massif, —a mountain mass; and the particular hill 
on which, according to Stoffel (pl. 17), the Pompeians 
were grouped when Caesar began to throw up an 
earthwork round it, is without water. 

2 Antike Schlachtfelder, etc. ii. 417-20, 424. Cf. 
W. Drumann, Gesch. Roms, ed. P. Groebe, iii. 751. 

3M. Heuzey (Les opérations mil. de J.C. p. 131), 
in criticizing Leake’s theory, objects that Mount 
Krindir is ‘covered by sharp rocks, which make it 
impossible to encamp there.’ Dr. Kromayer (Axtike 
Schlachtfelder, etc. ii. 417, n. 1), admitting that M. 
Heuzey’s observations are correct in so far as they 
refer to the summit and north-eastern declivity of 
Krindir properly so called—the highest and northern- 
most of the three low hills which are known by that 
name—points out that on the smaller hills and the 
plateau-like saddle which connects them with each 
other and with Mount Sourla there is excellent 
camping-ground. 


Dr. Kromayer (20. p. 418), remarking that Pompey 
must have drawn his water-supply from the Enipeus, 
and must therefore have made arrangements for the 
protection of his water-carriers, argues that one of 
Plutarch’s statements is explained by the hypothesis 
that Pompey’s redoubts (castedla [B.C. iii. 88, §4]) 
were in the plain between his camp and the river. 
Plutarch, as we have seen (p. 274, supra), says that 
the camp was close to marshy ground, and that Brutus 
escaped by a gate leading to a marshy spot full of 
water. Dr. Kromayer regards this statement as a 
proof that Brutus had encamped in the redoubt 
nearest to the river. But Plutarch does not say that 
Brutus had his own encampment close to marshy 
ground ; he only says that the Pompeian encampment 
was so situated. Anyhow his statement is obviously 
consistent with the view that the battle-field was 
north of the Enipeus. 

4W. Drumann, Geschichte Roms, ed. P. Groebe, 
iii, 751, n.4. Mr. A. G. Peskett (Class. Rev. xxi. 
1907, p. 187) pleads that the Enipeus ‘ might at one 
time be a raging torrent, at another a thread of water, 
in other words, it might at one time be a rzuus, at 
another a /Zumen.’ Surely not on the same day ! 
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chapter 49 is only 5 kilometres long! I have already observed that Caesar 
uses the generic term /éumen of small as well as of large streams; but there is 
not a single certain instance in which either he or any other writer describes a 
considerable stream as a viuus. Moreover, the dullest reader could not fail to 
see that the mons of chapter 85 was identical with or included the collis; 
whereas the most intelligent would infer a priorz that the flumen of chapter 
97 was different from the vzuus of chapter 88. 

I need not repeat objections which apply to Dr. Kromayer’s theory in 
- common with the other four. Nor need I insist upon the fact, which I have 
established? that on the days which preceded the battle Pompey formed 
50,000 men in line of battle ov the lower slopes of the hill on which his camp 
stood, and that he could not have done so on the hill of Krindir. But one 
may reasonably ask whether Caesar would have said that the hills to which 
the Pompeian infantry fled ‘adjoined the camp’ (ad castra pertinebant); if, after 
abandoning it, they had been obliged to descend into the plain and move 
across it for 500 or 600 yards* before ascending the mons sine aqua; how he 
could have said that the circuitous route which Dr. Kromayer traces, and which 
in its first stage led in a direction opposite to that of Larissa, was towards 
Larissa; and how. he could have divined that the fugitives, if they took this 
route, intended to cross the Enipeus in the neighbourhood of Karadja-Ahmet, 
where its banks are far more difficult than higher up,® or, indeed, that they 
intended to make for Larissa at all. Dr. Kromayer® himself insists that it 
would have been impossible for them to cross the Enipeus in the presence of 
Caesar's army: why, then, did they not cross it higher up, as, on Dr. 
Kromayer’s theory, they could have done before Caesar had time to intercept 
them? . Why, indeed, did they attempt to retreat to Larissa at all, seeing that, 
as the doctor assures us,’ by the mere fact of crossing the Enipeus they had 
made such a retreat utterly desperate ? 

Still, if I were constrained to believe that the battle was fought south of 
the Enipeus, I should say that Dr. Kromayer’s theory is on the whole less 
vulnerable than those of his rivals. 


Mae 


Except a pen-and-ink sketch-plan by Sir William Napier, mentioned by 
Long,’ and based upon erroneous data, the only attempt, so far as I know, 
that has been made to locate the battle-field on the northern bank is that of 
von Godler,? who, also, as we have seen, was obliged to use an extremely 


1 Antike Schlachtfelder, etc. ii. 411, n. 3. 8 Decline of the Roman Republic, v. 221. 

2See p. 282, supra. 3See p. 273, supra. 9 Caesars gall. Krieg, etc. Taf. xv. Fig. 1. Vir- 

4See Dr. Kromayer’s map (Karte 12). tually identical with von Goler’s theory is that of 

5L. Heuzey, Les opérations mil. de J.C. p. 105. Herr K. Seldner (Das Schlachtfeld von Pharsalos, 

6*Diese Uberschreitung ist aber eine Unmdglich- 1883). This program is not mentioned in the 
Keit, wenn der Feind so nahe im Nacken sitzt’? British Museum catalogue; but its contents are 
(Antike Schlachtfelder, etc. ii. 410). summarized in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, xxxvi. 1885, 


TIb. pe 419. ‘ Pp. 495. 
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misleading map. He placed the contending armies between Cynoscephalae and 
Pharsalus; but M. Heuzey! believes that the site which he had in view was 
the plain of Inéli, between the right bank of the Enipeus and the southern 
slopes of the hills which extend northwards towards Scotussa. If so, he 
identified the zzuus with the rivulet of Orman-Magoula, which M. Heuzey 
contemptuously describes as a ‘maigre filet d’eau ... que nous avons traversé, 
au mois de juillet, en mouillant a peine le sabot de nos chevaux.’? In other 
words, M. Heuzey would argue that this streamlet could not have been called 
friuus quidam] zmpeditis ripis. But hydrographical conditions were not every- 
where the same in Caesar’s time as they are now?: the Allier, for instance, 
which in 52 B.C. was not fordable before autumn,‘ is sometimes reduced in 
summer in that part of its course which Caesar describes to a shallow stream ; 
moreover, unless the testimony of Lucan, Frontinus, and Plutarch is to be 
rejected altogether, either the vzwzws or the Enipeus (if it was the vizus) had 
overflowed its banks.5 M. Heuzey, however, argues that if the hill on which 
the Pompeians made their final stand was near Scotussa, the ancient historians 
of the Civil War would not have forgotten to mention the battle of Cynos- 
cephalae, which had been fought hard by. This argument may possibly 
impress some minds, But M. Heuzey appears to have been momentarily 
forgetful when he adds’ that, as on von Gédler’s theory Pompey’s camp would 
have protected Scotussa, Caesar would have been unable to execute the movement 
which he made in order to intercept the fugitives. Surely he could have 
afforded to disregard Pompey’s camp when he had captured it and when its 
former occupants and Pompey himself were in full flight! 

Dr. Kromayer, who,’ unlike M. Heuzey, assumes that von Goler’s site was 
opposite Pharsalus, observes that on his theory the battle-field was not between 
the Enipeus and Pharsalus, and that Pompey’s right wing did not rest on ‘a 
brook with steep banks’ (ax eznem Bach mut steilen Ufern). But we have seen 
that the former objection is futile;? and Dr. Kromayer mistranslates the words 
impeditis rip~is. Caesar does not say that the rzuus had steep banks: he only 
says that its banks were difficult to cross;*®2 Dr. Kromayer, however, also 
objects that in von Gdler’s plan ‘the ridge along which the Pompeians retreated 
is not to be found’; that ‘a hill [he means the mous sine aqgua| which could 
be enclosed by an earthwork... cannot there be discovered, but only the 


1 Les opérations mil. de J.C. p. 125, 
276. p. 126. 


9 See pp. 275-6, supra. 
Cf. B.G. vi. 34, § 2 (Jalus tmpedita); vii. 


3See A. Pitt-Rivers, Excavations in Cranborne 
Chase, i. 273 ii. 563 iii. 33 IV. 19-20. 

4B.G. vii. 35, § I. 5 See p. 274, supra. 

6 Les opérations mil. de J.C. p. 128. 

77. p. 1209. 

8 Antike Schlachtfelder, etc. ii. 410. Dr. Kromayer’s 
map misrepresents von Gdler’s meaning ; for it would 
lead readers to believe that, according to von Gdler, 
Pompey’s army was drawn up across the vzwzs instead 
of resting its right wing upon it. 


19, § 1 (humc [collem] ex omnibus fere partibus 
palus difficilis atque impedita cingebat non 
lattor pedibus quinguaginta; vii. 57, § 4 (as cum 
animadvertisset perpetuam esse paludem quae infiueret 
tn Seguanam atque tllum omnem locum magnopere 
t~mpedtret. 

If Caesar had been referring to the Enipeus, would 
he not have written altisstmis atque praeruptissimts 
vipis? Cf. BG. ii. 17,§ 53 vi. 7, § 5. 
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featureless upland of Cynoscephalae’;1 that ‘the plain at the foot of the hill, 
into which Caesar ordered the beleaguered Pompeians to descend, does not 
there exist, but only the narrow valley of Supli’; and finally that ‘it is 
impossible to understand how Caesar could have got in front of the fugitives 
commodiore ttinere and barred their retreat, as there can be no question of such 
a “more convenient route” in uplands which are everywhere undulating and 
intersected by small valleys.’ Of these objections the first two seem to me 
reasonable, though not conclusive, for might not the word imgum have been 
fairly used even of undulating uplands if the fugitives had moved along the 
line of their highest level,? and is not Caesar’s use of the word smons—for 
instance in his description of the battle of Lutetia*—sometimes rather vague? 
Moreover, the objections do not, apparently, apply to the eastern hills, between 
Scotussa and Orman-Magoula, which von Géler would seem to have had in 
view. In regard to the plain, Caesar does not say that it was interposed 
between Larissa and the hill on which the fugitives made their final stand: he 
only says that the fugitives, when they were about to surrender, descended into 
it; and the reader will find a plain west of Mount Karadagh marked on M. 
Heuzeys map. Whether Dr. Kromayer’s last objection is valid against the 
western hills (between Scotussa and the Larissa road) I cannot say ; but, as far 
as I can judge from the map, it does not tell against the heights between 
Orman-Magoula and Scotussa. 

But the object of this paper is not to gain a controversial victory but to 
help in finding truth; and I will therefore point out the difficulties which seem 
to me to beset the search for the battle-field on the northern bank. I labour 
here under the disadvantage of not having yet explored the ground; and my 
remarks will be purely tentative. The country on the southern bank, as I have 
already remarked, has been minutely and lucidly described; but for the northern 
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side, except the maps, we have only the 


1 Dr. Kromayer means, as his plan (Karte 11) shows, 
the undulating hills between the Larissa-Pharsalus 
road and Scotussa. He refers to Baron F. de Beau- 
jour (Voyage mil. dans l’empire Othoman, i. 1829, pp. 
173-4), who observes that ‘ Entre ces collines [those 
of ‘‘les monts Cynoscéphales’’] se prolongent de petites 
vallées, qui ressemblent de loin aux ondulations de la 
mer, quand elle est légérement agitée.’ Nevertheless 
the baron places the battle-field north of the Enipeus. 

* Dr. Kromayer also makes these objections against 
the theories of Leake and Mommsen. 

3In regard to Caesar’s use of the word zugum see 
H. Meusel, Zex. Caes. ii. 388-9. In B.G. vii. 67, 
§ 5, Summum tugum was undoubtedly the ridge of 
very gently sloping heights little more than 40 metres 
above the plain. See my Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, 
1899, pp. 780-1, and C. Jullian’s Vercingétorix, 1902, 
pp. 379-82. 

4 B.G. vii. 62, § 9. 

*See n. 1, supra. M. Heuzey’s plan (PI. vii.) 
shows no rivulet on the northern bank which can 

ne, Vib. YOR. II. 


general description of Baron Beaujour.® 


possibly be identified with Caesar’s rzwus except that 
of Orman-Magoula. Stoffel’s (Pl. 17) shows two 
small rvzwz east and west of the Larissa-Pharsalus 
road and both within less than a quarter of a mile 
of it, but ot flowing into the Enipeus. In Kiepert’s 
Formae orbis antigui (xv.) only the western of these 
is traced, entering the Enipeus a little more than 
half a mile west of the road; and the same remark 
is applicable to Dr. Kromayer’s Karte 11, which is 
based upon the latest information available (see 
Antike Schlachtfelder, etc. ii. 447-8). Stoffel also 
shows two tiny rivulets terminating abruptly on the 
lowest slopes of the heights which ascend towards 
Scotussa and respectively about one mile five furlongs 
and two miles and a half east of the Orman-Magoula 
rivulet; while a rivulet which flows south of the 
Orman-Magoula railway station and joins the Orman- 
Magoula rivulet just north of the Enipeus and of 
the site which he selected for Pompey’s camp is also 
marked in his map. 


fs 
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West of the road between Pharsalus and Larissa the battle cannot have been 
fought; for the only tract in which there is a hill corresponding to the 
description of that on which the Pompeians made their final stand is in the 
neighbourhood of Scotussa. M. Heuzey! maintains that if the site was north 
of the Enipeus it must have been in the plain of Inéli. In this case Pompey 
must have encamped on the lower slopes of the hills which rise towards 
Scotussa and Cynoscephalae ; the ~zwus (assuming that it was not the Enipeus) 
must have been either the Orman-Magoula rivulet or that which joins it just 
north of the Enipeus and of the site which Stoffel selected for Pompey’s camp ; 
and the ‘more convenient route’ by which Caesar marched to intercept the 
fugitives would seem to have been that along which Pompey, according to 
Stoffel, had marched from Larissa to the Pharsalian plain. The objection to 
this theory is that it apparently conflicts with the statement that the battle 
was fought at Palaepharsalus; for, as we have seen,? it is unlikely that Palae- 
pharsalus lay so far eastward. If the plain of Inéli is to be discarded, the 
only alternative is to suppose that Pompey encamped on the lower slopes of 
the heights near the road between Larissa and Pharsalus; that the vzwus was 
one of the two small rivulets which are shown in Stoffel’s map? close to the 
road on its eastern and its western side; and that the sous sine agua was one 
of the heights north of Tatar. On this assumption Caesar was probably 
encamped with his rear resting on the Enipeus and commanding the road; and 
‘the more convenient route’ apparently skirted the undulating hills on their 
north. 

Let us try to hold the balance fairly. If the battle-field was north of the 
Enipeus, we must suppose either that Appian—a notoriously careless geo- 
erapher—made a mistake, or that by ‘Pharsalus’ he meant ‘ Palaepharsalus.’ 
The latter assumption is quite reasonable, for the author of Bellum Alexandrinum 
used Pharsalict as a synonym for Palaepharsalicc; this writer, Frontinus, 
Eutropius, and Orosius agree that the battle was fought at Palaepharsalus; and 
it is therefore, as we have seen, incredible that it could have been truly 
described as ‘between [New] Pharsalus and the Enipeus,’ Furthermore, we are 
obliged to assume that, owing to floods, the banks of a rivulet were virtually 
impassable, and that Lucan and Frontinus were mistaken in saying that 
Pompey’s right wing rested on the Enipeus, unless, indeed, we admit that 
Caesar described that river as viuus quidam. Lastly, we must take account 
of the objection (which, however, seems to me inconclusive) that north of the 
Enipeus neither a mons sine aqua nor ‘a more convenient route’ can be 
found. 

On the other hand, if we accept the testimony of Lucan and Frontinus, we 
must suppose that either on the day of battle or shortly before the Enipeus 
was in full flood, and therefore unfordable. If so, Pompey could not have 
crossed it without a bridge, which he could not have built, and which, if it 


1 Les opérations mil. de J.C. p. 125. 3 Guerre civile, Pl. 17. Cf. J. Kromayer, Amtzke 
2P. 275, supra. Schlachtfelder, etc. Karte 11. 
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already existed, Caesar would most certainly have mentioned. Or, if the 
Enipeus was fordable, Pompey would have been obliged to make a causeway! 
(which Caesar would also have mentioned) over the morass which both 
Frontinus and Lucan describe. Anyhow, if the battle-field was south of the 
Enipeus, we must suppose (1) that Caesar never mentioned this famous river 
although it played a most important part in the operations which he described ; 
(2) that the four writers (including the only original authority whose work is 
extant) who affirm that the battle was fought at Palaepharsalus were mistaken ; 
(3) that Caesar, who was anxious to bring Pompey to action, encamped south 
of the Enipeus although, in the opinion of a military critic of the highest 
class, it would have been folly for him to do so, and although he must have 
known that Pompey would not, unless he had wholly lost his judgement, attempt 
to cross it in his presence;? (4) that Pompey did, without any conceivable 
motive, commit this act of folly and dared to transport 50,000 infantry, 7000 
cavalry, his slingers and archers, his baggage train, and an enormous camp 
equipage down steep banks 20 feet high, across a river 70 yards wide, and up 
steep banks of equal height,—an operation which would have been absolutely 
impossible unless his engineers had cut down the banks and constructed long 
sloping roads; (5) that Caesar looked passively on while his enemies were 
engaged in this equally rash and tedious operation, although he might have cut 
them to pieces before they could get across; (6) that he then permitted them 
to seize the road leading from the river to Pharsalus with its southward con- 
nexions and the road leading eastward to the gulf of Volo, although he could 
easily have preoccupied both; (7) that Pompey formed his army in line on 
several successive days on the slopes of a hill on which the men would barely 
have had room to stand if they had been packed as closely as sardines in a 
box; (8) that, although it was Caesar’s otherwise invariable habit to name 
well-known rivers which affected his operations, although in his choice of 
words he was notoriously a purist, he described a famous river, 70 yards wide, 
of whose name he cannot be supposed to have been ignorant, as rzuwus guzdam, 
and in another chapter called it a flumen without giving the least indication 
that flumen and riuus were one; (9) that Pompey, by fleeing through the rear 
gate of his camp, went out of his way, and that, although he had to cross the 
Enipeus, he was suffered to escape; (10) that Caesar described certain hills 
as ‘adjoining’ Pompey’s camp, although in order to reach them from the camp 
it was necessary to descend into and move across a part of the Pharsalian 
plain; (11) that he described the first stage of his enemies’ flight as ‘towards 
Larissa, although it was in exactly the opposite direction; (12) that the 
fugitives went far out of their way in order to attempt the utterly impossible 
feat of crossing the Enipeus where its steep banks were 20 feet high, in the 


PUL S.G.. vil. 58, § I: fident of being able to defeat him more decisively in a 
2 It might conceivably be argued, against Sir William pitched battle. But would Pompey have reckoned 
Napier, that Caesar would have refrained from opposing upon such forbearance ? 
Pompey’s passage of the Enipeus because he felt con- 
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face of a victorious enemy, although they might have crossed it unopposed 
higher up ;? and (13) that Caesar made his weary soldiers undergo the laborious 
task of constructing an earthwork to cut them off from the river although, in 
order to get water, they would have been obliged first to descend and then to 
ascend those formidable banks.? 

The battle of Palaepharsalus was one of the decisive battles of the world ; 
and the discovery of its site would be a notable gain to historical scholarship. 
If the hills which skirt the Pharsalian plain are still so far undisturbed that 
they would disclose their secrets to the excavator, would not scholars in every 
European nation be glad to defray the cost? A small international committee, 
which Dr. Kromayer would, I hope, be willing to assist, could easily settle the 
details. I think that they would do well to set their labourers to work first on 
the north of the Enipeus. If they failed here, they might try the one site on the 
opposite bank which, even on the hypothesis that Caesar, Pompey, and Pompey’s 
beaten army all behaved in a manner which to a great military critic appeared 
insane, is not absolutely inadmissible,—the little hill of Krindir.* 


1T need hardly say, however, that if they had done 
so they would have been intercepted long before they 
could reach Larissa. 

2 Unless the river was in flood, in which case no one 
will argue that they would have dreamed of crossing it. 

3M. Heuzey thinks (Les opérations mil. de J.C. 
p. 113) that ‘in a highly cultivated district, where the 
soil is annually disturbed by the plough, it would be 
impossible to reckon seriously upon the discovery of 
any material trace of the camps.’ But such traces 


[NOTE.—The accompanying map is reproduced from Pl. vii. 


would be visible below the ‘terre végétale,’ which 
alone would be disturbed by the plough. See Stoffel, 
Guerre civile, ii. 243, and my Caesar's Conquest of 
Gaul, 1899, pp. Xxviii-xxx. 

4Dr. Kromayer (Axtike Schlachtfelder, etc. ii. 421, 
n. 2) thinks that it would be worth while to excavate 
the two tumuli which are respectively one kilometre 
north-east of Fersala and one kilometre and a half 
north-west of Krindir, one of which, he suggests, may 
be the zo\vdvdpiov mentioned by Appian (B.C. ii. 82). 


of M. Heuzey’s Les opérations 


militaires de Jules César; and the symbols which illustrate the theories of Stoffel and Dr. Kromayer have 
been copied from their maps—Pl. 17 of Guerre civile and Karte 12 of Antike Schlachifelder respectively. ] 
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ON CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. STROMATETS, |. § 158. 


IN 1894, when my friend Professor Joseph Mayor published in the 
Classical Review a series of emendations of the Stromatezs (continued in 1895), 
I submitted to him emendations of some of the same passages, which gained 
his approval. I did not publish them because I thought he would be editing 
the parts of the text concerned. He has not yet done this, and there is one 
of the emendations which I should like to publish, because it perhaps gives a 
simple solution of what distinguished scholars have found a great difficulty. 

The passage is Stromatezs, Bk. I. § 158, p. 416 fin. (see Mayor’s article, 
Classical Review, vol. viii. July, 1894): tov yap Oumot To mev dirdvetkoy pdvov 
ETT QUTOU TOU KpaTely evexa THY SuUYaTTEiaY TeTOMMEVOV, TO Se gPtAdKaAOY Els 
KaAny KaTaxpwperns THs Wuxns TO Oupo. 

The difficult word is xkadyv, for which no satisfactory emendation has been 
offered. This passage, in which courage is associated with ro caddy, is possibly 
a reminiscence of the well-known Aristotelian association of courage with vo 
kadov in Wc. Eth. Wi. vi.-vii. Now Aristotle recognises as the principal form 
of courage the courage shewn where it is possible to make an effort to avert 
the danger (he is thinking of battle), as opposed to the fearlessness (cf. adéys) 
which may be shewn in an incurable disease or inevitable drowning, and says 
accordingly: dua de kat avdpitovra év ois éoTly GAKH  KaXOV TO arobaveir. 
It seems probable therefore that we should read ro de PiAcKaXov els ardKny 


KaTaxpwuerys TH Ovum. 
J. CooK WILSON. 


A FEW NOTES ON ATHENAEYS: 


THE following few notes owe their existence to the stimulus of Professor 
Tucker's Aduersaria in the last number of the Quarterly, 


23 A-B- elpytrar oe TO Bpéxerv Kat él TOU wive. *AvTidpavys. 
de yap payovtas davriAvas Bpéxev. 


EvBouhos A. Likov éyo 


I ] 4 , 
BeBpeymevos Kw Kal KexwOwrvicnevos. 
B. wérwxas otros; A. * wérwK’ eyo, 

4 , XN a 
wa Ala tov Mevdaiov. 


Sicon, the chief speaker here, attributes his condition to the potent and 
seductive wine of Mende, which makes even gods forget propriety (Hermippus 
ap. Athen. 29 E) and of which Athenaeus writes, 129 D, éxAauBaver radi yuas 
Oepuos Tis Kat Cwporepos, olvev ovTwv juiv Oaciwy Kat Mevéalwy kal Aco Brdv. 
And to restore the passage, we must, if I mistake not, follow the clue afforded 
by the second speaker’s words wézwxas otros; when compared with those used 
in a similar scene of Latin comedy. In the Mzles Gloriosus of Plautus 
(829 sqgg.) we have a dialogue between Palaestrio and Lurcio,’ an under-cellarer 
(subpromus), who has been taking advantage of his opportunities to drink 
with his superior, Sceledrus. 


PA. prompsisti tu illi uinum? LU. non prompsi. PA. negas? 
Lu. nego hercle uero: nam ille me uotuit dicere: 

neque ego heminas octo exprompsi in urceum. 

neque ille calidum exbibit in prandium. 

PA. neque Zu bzbistcz? Lv. dt me perdant st b1021, 

si bibere potui. PA. quid tam? LV. guza enim obsorbut; 
nam nimis calebat, amburebat gutturem. 

PA. alii ebrzz sunt, alii poscam potitant. 

bono suppromo et promo cellam creditam ! 


The sense here then should be, ‘You have been drinking, you rascal ?’ 
S. ‘I have zot been drinking. I had to gulp it down. It was Mendaean!’ 
In the fourth line roy is meaningless, and all the letters of what we require 
are in Ala rov, which should be Av’ 6yra. In line 3 ov is wanted before zézux’. 


1Lurcio from /erco, ‘a gourmand,’ is a typical Zixwva ovk dmrodaiva DucKkplyyv; (a skinflint). 
name, like Zikwy, an extravagant person, as Meineke _I note this, as Lindsay doubts the tradition. 
has shown, quoting Themistius 34, p. 462, riva 
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For the lost verb I suggest #@avix’ in the sense of ‘putting out of sight, 
Compare Lynceus ap. Athen. 132A év daw 8 écOiw, | érepos exe” ev baum 8 
éxeivos, TovT éyw|npavioa: Alcaeus 7. 424D "Arkaios & ‘Tepm yauo 
Kepavvvouaw adbavigouvci te ‘away goes the liquor, and Eubulus 23. 473 F, 
where the perfect occurs (quoted by Tucker, supra p. 203). My restoration 
would be then 

mTémwKas ovTos; &. <“idavk’, ov) mwéTwK’ eyo, 


pa Av’, ovra Mevdaioy <ye>. 


79 C dtamevovTwy Kat py TaxXU dtaAvo“évwv TOY cwuaTwv. capKkov Tucker, 
building on aicwy. But Bpwuarwy seems to account better for the variants, 
cuxwy being a gloss. 


349 C (from Machon) 
devas aradwy ty AVpa Bpvxopuevos. 


Acceptance of Prof. Tucker’s (pvydmevos will require amadwy to be 
amamdéov. The neuter participle would not be so good. 


380 E (Ephippus: Kock ii. 261) &@ dvwv immo Te ctraces Kai yevmaT 
ovwy. I think Meineke was right in beginning a fresh line with kat yevmar 
oivwv. But the omission of te leaves a rather clumsy asyndeton, while this 
asyndeton seems hardly a sufficient reason for an insertion by a copyist. I 
would propose dvwy 8 imaoctracers The unusual application of trrocrracis 
to ovo: caused its corruption and the transposition of the ve. But the phrase 
belongs to a class of expressions of which the English ‘dvass fire-zvous’ is a 
typical example. A few may be cited: traoPBovxoXdos (Eur. Phoen. 28): 
i@mmoKkonos Tov kauynAwy, Philostratus Vzta Afoll. ii. c. 1: Ar. Plut. 819 
BovOutet| iv kat Tpdyov kat cpeov: cf. Au. 1232 Avew Tots ’Odvumiors | 
mnArAoadayer te BovOTos én écxapas | kucay 7 ayuas. The last two 
quotations suggest that Ephippus is here writing burlesque. 


385 Cc (Metagenes: Kock i. 705) GAN & ’ya0é deirvOmuev KdrerTAa pe TAVT 
(wav Cobet) évepwrav. viv mev seems the most likely supplement of the line. 
The correspondence voy ev kdrevra need cause no difficulty. det wey... Kat vov, 
Soph. Az. 1sgg. Cf. Kithner-Gerth, Gv. Gv. ii. 2. 271(5). The post-position, to 
which the loss is due (dewv@mev viv perv), is for the sake of emphasis. 


424 A (Plato) . Professor Tucker’s zpdac@es completes the verse. But dcous 
may quite well be exclamatory, and in addition to this it might have ended the 
line, as in Aristophanes, Lys. 200 6 ¢idraTa yuvaixes, 6 Kepauav dcos! 
Bergk proposed éxAerrérny, bringing the line into connexion with another 
fragment of Plato, vi. 229 (Kock, i. p. 633). But this too is uncertain. 

J. P. POSTGATE. 
1Cf. Valckenaer on Herod. 129, Lobeck, Ajax, course, that trmwyv ordots is in itself a perfectly 


p. 128, and Xhematicon, p. 346 (two references proper phrase. 
which I owe to Mr. Richards). I am aware, of 


THE- SENATE UNDERGAVGVS Ties 


AT the Seventh Congress of German Historians held at Heidelberg in 
April, 1903, Prof. Eduard Meyer delivered an address on the subject of Augustus, 
in which he expressed his view that the restitution of the republic was a genuine 
act of renunciation. ‘Augustus desired to dwell among his fellow-citizens not 
as a ruler but as a citizen, of course as the first among them all, as the 
princeps, like Camillus and the Scipios of old. If with Mommsen you described 
the dual control of Caesar and Senate as a Dyarchy you ought not to forget 
that ‘of the two the Senate in theory held complete predominance, the Emperor 
was ‘its executive, or as Tiberius expressed it, its servant, the Senate was the 
master (dominus).’ 

This opinion was naturally subject to considerable criticism. Prof. K. J. 
Neumann of Strassburg held that Augustus could not have conceived so un- 
practical a purpose. He merely guided the state through the first stage of an 
inevitable process of development which eventually resulted in the complete 
monarchy of Diocletian. It was a practical policy limited on all sides by the 
exigencies of the political position, a compromise tacitly arranged between 
Caesar and the Senate, who being wealthy and powerful landowners could not 
be thrust aside as Julius had attempted. Prof. E. Fabricius of Freiburg 
disputed from the opposite side Mommsen’s theory of a Dyarchy in equilibrium 
between Senate and princeps, insisting that the Senate was in all important 
matters wholly dependent on the will of the Emperor. 

This remarkable divergence of opinion among the foremost ancient historians 
of Germany has inspired Dr. Abele’ to examine the actual part played by 
the Senate under Augustus. Proceeding chronologically through the period, 
he records the various senatus consulta, legal decisions and other activities of 
the senatorial body. In this matter he is not always fortified by direct 
authority. It frequently happens that what is here set down as a senatus 
consultum is merely referred to by Suetonius and Dio Cassius as the work of 
the princeps. It is perhaps unfortunate that a record of the functions of the 
Senate should thus in many cases rest solely upon such phrases as ‘he com- 
manded,’ ‘he enjoined, ‘he enacted,’ the subject in each case being the princeps. 
But Dr. Abele is justified in reading his authorities thus. Both Suetonius and 
Dio write with the experience of the developed empire in their minds: they 


1 Der Senat unter Augustus, von Theodor Anton Abele. Ferdinand Schoningh. Paderborn, 1907. 
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are not always concerned to mark what was a senatus consultum, what was a 
lex, or to distinguish these from mere edicts. There are cases in which the 
srowth of this tendency can be discerned even as between Suetonius and Dio; 
shewing that as time went on, even between the second and third centuries A.D., 
it was become less important to observe such constitutional niceties. A typical 
case of that kind occurs in Suetonius, Vzt. Aug. 43. ‘He sometimes employed 
even Roman knights for theatrical and gladiatorial exhibitions, but not after 
it was forbidden by a senatus consultum. Dio, liv. 2, simply says, ‘he forbade 
such exhibitions.’ Such instances seriously vitiate Dio’s authority on constitu- 
tional points. Yet the fact remains that a great part of Dr. Abele’s record 
is based upon inference. 

Accepting the justice of the inferences and even allowing a margin for 
error, we find brought together here a remarkable and significant record of 
senatorial activity. In domestic politics it is the Senate that confers authority 
upon Augustus and upon the members of his house. When famine, flood and 
fire cause distress in Rome, the citizens besiege the door of the curia to 
compel the Senate to confer additional powers upon their champion. The 
Senate possesses, as of old, the right to dispense from the operation of laws, to 
define magisterial functions and to initiate legislation. In foreign affairs the 
sovereignty of the Senate is formally recognised. When ambassadors come 
from a foreign power they address themselves, as of old, first to a leading 
senator powerful enough to champion their cause. The leading senator is now 
of course the princeps. He sends them or introduces them to the Senate to 
state their case, and then it occasionally happens, as it happened with the 
Parthian embassy of 23 B.C. that the Senate leaves the decision to Augustus. 
When Augustus is abroad settling the provinces, he writes a report to the 
Senate. Judicially the Senate now acts as a high court. When Cornelius 
Gallus misconducted himself in the government of Egypt, a domain peculiarly 
Caesar’s, his master recalled him and punished him by forbidding his entrance 
to Caesar’s house or Caesar’s provinces. The Senate thereupon impeached him 
without Caesar’s will. When Volesus Messalla was guilty of cruelty in the 
senatorial province of Africa, the princeps, here acting as a senator, brought 
him for trial before the Senate. 

Formally, then, the Senate was by no means reduced to impotence. But 
another point stands out from Dr. Abele’s record. The activity of the Senate 
visibly decreases as time goes on, even during the life of Augustus, until these 
pages contain little but privileges for Gaius and Lucius, for Tiberius, Drusus 
and Germanicus, and until a committee of the Senate sitting in the Emperor's 
house is competent to conduct affairs. It is true that this impression is 
heightened by an accident for which Dr. Abele fails to allow. For the latter 
part of the period the text of Dio, upon whom we have to rely for the bulk 


1G, Ferrero, Grandeur et Décadence de Rome, is the ‘semi-dictatorial’ powers of Augustus, vol. v. 
misled into making this an example of what he calls p. 146. 
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of our information, becomes defective; and towards the end foreign wars claim 
most of the historian’s attention. Moreover, the work of reorganisation is 
complete, the great machine is beginning to run smoothly. If we allow for 
this, the tendency is lessened, but it remains a distinct tendency justifying the 
view of Neumann, as given above, that the principate of Augustus was already 
in process of development, conscious or unconscious, towards monarchy. 

Then comes the question, How far is Mommsen’s term ‘ Dyarchy’ appro- 
priate to the system of government under the first emperor? That system was, 
and was meant to be, capable of various interpretations, and remains so to this 
day. Our answer must depend upon our habit of describing constitutions. Is 
the present government of England a limited Monarchy, or a Democracy, or a 
Triarchy of King, Lords and Commons? If, therefore, we are to describe the 
government of Augustus according to the letter, our answer must be that if it 
was a Dyarchy, it was a dual sovereignty, not of Princeps and Senate, but of 
Senate and People as of old, for the Senate still deliberated, the People still 
elected and legislated. It might be argued that into this dual sovereignty a 
third power was entering, even formally. After Actium it was ordained ‘that 
in their prayers for the Senate and People the priests should pray also for 
Caesar’ (Dio, li. 19). But if we choose our term according to the spirit, then 
undoubtedly Monarchy is the only appropriate definition. Not only had the 
princeps gathered into his hand all functions of the executive, but the deliber- 
ative was de facto subordinate to him, being indeed to a great extent chosen by 
him in his three revisions. When the deliberative organ becomes an advisory 
council selected by one man, and when the electing body merely registers the 
choice of that single person, then it is monarchy, however temperately con- 
ducted. In every sense Dyarchy is an unsatisfactory term. 

Much importance attaches, then, to the J/ectiones by which Augustus re- 
organised his Senate; and on this particular point we have a curious conflict 
of evidence. Augustus himself says, ‘I revised the Senate thrice’ (A7on. Auc. 8) 
without indication of dates or the powers upon which he relied for the purpose. 
Suetonius says (c. 35) he restored the overgrown Senate ‘to its original 
numbers and dignity in two revzszons, the first by their own choice whereby 
they chose one another, the second by his own and Agrippa’s’ In a 
subsequent chapter (37) Suetonius mentions a ‘board of three to revise the 
Senate. But in the course of Dio’s record we have apparently no fewer than 
five lectiones: (a) in B.C. 29 in which Augustus ry BovAny ée€jnrace and invited 
unqualified persons to retire, and then since only 50 availed themselves of the 
chance he compelled 140 more to retire (Dio lii. 42). (4) In Bc. 18 TO 
BovAeuvtixov e€jrace When an elaborate system of cooptation was invented, which 
also broke down, compelling him to complete the business by choosing 
additional members up to 600 (liv. 13). (¢) In Bc. 13 (liv. 26) ‘ Hereupon 
there was another revision (é€€éraois) of the Senate. For many people pleading 
poverty and other reasons refused to serve.... ‘So he revised (e&jrace) them 
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all, he did not trouble about men over thirty-five, but those under this age 
who had the proper qualification he compelled to join the Senate.’ (d) In B.c. 
11 (liv. 35) Augustus made lists of all his property just like a private man xal 
thy BovrAnv KareAe€aro, and seeing that there was not always a full house he 
ordered that its decrees should be valid even when fewer than 400 were 
present. (e) In A.D. 3/4 when he appointed three commissioners to revise them 
(e€eracral) (Dio lv. 13, Suet. 37). 

Mommsen in this conflict of evidence throws Dio overboard altogether. 
Holding that a J/ectzo senatus is part of a census ‘ve certe quamquam non ture, 
he concludes that the three J/ectiones spoken of by Augustus belong to the 
three ‘years in which, according to his next words (Jon. Anc. 8), he held a 
census, 1.@ 29/28, 8 B.C. and 13/14 A.D. Thus he accepts only one of Dio’s 
five, the others he dismisses as unreal or unimportant. This view not only 
entails extraordinary perversity on the part of Dio, and rests upon a doubtful 
theory, but it implies that there were no fewer than seven J/ectiones in the 
course of the period, some of them extremely drastic and arousing violent 
opposition. This view Dr. Abele rightly contests. The /ectzo of A.D. 4 being 
performed by a triumvirate board might very well be omitted by Augustus. 
He therefore believes that the three /ectiones mentioned by Augustus are those 
of 28, 18 and II B.C. 

But the singular fact in this discussion is that Mommsen relegates to a 
footnote! and Abele altogether omits to mention the /eetzo of B.c. 13, the third 
of Dio’s /ectiones given above. In Shuckburgh’s edition of Suetonius, Vzza 
Augusti (1896), the same omission occurs on pp. 79 and 80 where the editor 
is following Mommsen, while in the Chronological Table prefixed to the book 
he includes this as the ‘Third Reform of the Senate.’ It is obvious that by 
the repair of this omission we alter the whole problem. It no longer seems 
possible to reconcile Dio’s account with the Monxumentum and we have to 
choose between Mommsen’s plan of rejecting Dio’s testimony wholesale, or 
picking out one of his J/ectiones as an error. The one to be rejected would 
probably be the fourth (d@), because it is introduced casually (werbo tantum—M.) 
and in connexion with a rearrangement of the rules about a quorum. More- 
over, an examination of Dio’s text shews that whereas in all the other four 
cases the word employed for the act of revision is égerafev, in the fourth case 
he employs a different word caradéyecOa. The use of the word eferafew four 
times in so short a space certainly suggests that it is Dio’s technical term for 
a lectio senatus. 

In the Monumentum the Greek for leg? is éréAeEa. It will be found on 
examination that Dio uses caradéye and xatadéyecOa in four senses: (I) as 
the technical term for enlisting troops=xaradoyov moveicOu, ailectum habvere, 
eg. lii. 27, liv. 25: hence (2) to enrol (a) act. xaradéyew Twa és THY immada 


1¢Quod deinde a. 741 Augustus curam egit, adoles- curiam adscribi ne recusarent (54. 26) pro recensu 
centes rerum apti et senatorium clauum habentes in senatus accipi non debet.’ Res Gestae®, p. 35. 
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kat és TO BovAevticor liii. 17; (8) middle—in the account of the “ecto of 18 B.C. 
Tous é£akocious KaTeAcEato, 7.¢. he brought in or enrolled them, then as there 
was further discontent at his selection éeracuov atOis éroujoato Kal Twas 
amadAakas GAXous avtixatéAcEev =sublegit, Dio, liv. 14, so also tpocxatadéyew = 
sublegere, liv. 26. (3) to make a list (in the general sense), eg. lix. 9. ‘But 
as the census of the knights revealed a deficiency rovs mwpwrovs ¢€ amacns Kat 
Ths @& apxns ... Kkatede€aTo, and to some of them he granted the right to 
wear the senatorial dress even before they held any senatorial office. (4) To 
recount, enumerate, give a catalogue of—(active) liii. 6, 12, e¢ passzm. 

It is clear that the word catradéyer@a is not the word used by Dio for a 
formal scrutiny or /ectzo, accepting some and rejecting others, nor would the word 
naturally bear the sense of é€erafew. It is clear also that caradéyerOa To 
Bovrevtixov must have a different meaning from kxaradéyecOa Tovs e€akocious 
(sc. ets tyv Bovdynv). I infer therefore that xaradéyecOa: tyv PBovAny means 
perhaps to call the roll of the Senate, vrecetare senatum. The sentence now 
runs quite naturally ‘senatum recitandum curauit et cum uideret iustum 
numerum non semper adesse, decreta etiam inter pauciores fieri iussit. Even 
if this explanation be unconvincing the use of a word in this passage, distinct 
from the technical term for a J/ectzo used in the four other passages, coupled 
with the fact that this passage is in other respects suspicious, should lead to 
the rejection of (@) rather than (c), and the conclusion that the three /ectzones 
took place in 28, 18 and 13 B.c. It may be significant that these intervals of 
five or ten years precisely correspond with the renewal of his zmperzum. We 
thus get a scheme of lustra by which it appears that on each occasion there 
was either a census or a lectio or both: 


B.C. 29/28 zmperitum in X annos, lustrum, lectzo senatus. 
B.C. 18 zmperium in V annos, lectio senatus. 

B.C. 13 zmperzum in V annos, lectio senatus. 

B.C. 8 zmpertum in X annos, lustrum. 

A.D. 3/4 zmpertum in X annos, lectio senatus per Wl utratum. 
A.D. 13/14 zmperium in X annos, lustrum. 


The year 11, it will be observed, lies outside this scheme. 

While it is thus possible to reconcile the account of Dio with that of 
the Monumentum, it is not possible to accept the version of Suetonius. The 
beginning of his narrative suggests that he is speaking of the first /ectzo which 
reduced the number of the Senate from over a thousand to eight hundred. 
This, he says, was done in ‘two /ectiones, in the first of which a system of 
cooptation was employed, the second was performed by himself and Agrippa, 
precisely reversing Dio’s account of the first two J/ectiones. He goes on to 
repeat this reversal in the next sentence, referring here to the contemporary 
authority of Cremutius Cordus. It is evidently a simple mistake due to the 
system on which Suetonius compiled his biographies. He refers to a number 
of authorities, the J/onumentum among them, flying from one to another in 
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his task of rearranging his facts ‘zon per tempora sed per species? Confusion 
of date and order are likely to arise in a work of this kind. 

Next when we proceed to enquire by what right the princeps carried out 
these revisions, we are met with another conflict of evidence. Dio says of the 
first that he did it as censor, timyrevoas civ to ’Aypir7a, lii. 42, which is of 
course a sheer blunder; for Augustus, as Dio elsewhere admits and Suetonius 
asserts, was never censor. Abele argues that all these J/ectzones were performed 
censovta potestate and it is true that Augustus might hold censoria potestas 
without being censor, as he held ¢rzbunicia potestas without being tribune. Dio’s 
statement to this effect is explicit enough (liv. 10, ryv é£ovclay Tyy TeV TimNTor). 
In this case he is supported as to the lustrum of 29/28 by an inscr. from the 
‘Fasti ‘Venusini, C./.Z. ix. 422, ‘Imp. Caesar VI. M. Agrippa II. (cos); idem 
censoria potest(ate) lustrum fecer(unt). Neither Suetonius nor Augustus himself 
gives any direct indication of the powers by which J/ectzones were performed. 
But in the case of the census which is even more particularly the work of the 
censorship, Suetonius says (c. 27), ‘Recepit et morum legumque regimen aeque 
perpetuum, quo iure quamquam sine censurae honore censum tamen populi ter 
egit: primum ac tertium cum collega, medium solus.. To which the Mon. Anc. 
(c. 6) supplies a direct negative. He never accepted this cura morum legumque, 
though it was offered three times. Suetonius says that it was perpetuum, Dio 
that it was for five years. The Mon. Anc. seems to state clearly enough (c. 8) 
its author’s view of the powers by which he performed the census. The first 
was done ‘in consulatu sexto, the second and third ‘consulari cum imperio, 
conferred apparently for this purpose. In this singular conflict we should have 
no hesitation in rejecting the evidence of Dio and Suetonius where they are 
directly controverted by the words of Augustus. Again and again both these 
writers attribute to Augustus powers which he had, as he says, refused, 
and the explanation is simple. The decrees of the Senate were on record, the 
Emperor’s refusal of them was not. Hence, it is only the first census which 
causes perplexity, for here Dio is supported by the inscription quoted above in 
saying that censoria potestas was granted or assumed for this purpose. More- 
over, the phrase of the Monumentum, ‘in consulatu sexto, is not a direct denial 
of censoria potestas and may be only an indication of date. 

Any satisfactory solution must explain not only the truth of what happened, 
but how our authorities came to make their mistakes and contradictions. It is 
not sufficient merely to reject the testimony of Dio and Suetonius. Such an 
explanation seems to lie in the fact that all these extraordinary functions were 
the subject of special /eges. Now such a /ex would not contain the words 
‘censoriam potestatem habeto, but would define the tasks to be accomplished. 
With the task of J/ectio or census there would be bound up other censorial 
functions relating to mores legesque. Thus, in saying that he rejected the cura 
morum (c. 6) he adds, ‘but what the Senate then desired me to arrange I 
accomplished by virtue of the tribunician power.’ So here, while rejecting the 
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censoria potestas, he does what is required by the consular power. The law 
might be quoted briefly by historians as conferring the curva moruwm or the 
censoria potestas, and, as the duties assigned were after all undoubtedly performed, 
the historians would have no reason to question, unless they were very punctilious, 
that Augustus had accepted the office as well as the duties. That a der was 
passed on such occasions is proved by Suet. 77d. 21, ‘lege per consules lata 
ut (Tiberius) prouincias cum Augusto communiter administraret simulque censum 
ageret.’ It is, then, a quibble when Augustus denies that he received cura morum 
and when he denies, as he appears to do, that he received censoria potestas. 
But it is significant that Augustus thinks it necessary even to strain the 
language in denying that he accepted certain offices. Antiquarian researches, 
devoted to the object of discovering the powers which resided in the old 
magistracies, had convinced him that censorial activities once belonged to the 
consulship, and since he desired to hold as few offices as possible, he held his 
lectiones and his censuses as consul or proconsul with consular power. 

As to the zmpertum by which Augustus held his provinces, the elaborate 
discussions among modern historians about the proper description of it lose 
their importance when we reflect that it also was certainly defined by a law, or 
rather a series of laws. Dio himself has no technicality to describe it, but 
calls it variously apxy, tpooracia, iryeuovia. We know that such a law existed 
from citations of it in the Ler de imperio Vespasiant (CLL. vi. 930). For 
example, it granted the right foedus cum quibus uolet facere, which the Manilian 
law had granted to Pompeius under the Republic. We might indeed argue 
from republican practice that for a special zmperium a law was necessary. 
Though its contents were undoubtedly enlarged as time went on (we know the 
sixth privilege of the Ler de imp. Vesp., which grants dispensation from certain 
laws, to have been granted to Augustus in 24 B.C.), yet the basis of it was 
settled in 27. I believe we can even lay our fingers upon the place where the 
record of this law has dropped out of Dio’s history. The opening words of 
c. 12, Bk, liii. are these: tiv mev obv fyemoviay TOUTM TH TPOTH Kal Tapa Tis 
yepovalas Tov te djuouv éBeBamcaro, meaning ‘I have thus narrated how he 
got his imperium established by the senate and the people,’ that is by a regular 
‘ex, But he has done nothing of the sort, he has not mentioned the people. 
Chapters 3 to 10 are filled by a speech of Augustus, obviously a free com- 
position by Dio. Chapter 11 describes in a Thucydidean manner the varied 
feelings of the senate, concluding with the remark that the senate voted double 
pay to his bodyguard—a strange answer to a speech of resignation!—and the 
words: ottws ws adnOas karabecOa THv movapxiay émeOuuynoe. As often happens, 
the introduction of a speech has disturbed the original narrative, and on a 
close inspection the sutures are visible. 

Even the ¢ribunicia potestas was not conferred in a lump by any such 
formula as ‘tribuniciam potestatem habeto, but by a series of laws, as Abele 
shews—personal sacrosanctity and the right to sit on the Tribunes’ Bench in 
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36 B.C.,! Dio xlix. 15, Jus auxiliz in 30 B.C. (Dio li. 19), and the rest in 23 B.C. 
when it first begins to be reckoned as complete. The zus velationis mentioned 
separately in this latter year (lili, 32) is merely a part of the remaining 
tribunician functions. 

On the general question of the policy of Augustus it is undoubtedly true 
that he was steering his way between the unsuccessful examples of Sulla, who 
retired, and Julius, who was careless to disguise his supremacy. But that the 
Senate was still too powerful to be thrust aside, it is difficult to believe, as 
we watch their cringing subservience to their new master. The proscriptions 
had almost destroyed the race of Brutus. There remained another motive for 
admitting the Senate to partnership, a motive so simple and practical that it 
almost eludes the notice of the constitutional historian. Until a new machinery 
could be created, until a competent civil service could be organised, the mere 
burden of administration was more than one man could bear. Almost throughout 
his life Augustus was travelling, fighting or superintending military operations. 
Who was to receive such deputations as came in 26 B.C. from Tralles and Cos, 
Laodicea and Thyatira, to say that their towns had suffered from earthquake 
and appeal for assistance? By degrees a civil service is organised and a bureau 
competent to deal with the despatches even of a meticulous governor like the 
younger Pliny. Then, as there is less need of the Senate, its importance steadily 
decreases. This is the explanation of the paradox that the more Augustus 
seems to retire from public offices the more business is absorbed into the 
imperial chancellery. We have the authority of Suetonius for asserting that 
the burden of empire was a motive for Caesar’s resignation of the consulship 
in 23 B.C.—taedio diuturnae ualitudines. 

CAS TOBART. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


1Mr. Stuart Jones in his recent work on Zhe  tribunician power including ztercessto. This does 
Roman Empire (Story of the Nations, 1908) asserts, | not correspond with the evidence. 
p- 3, that Augustus received in 36 B.c. the whole 
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METAMORPHOSES. 


iii. 2 (p. 52, 22 Helm): ‘magistratibus eorumque ministris et turbae mis- 
cellaneae </freguentia > cuncta completa —’ 

Praeter necessitatem ‘/vequentia’ inseruisse uidetur editor; de casuum 
diuersitate cf. lili, 21, p. 91, 6 ‘onere uecturae simul et asperae uiae toti 
fatigati’, ubi ‘asperz¢ate’ secundum Vulcanium scripsit Helm (‘ Aspera uia’ i. 
20, p. 19, 1; de ‘fatigatus’ c. gen. uide Oudend. p. 284-5). 


iii, 2 (p. 53, 5): ‘nam inter tot milia populi circum/wmsdentis nemo 
prorsum, qui non risu dirumperetur, aderat.’ 

‘circiifedentif? Fq@: an ‘CIRCVSEPIENTIS’? ii 13, p. 35, 20 ‘fre- 
quentis populi circulo conseptus.’ 


iii, 18 (p. 65, 21): ‘mucrone destricto in insani modum Ajiacis < saeuzs > 
armatus, non ut ille uiuis pecoribus infestus tota laniauit armenta, sed longe 
fortius, qui tres inflatos caprinos utres exanimasti —.’ 

‘saeuts’ addidit Leo, quo reiecto malim ‘sed longe fortius qui<dem>’ 
(= quid), cf. ii, 25, p. 45, 17 ‘formido cumulatior quidem’. In cod. Dorvil- 
liano, teste v.d. Vliet, scriptum est qq., ie. quiquem. 


iii, 20 (p. 67, 13): ‘omnibus abiectis amiculis ac tandem denique intecti 
atque nudati bacchamur in Venerem.’ 

‘acten’; ie. ‘hactenus’ F®: ubi nec ceterae uirorum doctorum coniecturae 
ueritatis speciem praebent et id quod proposuit Petschenig ‘ac taeniis’ diu 
explosum est, cum nec Lucius taenias gesserit nec Fotis nisi unam (ro 
ctpodov)—nam ut effeminatorum delicias cogitemus (Mus. Ruf. xix. p. 106, 16 
Hense: ovte écOjo1 woAdAais KatacKérety TO THua OvTE Tawias KaTewdeiv) nihil 
est quod cogat—in ipso uocabulo aliquem significatum non satis nobis cognitum 
suspicari licebit; nam et alius extat locus ubi ‘hactenus’ adiungitur adiectiuo 
cui inest uis priuatiua: vi. 18, p. 141, 22, turris ad inferos pergenti Psychae 
suadet ‘sed non <>actenus uacua debebis per illas tenebras incedere’, ubi 
qui uertunt ‘bis dahin’’ falluntur cum nec rediens illa uacua esse debeat 
(p. 143, 5); nec magis accommodate interpretatur Ronsch, Jéala u. Vulgata, 


1Fr. Norden, Amor und Psyche, Leipz. u. Berl. 1903. 
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P. 341, ‘hactenus mit einer Negation=xon amplius’; subinepte enim ‘non 
lam uacua per illas tenebras incedere’ iubetur puella, quae nondum illic 
incesserit. Si liceret interpretari ‘plane, prorsus, omnia quidem recte haberent, 
sed huius usus exempla mihi desunt. 


lili. I (p. 75,6): ‘deuius et frutectzs absconditus —’ 

‘ptectus’ Fd, quod utrum delendum an emendandum esset, dubitauit 
editor; cf. tamen iiii, 9 ‘obtectam protegunt’ et imprimis ix. 18 ‘contectus 
atque absconditus ’. 


lili, 25 (p. 93, 22): ‘cum repente lymphatico ritu somno recussa.. . 
longeque uehementius afflictare sese—incipit.’ 

Suppleo ‘<longe> longeque’, cf. xi. 3, p. 268, 17 ‘longe longeque’ 
Sie 2, Pp. 125, 7 “procul ac procul’; xi. 20, p. 281, 18 ‘diu diuque’. 


Dieta pet 30, 1): “proserpunt ... et longa colla porrecti - saeui 
dracones —.’ 

Hic si re uera lacuna est, potest intercidisse ‘zwmensz’ (Flor. vi. p. 151, 
3 Vl. ‘immensi dracones’), potest et aliud quid; dubito tamen an ‘et’ (7) 
ortum sit ex ‘in’ (i): cf. ix. 13, p. 212, 18 ‘in enorme uestigium porrecti’, 
Betty f275, 10 ‘in canalem porrectum’. 


Vi. 27 (p. 149, 20): ‘me—nauiter inscendit et sic ad cursum rursum 
incitat. ego—equestri celeritate quadrupedi cursu solum replaudens uirgini[s] 
delicatas uoculas ad</#>innire temptabam.’ 

Apulei stilus flagitare uidetur ‘<at> ego—’; inde etiam est, nisi fallor, 
quod x. 18, p. 250, 27 ‘domuitionem parat. spretis —’ <aZ> Luetjohann, <sed> 
Helm restituebant. 


vi. 32 (p. 153, 18. Postquam c. 31 quattuor puellae fugitiuae poenas 
proposuerunt latrones, quam alii uwzuwam cremari (1), alii destzzs obtct (2) debere 
censebant, alii patzbulo suffige (3), alii torments excarnificari (4), tandem aliquis 
id genus uindictae inuenit quod omnia illa superaret simul et complecteretur : 
asini cadaueri uiua insueretur!): 

‘sic enim cuncta, quae recte statuistis, ambo sustinebunt, et mortem 
asinus, quam pridem meruit, et illa morsus ferarum, cum uermes membra 
laniabunt (=2), et ignis flagrantiam, cum sol nim<z>is caloribus inflammarit 
uterum (=1), et patibuli cruciatum, cum canes et uultures intima protrahent 
uiscera (= 3), sed et ceteras eius aerumnas et tormenta (=4) numerate; 
mortuae bestiae ipsa uiuens uentrem habitabit, tum faetore nimio nares 
<cructanté> aestu et inediae diutinae letali fame tabescet nec suis saltem liberis 
manibus mortem sibi fabricare poterit.’ 

‘aestuet’ quod pro futuro ceperat v.d. Vliet (in indice p. 284), diuisit 
Luetjohann, <crucizante> addidit, recte quidem copulam quae abesse uix potest 
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restituens, hoc uero minime nobis approbans; nam dum confert quae in 
“4 ¢ A Oe o) , nw ld \ 6 \ “~ A 
Aovkiw, c. 25 leguntur ‘oxo7re’Te de, @ piro., tis Bacavov TO dewvoy, TPWTOV MEV 
\ Ge yS r 3 x , ev , ¢ , ’ , , é 
TO VvEKOM OV® GuUVOLKELY, ELTA TO Oepous wp Depuotarw nim ev KTHVEL Kaberber at 
A A 4 \ 
Kat Aum det KTEelvovTe aToOvjoKe Kal pnd éavTHy amomvi~a exe, TA pmev yap 
+ » , / a A 1) as 4 r “oF / 7A 
arr’ Oca TelceTAL ONTOMEVOU TOV OVOU TH TE OOMY Ka TOS TKw n&t TeDuppmevy €W 
Aéyev, dumque graeca illa ‘Odpous wpa Oepuoratw nim’ per ‘aestu’ reddita esse 
sibi persuadet, praeterquaam quod duo tormentorum genera Oepuoratoy i}dov 
et on7ouevov oduyvy in unum conflat (‘faetore nimio nares cruciante aestu’), 
oblitus est per ‘ceferas aerumnas et tormenta’ ad supplicia prorsus zoua pergi, 
‘aestus’ autem quem uoluit dolorem iam inesse in illo poenae genere quod 
numero I signauimus; illic ‘ignis flagrantiam, cum sol nimiis caloribus inflam- 
° 3 ° ‘ 4 e , ¢ , ’ 
marit uterum’ esse quod in graeca fabella per ‘@épovs wpa Oepuotatm nrAiw 
indicatur. Itaque, seruato ‘et’, cetera complenda esse uidentur ut in Ouden- 
dorpiana editione leguntur ‘nares aestu<adzt> et —.’ 


vii. 2 (p. 155, 6): ‘nam et praesidium fugae, quo uelocius frustratis 
insecutoribus procul ac procul abderet sese, eidem facile suppeditasse ; equum 
namque illum suum candidum uectorem futurum duxisse secum.’ 

Lucius, cum Milonis hospitium accederet, eo consilio equum duxisse secum 
arguitur ut haberet quo uelocius se inde proriperet. Itaque ‘suum’, quod quo 
nunc legitur loco rebus non congruit, cum non sit uerisimile, qui nunc in 
pecunia furtum arguant, eosdem in equo legitimam possessionem statuere, 
transpono port ‘uectorem’; cf. iii, 26, p. 71, 15 ‘equum illum uectorem 
meum’; zdzdem 22 ‘ille uector meus’; vi. 26, p. 149, I ‘quis enim uiantium 
uectorem suum (=quo uehatur) non libenter auferat secum’; vii. 3, p. 156, 
16 ‘cum meo famulo meoque uectore illo equo’. In F ‘futuri’ refictum 
esse monet editor. 


vil. 4 (p. 157, 9): ‘nec paucos humili seruilique uitae renuntiantes ad 
instar tyrannicae potestatis sectam suam conferre malle.’ 

Frustra, puto, in his emendandis laborant uiri docti: non enim hic ‘ad 
instar’ interpretandum est ‘ad modum’, sed ‘instar’’ proprie substantiuum est 
(Verg. Aen. vi. 866) quod pendet a uerbo ‘conferre ad’, designatque ampli- 
tudinem dignitatemque dum opponitur ‘humili seruilique uitae’ + OL, Gel gy aa. 
xx. I. 39 ‘populus Romanus e parua origine ad tantae amplitudinis instar 
emicuit. Contra ‘instar’ (pendens a uerbo ‘deducere ad’), dum bonae rei 
Opponitur, pro contemptae rei imagine est i. 25, p. 23, 9 ‘florem Thessalicae 
regionis ad instar solitudinis et scopuli—deducitis’; formam solam indicat 
Flor. xii. p. 161, 9 VI. ‘instar illi (psittaco) minimo minus quam columbarum,’ 


vii. 9 (p. 160, 18): ‘ueste<w>que lautiusculam proferunt, sumeret abiecto 
centunculo diuite.’ 


1Cf. Wolfflin, Archiv. f. Lat. Lex. ii. pp. 584, 586, 506. 
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Interpungo ‘proferunt sumeret’, cf. praeter locos ubi ‘ut’ omittitur post 
‘placere, orare, praecipere, pati’ quaeque uerba hunc usum admittere solent 
li. 16, p. 37, 21 ‘adripit poculum ac—porrigit bibam. ‘Diues’ centunculus 
dictus non propter aureos quibus iam caret (p. 160, Ir), neque ironice potius 
quam iocose ob colorum uarietatem, uide supra c. 5, p. 157, 26 ‘centunculis 
disparibus.’ 


Vili. I (p. 176, 21): ‘— fuit Charite nobis, quae misella et quidem casu 
- grauissimo — Manes adiuit.’ 

‘nobis qui’ (per compendium) Fq@: corruptelae originem esse suspicor in 
sequenti ‘quidem, scribo itaque ‘fuit Charite nobis [qui] misella —’ 


Vili. 5 (p. 180, 1): ‘(aper) retorquet impetum et incendio feritatis ardescens 
dente compulso, quem primum insiliat, cunctabunda rimatur.’ 

Oudendorp, quamquam de loci integritate dubius, ‘dentem compellere’ 
interpretatur ‘frendere dentibus’, Pricaeum reprehendens qui ad notissimam 
illam exasperationem dentium (cf. p. 179, 9) hoc referebat: utrum utri praeferas, 
uix deliberes, cum utrumque aeque respuat latinitas. Sed aut ego fallor aut 
uerum inest in nota marginali ‘dent€ Cpulst’ scripsitque Apuleius ‘dente[m] 
compulsum (sufznum) quem primum insiliat, cunctabunda rimatur’; nam notae 
illae a prima manu in margine cod. F adscriptae, quas diligenter ponderandas 
nec temere spernendas primus monuit Weyman, etiam alibi ad emendationem 
reece vin Q, Pp, 134, 11 ‘furenter irati’; ix. 10, p. 210, 4 
‘caliculum’, neque equidem dubitem etiam vii. 27, p. 175, 21 scribere ‘deserto 
derelictoque’ (pro ‘deiectoque’), hoc enim uult anus: ‘aut seruare magistrum 
tuum debuisti dorso receptum, aut manere et eandem cum illo sortem sustinere ’, 
neque spernendum est viii. 26, p. 198, 2 ‘ceraula’ pro ‘choraula’; comparetur 
etiam vi. 30, p. 152, 2 ‘praesidium perhibebimus’ (nam sine dubio recte 
notam interpretatur editor) pro ‘praestabimus’ cum ix. 26, p. 223, 5 ‘auxilium 
meo perhibere domino.’ 


viii. 10 (p. 185, 13): ‘Promissioni fallaciosae mulieris oppressus succubuit 
Thrasyllus.’ 

An forte ‘Promissione’? Cf. iii. 9, p. 58, 26 ‘euictus tandem necessitate 
succumbo’, v. 6, p. 108, 4 ‘ui ac potestate Venerii susurrus inuitus succubuit.’ 


viii. 17 (p. 191, 1): ‘— fletu cum clamore sublato maritum suum pastorem 
illum suppetiatum ciet.’ 

Quis pastor ille, cum omnes hi serui fugitiui pastores fuerint (viii. 1, 
p. 176, 21; 23, p. 194, 29)? Nempe is cuius tutelae mandatus fuerat asinus 
(vii. 15, p. 165, 8; 16, p. 166, 6); necessarium itaque uidetur ‘pastorem illum 
<meum). 


ix. 32 (p. 227, 7): ‘— et adsiduis pluuiis nocturnisque rorationibus sub 
dio et intecto conclusus stabulo continuo discruciabar frigore.’ 
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‘sub dio’ non ad subiectum refertur—scripsisset enim Apuleius ‘sub dio 
constitutus ’"—sed stabulo attribuitur; scribo itaque ‘subdio’. Cf. Corp. gloss. 
latt. ii. p. 190 ‘Subdiuum v7eOpor’, p. 463 ‘Yaa:Opos subdiuus’. Conferatur 
etiam MM, v. 6, p. 107,°12)*perdia yi dx.1)5; pawoo, 1Grapenmoree 


ix. 39 (p. 232, 26): ‘dep[rjensis pro prandio lacrimis uacuasque manus 
complodens.’ 

‘depensis’ e Vulcanii coniectura dedit Helm, adnotauitque ‘scilicet pran- 
derat hortulanus’. Quod si maxime uerum esset—ex nullo enim eorum quos 
attulit locos id probatur, ne ex uerbis quidem quae p. 228, 20 leguntur ‘sub 
ipsa mensa, quae reliquias prandii gerebat’, cum et nondum finiti, praesertim 
opiparis (p. 228, 4) prandii reliquiae sint, sepositae scilicet ne incommodent ; 
quin potius e uerbis quibus gallinam allocutus est hospes (p. 228, 10) ‘nunc 
etiam cogitas gustulum nobis praeparare’ in media re esse homines apparet— 
tamen Apuleio neglegentiam condonandam esse putarem: sed re uera et 
interrupti prandii dolore permotus et munerum (p. 227, 25) spe deiectus swos 
casus (p. 232, 25) ingemescit wacuasgue (26) complodit manus. Sed quo minus 
de integritate paronomasiae ‘deprensis pro prandio’ dubites, simul ut appareat 
quo ineptiarum interdum deduci possit id quod uenustatis gratia inuentum est, 
en locos quos mihi notaui—nondum enim, quod sciam, omnes congesti sunt— 
adscribo: p. 18, 1 ‘latice—lacteo’; p. 25, 9 ‘cupidinis meae—forum cupidinis’ ; 
p. 29, I ‘maga—magistra’; p. 45, 13 ‘desolatus ad cadaueris solacium’ (cf. 
p. 106, 7 ‘solitudinis erat solacium’); p. 48, 19 ‘propheta sic propitiatus’ ; 
p. 73, I1 ‘sero quidem, serio tamen’ (cf. Flor. p. 178, 15 Vliet ‘serum— 
serium, AZet. p. 107, 15 ‘seria—sero’); p. 105, 15 ‘ pareret—pateret’; p. 115, 7 
‘mellita—mollita’; p. 128, 18 ‘amores amaré coherceas’; p. 135, 20 ‘certa 
—miserta’; p. 135, 22 ‘conuocat—comvrogatque’!; p. 138, 2 ‘secundi 
(= alterius)—secundum (=prosperum)’; p. 149, 22 ‘ad cursum rursum’ ; 
p. 164, 7 ‘uino—uinculis’; p. 181, 12 ‘inuita remansit in uita(!)’; p. 190, 20 
‘memorandum—miserandum’; p. 200, 1 ‘fatigati—satiati’; p. 207, 25 ‘in- 
clinatam dolio—dedolabat’; p. 238, 28 ‘quod nemo nouit, paene non fit’; 
p. 248, 10 ‘decor—dedecus’; p. 255, 4 ‘natam necatamque’; p. 261, 6 ‘de 
manibus—manante’; p. 284, 32 ‘neque ullum animal essem et inuinius 
essem (!)’; dubitari potest an etiam in ‘sepiculae—saepicule’ (p. 192, 18 et 21) 
luserit noster; Apol. p. 65, 12 ‘pinnas de penatibus’; p. 70, 23 ‘toto oppido 
et quidem oppido (=ualde)’; p. 76, 2 ‘omne uirus totis uiribus’; p. 113, 3 
‘ueneficium—beneficium’; flor. p. 151, 18 (Vliet) ‘aruum colere uel aurum 
colare’; p. 155, I1 ‘cum torno et coturno’; p. 160, 16 ‘ pernix—perniciosa’ ; 
p. 170, 2 ‘coetum—coeptum ’. 


ix. 39 (p. 233, 17): ‘nam et hic ipse iners asellus et nihilo minus 
<ferox> morboque detestabili caducus uix etiam paucos holerum maniculos de 


1¥Fr, Norden pro ‘covrogatque,’ qui uir doctus plura huiusmodi in Amoris et Psyches editione sua restituit. 
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proximo hortulo solet anhelitu languido fatigatus subuehere, nedum ut rebus 
amplioribus idoneus uideatur gerulus.’ 

Collato viii. 23, p. 195, 16 ‘in hebeti pigritia ferocem’ </feror> Luet- 
johann, alia alii similia suppleuerunt; at ferocitas illic quidem emptorum 
insolenti curiositate (p. 195, 8) excitata erat, non autem fuit naturale trans- 
formati Lucii uitium, ut qui bono hortulano sane probum beneque moratum 
asinum se praebere nunquam desiisset; si quis uero mendacio militi imponere 
uoluisse perhibeat hortulanum, profecto imbecillitas et inertia, non ferocia, 
grauiori oneri imparem facit. Sententiam quidem, quamquam non dubito quin 
insciens fecerit, restituit codicis @ exarator vel emendator, ‘que’ post ‘morbo’ 
delens; ‘nihilominus’ enim non ‘firwahr’ significat (Koziol, S722 des Ap. 
Pp. 313), sed ‘praeterea, insuper’, cf. xi. 21, p. 282, 13 ‘nec minus’; Flor. xvi. 
Peasy eu nec co minus’; JZ. vi. 18, p. 142, 13 ‘nec setius’; ix. 34, 
p. 228, 18 ‘nec eo setius’; Petron. 67 ‘sex pondo et selibram debet habere, 
et ipse nihilo minus habeo decem pondo armillam’. Sed ut F potius quam 
@ sequamur, legerim ‘et nihilominus morbo <guo>que —’, cf. xi. 28, p. 290, 2 
‘nec minus etiam’. 


X. 23 (p. 255, 1): ‘at illa, per absentiam mariti nata[m] puella[m], insita 
matribus pietate praeuenta desciuit ab obsequio mariti eamque prodidit uicinis 
alumnandam, regressoque iam marito natam necatamque nuntiauit.’ 

Traditam lectionem ‘natam puellam, qua mire disturbantur omnia, non 
magis quam qui ante eum extiterunt editores, retinere ausus est Helm. At 
quamquam et hic et illi, licet uarie, extricauerunt quae intricatissima erant, 
tamen ipsum Apuleium reuera sic intricare uoluisse, ut non per participium 
‘natam puellam, descescens ab obsequio mariti, prodidit’ continuaret ordinem, 
sed interiecto enuntiato ‘desciuit —’ sustineret, rursusque obiecto (‘natam 
puellam’) per ‘eam’ repetito instauraret, persuasum habere coepi postquam 
consimilem prorsus structuram eum amplexum esse comperi in Afol. 60 
(p. 68, 23 Helm): ‘testimonio Crassi, cuius oboluisse faecem uidebant, nec 
ipsi ausi sunt perlegere nec quicquam eo niti’. 


x. 27 (p. 258, 8): ‘Nec ille tamen iuuenis diutius uitam tenuerat, sed inter 
fictas mentitasque lacrimas uxoris pari casu mortis fuerat extinctus.’ 

Nolo quidem audacius, non possum tamen diffiteri admodum mihi placere 
‘inter fictas </amentationes> mentitasque lacrimas’, nam et scaenam auget et 
auctoris stilo congruit; cf. iii, 33, p. 101, 7 ‘maeretur fletur lamentatur’ ; 
viii. 13, p. 187, 13 ‘fletus uberes et lamentationes uarias’; vill. 31, p. 202, 4 
‘lamentatus lacrimis inefficacibus’; x. 25, p. 256, 16 ‘uariis lamentationibus 
defletam puellam’; xi. 5, p. 270, 3 ‘mitte iam fletus et lamentationes omitte ’, 
neque adlitterationis quam uocant sedulo sectatore indignum est. 


1 Ad hunc significatum transitio est in Cic. ad Att. ‘neque eos solos—sed eos nihilominus’, ubi ‘ nihilo- 
viii. II D (ad Cn. Magnum, ii. § 4) p. 365 Boot: minus’=‘as well’. 
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x. 30, p. 261, 16: ‘malum—inauratum dextra gerens <ez>, qui Paris uide- 
batur, porrigit.’ 

De pronomine, quod addidit editor, omisso, cf. Apol. 16, p. 19, 24 ‘hoc 
mihi aduersum te usu uenit, quod qui forte constitit in loco lumine conlus- 
trato’; 102, p. 113, 13 ‘eminiscimini quod respondeatis, qui uos ita rogarit.’ 


xi. 12, p. 275, 15: ‘Et ecce praesentissimi numinis promissa nobis acce- 
dunt beneficia et fata salutemque ipsam meam gerens sacerdos adpropinquat, 
ad ipsum praescriptum diuinae promissionis ornatum dextera proferens’ sistrum 
deae, mihi coronam —.’ 

‘ornatum sistrum’ est (6, p. 270, 13) sistrum cui corona rosea cohaeret ; 
at non coronatum sistrum deae erat destinatum—‘deae’ enim casum esse 
datiuum cogit oppositum ‘mihi’—sed sistrum tantummodo, corona autem Lucio ; 
itaque ne omnis interpretatio cesset, supplendum est ‘— ornatum dextera 
proferens sistrum, <szstvumm> deae, mihi coronam —’. 


APOLOGIA. 


2 et 3 (p. 3, 5 Helm): Aemilianus apud Lollium Praefectum Vrbis tanta 
pertinacia perhibuerat auunculi sui testamentum falsum esse, ‘ut, cum Lollius 
Vrbicus V.C. uerum uideri et ratum esse debere de consilio consularium uirorum 
pronuntiasset, contra clarissimam uocem iurauerit uecordissimus iste, tamen illud 
testamentum fictum esse, adeo ut aegre Lollius Vrbicus ab eius pernicie tem- 
perarit. (3) quam quidem uocem et tua aequitate et mea innocentia fretus 
spero in hoc quoque iudicio erupturam, quippe qui sciens innocentem criminatur 
eo sane facilius, quod iam ut dixi, mentiens apud praefectum urbi in amplissima 
causa conuictus est. namque peccatum semel ut bonus quisque postea sollicitius 
cauet, ita qui ingenio malo est confidentius integrat ac iam de cetero quo 
saepius, eo apertius delinquit.’ 

Oudendorp, quem secutus est Helm, ‘clarissimam uocem,’ ‘clarissimi iudicis 
uocem’ interpretans, Casauboni emendationem ‘clarissima uoce’ reiecit : iniuria, 
opinor, cum Lollii uocem in iudicio ubi Maximus praesidet expectare non possit 
Apuleius, nedum ut in hoc iudicio, quod est de magia, uocem expectet de 
aliquo testamento pronuntiantem. At, inquiet, clarissima uox in wniversum 
iudicis uocem significat. Audio: sed quare illam ‘erupturam’ sperat Apuleius ? 
an et Lollii ‘erupit’ cum pro sententia pronuntiaret ‘testamentum uerum uideri 
et ratum esse debere’? Quae enim indignatio his uerbis inest? Nam sen- 
tentiam quidem iudicis quin auditurus sit reus, non est quod dubitet. Sin 
Casauboni emendationem amplectimur, non tantum uerbum ‘erumpere’, ut 
accusatoris insolentiam designans, aptissime positum est, quam aequitate iudicis 
et sua innocentia fretus non curat reus neque timet, sed et adiectiuum ‘claris- 


17.e. ‘praeferens,’ cf. 10, p. 274, I ‘potentissimorum deum proferebant insignis exuuias.’ 
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sima’, gua ipsa insolentia mnotatur—quod exemplis demonstrare supersedit 
emendationis auctor—proprio quodam et quaesito nitet colore; cf. Sen. Dzal. 
v. (=de ira III), c. 24 ‘serui mei clarius responsum et contumaciorem 


uoltum’; AZocol. II. ‘si honeste me inter uos gessi, si nulli clarius respondi’.’ 


9 (p. 10, 6): ‘an ideo magus, quia poeta? quis unquam fando audiuit 
tam <werz> similem suspicionem, tam aptam coniecturam, tam proxumum 
argumentum ?’ | 

<uert>, quod addidit Krueger, non tantum disturbat partium aequabili- 
tatem, si separatim scribitur, sin minus, adliterationem, sed superuacua est: 
‘similis’ enim significat ‘ueri)(similis, rei congruens’; cf. Gell. W.A. xviii. 1, 12 
‘captio magis lepida quam probum aut simile argumentum uideri debet.’ 
[Epictet. ii, 20, 29 ‘avtacia édaiov dmoirary’; i. 16, 15 ‘omoiws avira 
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36 (p. 42, I1): ‘prome tu librum e Graecis meis, quos forte hic amici 
habuere sedulique, naturalium quaestionum, atque eum maxime, in quo plura 
de piscium genere tractata sunt.’ 

Recte Oudendorp adnotasse uidetur ‘Prome ex libris meis librum aliquem, 
quemcunque uoles, modo xzaturales quaestiones contineat’, neque equidem dubito 
quin sic etiam scribendum sit: ‘sed aliquesz naturalium quaestionum’ (‘seduli’ 
ortum esse puto ex antecedenti ‘sedulo’); optime enim ‘aliquem’ cum ridicula 
Apulei nostri uanitate congruit, tam doctrina sua librorumque conscriptorum 
copia gloriantis quam amicorum suique studiosorum admiratione, ne in iudicio 
quidem—ita enim ‘hic’ interpretor—uel aegre certe lectionem intermittentium, 
cf. 55, i. f. p. 63, 4 sqq., praesertim haec: ‘ecce etiam liber offertur’ Nam 
uerba ‘quos—habuere’ sic intellego: amicos, dum iudices irent sessum agique 
inciperetur, quo taedium expectandi fallerent, in lectione fuisse occupatos: et 
quid lectu suauius quam immortalis ille Musarum alumni thesaurus. Primam 
indicationem ‘librum e Graecis meis’ corrigendo contrahit: ‘sed aliquem’, hanc 
rursus ita: ‘atque eum maxime,’ 


55 (p. 63, 4): ‘ea disputatio celebratissima est, uulgo legitur, in omnibus 
manibus uersatur, non tam facundia mea quam mentione Aesculapii religiosis 
Oeensibus commendata. dicite aliquis, si qui forte meminit, huius loci prin- 
cipium.—audisne, Maxime, multos suggerentis? ecce etiam liber offertur.’ 

Quo clarius enitescat illa quam modo denotauimus Apulei uanitas—scilicet 
quod a multis audiet (‘audisne sultos suggerentis?’), ut modestiorem decet uix 
se ab uno aliquo auditurum confidit!—scribo: ‘dicito aliquis’, secundam 
personam imperatiui restituens, quae legitur etiam 56 (p. 64, 16): ‘si qui 
forte adest eorundem sollemnium mihi particeps, signum dato, et audias licet 
quae ego adseruem.’ 


1 Hos locos respiciant si qui adhuc de Apocolocyntoseos auctore dubitent. 
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FLORIDA. 


ii. (p. 146, 20, v.d. Vliet) locus corruptus in mss. sic legitur: ‘cum igitur 
eo sese aquila extulit, nutu clementi laeuorsum uel dextrorsum tanta mole 
corporis labitur, uelificatas alas quo libuit aduertens modico caudae guber- 
naculo; inde cuncta despiciens ibidem, pinnarum eminus indefessa remigia ac 
paulisper cunctabundo uolatu paene eodem loco pendula circumtuetur et 
quaerit, quorsus potissimum in praedam superne sese ruat fulminis uicem de 
caelo inprouisa, simul campis pecua simul montibus feras—cernens, eqs.’ 

In interpungendo secutus sum Aemilium Thomas,’ nisi quod distinctionem, 
quam ille ante ‘ibidem’ transposuit, loco quo legebatur non remoui, ‘cuncta 
ibidem’ interpretans ‘cuncta simul’, cf. Apol. 80 (p. 88, 25 H): ‘nam ut absurde 
facit qui tacere se dicit, quod ibidem dicendo tacere sese non tacet —’, Oehler 
ad Tertull. de fuga im pers. 1. Neque minus consentientem me habet, dum 
hanc de loco fert sententiam: ‘La faute doit résider dans emznus, dont il 
faudrait tirer un participe présent coordonné a despiciens et ayant pour com- 
plément direct pzmnarum indefessa remigia, Quod autem proponit ‘remittens’, 
nescio an laboris remissio eiusdem laboris pertinaciae (‘indefessa’) parum 
conueniat ideoque ‘remittens’ non habeat unde aliorum coniecturis ‘im- 
minuens’ ‘inhibens’ praeferendum sit; neque etiam inuenio quomodo vemzgza 
inhibere, imminuere, remittere dicatur aquila, quae modo pro wes, non pro 
vemis, alis suis utebatur. Scripsit fortasse Apuleius: ‘pinnarum eminens 
indefessa remigia’, ze. porrigens, cf. Met. 21 (p. 42, 12 H): ‘duobusque infimis 
conclusis digitis ceteros eminens [porrigens] et infesto pollice clementer sub- 
rigens, ubi in marg. m. rec. adscriptum est ‘eminus’. Conferatur et MJez. vi. 
I5 (p. 140, 3H): ‘libratisque pinnarum nutantibus molibus—remigium dextra 
laeuaque porrigens.’ 


XVili. (p. 181, 23 (v.d. V1.): ‘contentus scire quod concupierat coepit nolle 
quod pepigerat, eqs.’ 
Paronomasiam seruauit @ ‘cupierat—pepigerat’ exhibens. Cf. supra ad 
Mel 13530; 
A. J. KRONENBERG. 


Rotterdam. 


1 Bull, de PAcad. roy. de Belgique (classe des lettres, etc.), N. 5, pp. 288-298 (1902). 
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OVEMQVE locum superat nascens horoscopos, ille 

dena quater reuocat uertentis tempora solis 
adcumulatque duos cursus iuuenemque relinquit. 610 
at qui praecedit surgentis cardinis oram ! 

uicenos ternosque dabit nascentibus annos 

uix degustatam rapiens sub flore iuuentam. 

quod super occasus templum est, ter dena remittit 
annorum spatia et decumam tribus applicat auctis. 615 
inferius puerum interimet, bis sexque peracti 

immatura trahent natales corpora morti. 


614 templum Fayus, tempiatum GLM. ter M, om. GL. 
615 decomam tribus applicat auctis GL, decum ceteris omissis M. 


Mr Garrod’s observation (C.\Q. ii p. 181) that in Manil. iii 590-617 the 
sums of years allotted to man by the 12 temples of the sky appear to be 
a regularly descending series, where each succeeding number is formed by 
subtracting from its predecessor a figure which rises steadily from I to II, 
will help towards the elucidation of the paragraph, though not along the 
route which Mr Garrod himself pursues. When he proposes to write ¢tricenos 
for uicenos in 612, his conjecture is refuted by the next verse. Such language 
as ‘uix degustatam rapiens sub flore iuuentam’ is not used of men who die 
at the age of thirty-three. Nor could this objection be avoided by placing 
a full stop at the end of 612 instead of 613, for the powers of punctuation 
are limited. 

In the text of 612-615, as I have given it above, there is now not a 
letter to be altered. The one conjecture admitted, Du Fay’s templum (com- 
monly assigned to Bentley), is necessary, certain, and received into all editions. 
The scribe thought he saw ¢emptum, and he expanded this to ¢temp-ia-tum; 
as in Liu. xlv 28 3, xobilitatemplo for nobile templo, the scribe thought he 
saw nobilite and expanded it to mobzl-ta-te. The omission of ¢er from GL 
is a metrical interpolation consequent on this corruption; and M’s advantage 
in essential integrity over the older and more accurate copies is once again 


lhoram codd., as usual. hora has two meanings, aduersa respondens aetheris ora,’ but the true 
hour and horoscope, but here it can have neither. reading may be ortum. 
oram is suggested by ii 793 ‘alter (cardo) ab 
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made manifest. The whole sequence of error has a close parallel in v 667: 
tum quoque Manilius, totum quoque M, totum GL. 

The series of numbers, which begins at u. 590, is the following: horoscope 
78; zenith 77 (u. 594 rightly understood by Dr Postgate szlu. Man. p. 31); 
occident 75 (u. 596 rightly understood by Prof. Ellis oct. Man. p. 111); 
nadir 72 (menszbus in u. 598 corrected by Dr Postgate to messzbus); superior 
trigon of horoscope 68; inferior trigon of horoscope 63; superior hexagon 
of horoscope 57; inferior hexagon of horoscope 50. Eight of the twelve 
are now accounted for, and we are arrived at u. 607; in 608-617, transcribed 
above, we expect to find the four numbers which will complete the series: 
42,533 ee: 

And there they are: not two or three of them only, but all four. dzs 
See 18 12, uicenos ternosque iS 23, the contents of 609 sq. are a periphrasis 
of 42, and the contents of 614 sq. ter dena remittit | annorum spatia et 
decumam tribus applicat auctis, are a periphrasis of 33. The words mean 
‘allows thrice ten circuits of years, and adds thereto a tithe in augment- 
ing them by three’: 30 + (89 = 3) =33. decumam tribus (abl.) applicat auctis 
(dat.) is the same as ‘tribus ea augendo applicat eis decumam numeri 
tricenarii partem. The verb and the participle describe one operation from 
two points of view, as in Hor. serm. 1 2 65 sq. ‘poenas dedit ... pugnis 
caesus’ or Liu. i 37 1 ‘additur dolus, missis qui... uim lignorum ... in 
flumen conicerent.’ 

The phrase may justly be accused of ambiguity; for if the past participle 
retained its temporal force and meant ‘iam ante auctis’ the sum would be 
33 +3 + 32 = 36. But no less ambiguous is 592 sqq. ‘octo tenor! decies 
ducetur in annos,|ni duo decedant. at, cum sub culmine summo | consistet, 
tribus hic numerus fraudabitur annis, where ‘hic numerus, which in truth 
means 80, might just as well mean 80—2=78, and has indeed been generally 
so interpreted. In 605 again the words ‘ter uicenos geminat, which signify 
60, might also signify 120, as Du Fay, with a very absurd result, supposed ; 
and at 596 the double sense of ‘olympias’ has caused much doubt whether 
the number meant was 75 or 76. 

It surprises us that Manilius has here for once departed from the order 
of magnitude and has placed the eleventh member of the descending series 
before the tenth: 42, 23, 33, 12. But it is possible to imagine a reason 
why he should do this, and to discover an indication that this is what he 
did. Having yoked together in 599-602 the two trigons of the horoscope, 
and its two hexagons in 603-607, he now in 608-613 yokes together its 
two immediate neighbours, and in 614-617 the two immediate neighbours of 
the occident. If this arrangement deranges the numerical sequence, that is 
no great matter: symmetry gains on the one hand what it loses on the 
other. To rhetoric there is a gain not counterbalanced by any loss; for 


loctonos codd., but the verb ducetur has then no subject, and wzwetur or the like will be required: 
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the years of closing and of opening youth are thus brought into juxta- 
position, and zuwenem in 610 is answered by zuuentam in 613. And the 
language of 613 and 614, even in the absence of the numerals, might 
suggest that a smaller sum is here preceding a greater: when uzx degustatam 
vapiens is said of one temple and vemzttzt of another, it is a natural inference 
that the latter is the more generous of the two. 

AW EB TIOUSMAN, 
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American Journal of Philology. Vol. 29. No.2. 1908. 

On the Source of Ben Jonson's Song (‘Still to be Neat’), Kirby Flower Smith. Zhe 
Ancient Religtons in Universal History, Grant Showerman. Votes on a Few Vestal Inscrip- 
tions, Esther Boise Van Deman. Votes and Suggestions on Lefebvre’s Comedies of Menander 
(Cairo, 1907), Robinson Ellis. Azeremias di Montagnone and Catullus, Arthur Leslie 
Wheeler. “EE dradav ovixwv, Edwin W. Fay. “Yroxpitis and tpaywdds in Schol. Dem. de 
Pace 6, Edward Capps. A Critical Note to Col. 4. 1. 76 of the Behistan Inscription, H. C. 
Tolman. Reviews: Hirzel’s Themis Dike und Verwandtes, W. A. Heidel. Wageningen’s 
Album Terentianum and Scaenica Romana, John W. Basore. Summaries of Periodicals. 
Brief Mention: On ‘ Punktuell,’ as applied to the aorist, B. W. Smith’s der vorchristliche 
Jesus, Schlachter’s Stattstische Untersuchungen ueber den Gebrauch der Tempora u. Modi 
bet etnzelnen griechischen Schrifstellern, by the Editor, and C. W. E. M(iller). Obituary Note 
on F. Buecheler, the Editor. Correspondence: Zhe Viking Society for Northern Research, 
George T. Flom. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das Klass. Altertum, etc. 19. 10. 1907. 

J. Kromayer, Hannibal und Anttochos der Grosse. The view taken of A.’s character 
typical of the injustice generally done to later Hellenism. The object of his war with 
Rome was the recovery of the kingdom over which Seleucus had reigned, the steps he 
took to achieve it were none the less well considered that he eventually proved, like 
Hannibal himself, unequal to Rome’s tactics. Th. Birt, Schreibende Gotthetten. The first 
in Gk. lit. is Pindar’s rorpwos (Nem. 6. 13): cp. Ocds in Eurip. fr. 618 N (ypdde quite 
sound), Zeus himself fr. 508 N. Arcturus in the Audens (from Diphilus?), Nemesis in 
Callim. Dem. 56 are recording angels: cp. Iris in the Brygos vase and the writing figure 
(? Nemesis) in the representation of Meleager’s death, Baumeist. 991. The images in 
St. John’s Revelation and the book of Enoch not unaffected by Hellenism. Parcae with 
books are Etrusco-Roman. H. Diels, Ueber das neue Corpus medicorum. Begun under 
the auspices of the Universities of Copenhagen, Leipzig and Berlin. The Greek portion 
will comprise 32 vols., of which 2 will fall to Hippocrates, 13 to Galen. L. Traube, 
LNachruf auf Rudolf Scholl. 


BUA ERT E000. 

F. Studniczka, Adolf Furtwingler (with two plates representing the reconstruction 
of the head of the Lemnian Athena) H. Lietzmann, Dvze lass. Philologie und das 
NVeue Testament. Brief account of what has been done for the text, the vulgar Greek 
of the Roman-Hellenistic period (accidence and syntax), lexicography, the increased 
appreciation of the importance of the old Christian documents for the history of civilisa- 
tion and religion. PP. Perdrizet, Die Hauptergebnisse der Ausgrabungen in Delphi. No 
reason to doubt that Pausanias visited Delphi. The temple of Apollo. No signs of the 
famous chasm. A great quantity of specimens of old Ionic art yielded by this site, 
where one might expect Dorian influence to be predominant. The treasury of the 
Cnidians. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff: Der Menander von Kairo. Description of 
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the contents of Lefebvre’s publication. Points out that two pages at present assigned 
to the Samza really belong to the Pertketromene. Gives some verse renderings of the 
former play and the “fztrepontes. R. M. Meyer, Das Gletchnis. Anzeigen, etc.: Raeder’s 
Platons philosophische Entwicklung very unfavourably reviewed by O. Apelt; E. Samter 
Die Toten im Hause. Illustrations from Berlin and the Tyrol: Stobaeus’ extract (44. 41) 
from a work of Nicolaus of Damascus. 


Si ie. FO0S. 


R. Reitzenstein, Horaz und die hellentstische Lyrik. The odes can be justly appreciated 
only by observing points of feeling and technique which were, in the poet’s time, modern 
(in most cases, Hellenistic). The first stanza of 1. 24 does not disturb the unity of that 
poem if we realise that Horace’s contemporaries regarded that poem as a specimen 
of the consolatio. So 3. 22 simply gives bucolic setting to hunter epigrams such as we 
meet in the Anthology; 3. 13 (fous Bandusiae) is quite Alexandrine. The ‘diua 
quae tenes Cyprum et Memphin’ means ‘thou that art at once Cypris and Jszs.’ Philo- 
demus (xi. 44) illustrates 1. 20, where H. is certainly not asking Maecenas to bring 
his best wine with him. In 2. 20 Jdi/ormis means ‘who has assumed a new (second) 
shape’: H. really wishes to become a swan, is not thinking of Ennius’ wolito uiuos per 
ora uirum. ¥. Boll, Die Lrforschung der antiken Astrologie. Importance of the MSS. 
recently catalogued by F. Cumont and the recent publication of various zedita. The 
subject has considerable bearing on the history of religion as well as our knowledge of 
the mathematical chronology of the ancients. F, Gerlich, Dze Technik der romtsch- 
pompejaniscthen Wandmaleret. Account of investigations undertaken under the auspices 
of the Deutsche Gesellschaft zur Forderung rationellen Malverfahren. Vitruvius’ 
directions (7. 3. 7) interpreted in the light of these. Practical utility thereof recognised 
by the painter Bocklin, who secured by following them the advantage of being able to 
paint frescoes on plaster that had been applied fourteen days previously. Berger's views 
(esp. on Punic wax) refuted. ‘We may now state definitely that the method adopted 
for wall painting at Pompeii was a modified fresco one, or, more accurately, one in 
which lime was used as a binding material.’ Max Schneidewin, 2. v. Hartmann’s 
Grundriss der Erkenntnislehre. Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: Witkowski’s Epp. privatae 
Graecae favourably reviewed by K. Scherling. [22. 2 R. Schmertosch von Riesenthal, 
Eine ungedruckte ‘Isagoge’ des Humanisten Cocinus su Ciceros ‘ De oratore.’| 


Rheinisches Museum. 63. 1. 1908. 


H. van Herwerden, Zuctanea (based on Nilén’s ed.). W. Siiss, Zur Komposttion der 
altattischen Komédie. The Aristophanic plays preserve the record of two original types, 
(a) one in which the chief character is a Pwuoddxos and serves to join a number of 
loosely connected scenes, the other (4) in which there is a debate between two people 
and a third person (slave or companion) plays the part of BwyoAdxos. Class (a) perhaps 
regularly ended with a scene of conviviality or general merry-making, (4) perhaps regularly 
began with an introductory scene between two slaves. Th. Birt, Buchwesen und Bauwesen. 
The book-roll in the Ionic capital and frieze. Trajan’s column intended to represent a 
pillar with a book rolled around it; cp. the Delphic serpent-pillar, itself suggestive of the 
scytale. F. Reuss, Hellenistische Bettrage. 3. Clitarchus not contemporary with Alexander. 
He shews a knowledge of Timaeus, and his geography points to a period after Patrocles’ 
investigation of the Caspian. Some evidence of the use of Eratosthenes. P. Jahn, Verge/ 
und die Ciris. Gives tables to shew that it is probable that Ovid knew our Ciris and 
that Prop. and Tib. knew one at least similar to ours. The possibility of V.’s authorship 
and use of it in the earlier parts of his undisputed works (7.e. until he got weary of it) 
illustrated by a collection of his ‘self-loans’ in Georgics 4. 158-222. Catal. 11 and 12 
look like the work of the author of the Ciris; the tradition that assigns all three 
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to V. is therefore not without support. The introd. to the Ciris would tally with V.’s 
position after he had composed some of the Catalepta. H. Ehrlich, Dze epische Zerdehnung. 
Circumflexed contracted vowels of all kinds in closed syllables, and in open syllables 
where they result from at least one long vowel or a diphthong, may reckon as of more 
than 2 morae. The process also applies to long diphthongs (a, av) before a consonant, 
vowels that acquire the value of 3 morae by compensatory lengthening (xpyjvat), circum- 
flexed monosyllables. H. Rabe, Aus Rhetoren-Handschriften. 5. Interesting extracts 
from a Vat. MS containing new fragments of Euripides (Pirithous, Melanippe, and 
Bellerophon), a chvza of Susarion, etc. Afiscellen. J. M. Stahl, Methana bec Thukyd. In 
5. 45. 2 the isthmus not the town is meant, hence és MéOava ryv (sc. yqv) pera€d, etc., is 
grammatical enough. F. B., Frocopiana. F. von Velsen, Zu Horaz Serm. 2. 1. 86. 
Tabulae the copy of the libel produced in court, so/wentur ‘(the offence) will be atoned 
for, wiped out.’ J. H. Lipsius, Z« Vad. Flac. Finds in the double version of 2. 213 sgg. 
in V a proof that the MS from which it was copied had 25 lines per page, which is 
exactly what is assumed for that of S: probably therefore both V and S came from one 
original. F. Rthl, Q. Curtius tiber den indischen Kalender. In Curt. 8. 9. 35 aves denotes 
Indian “thi, orbem impleuit means ‘finished its course.’ 


Mnemosyne. 36. 1. 1908. 


S. A. Naber, Platonica (from vol. 35). Pp. 217B-220a. M. V. Ad /had, H 195-199 
vv. 197-9 alone interpolated: Sed.mev refers not only to Ajax, but also to his comrades. 
C. Brakman, Afpulezana (from vol. 35). A. G. Roos, /. C. Rezsktt animadversiones ad 
Arriani Anabasin (from copies of his notes preserved in the library at Copenhagen). 
P. H. D., Emendatur Stat. Ach. 1. 87. For undabit read mutabit, ‘dye’ (Theb. 7. 71, 
9. 257, 359, etc.). H.v. Herwerden, dd noua fragmm. in libro Berliner Klassthertexte, V. 2. 
J. C. Naber, Odservv. de ture Romano. 99. Compensatio quotuplex. M. Valeton, De 
nonnullis Demosthents et Aeschints controuersiis. 1. De pace Philocratea. Opposes Beloch’s 
views: the first Athenian embassy did not come to any definite understanding with Philip 
as regards the fate of Phocis. We may infer from Dem. F.L. 144 that Aesch. himself 
persuaded the people to rescind the law to which he refers in F.L. 63 59g. as evidence 
that he could not have spoken at the second assembly. Ctes. 71 shows that speeches 
were made at this meeting. Philip did buy dilatoriness of the second embassy, but 
Dem. was guilty of malicious statements—e.g. when he charged Aesch. with the respon- 
sibility for the death of Cersobleptes. 2. De bello Amphissaeo. Thinks that Aesch. 
did good service in diverting the attack of the Amphictyons from Athens, though it is 
quite possible that, once the danger was over, he did his best to secure for Philip the 
chief command of the Amphictyonic army. S. A. N., Valckenarium. P. H. Damste, 4d 
Ciceronts orationem pro M. Caelio adnott. crite. 


36. 22% 1908. 


J. J. H., Ad Plutarchum. In Praec. reip. gr. 8238 read éripOovos maparnjpors. 
J. Viirtheim, /¢adica. Consideration of various passages of Verg. and Ovid. Halaesus 
of Aen. 7. 723 sgg. is in Ou. F. 4. 74 the founder of Falerii. Seruires tells us he 
was praised in the songs of the Salii of Veli. Ou. Am. 3. 13. 35 connects him with 
the worship of Juno at Falerli. But this worship, as described l.c. by Ovid, is not 
specially Greek (in spite of 1. 31). At Rome, Falerii, Tibur, and in Picenum we find 
a Sabine goddess called Juno Curitis, and at the first three of these places we also 
find Salii: there seem to be traces of an orginally Sabine ritual, having reference to 
human fertility, which spread to regions of Etruria, Latium and Campania. It was 
concerned with a male deity (presiding over a college of priests such as the Satei or 
Lupercales, evoking by dance or song or other means the productive powers of the 
earth, of man, etc.), and a Juno who wears a goat-skin. The Dioscurl seem to have 
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been regarded by the people as healing gods (? hence the use of ecastor, edepol): Juturna, 
connected with them by Dionysius and PlutayJn, may have been a medicinal fountain. 
H. van Herwerden, 4d Porphyrogentti excepta de sententiis ex Polybio. Conjectures on 
pp. 154-221 of Boissevain’s edition. J. van Wageningen, De pyxide Caeliana. Explana- 
tion of Cic. Cae/. 69. When the story of the poison episode got abroad someone sent 
Clodia a box with the inscription pyxzs Coeliaca, with a pun on caeliana and a refer- 
ence to the use of kovAvaxds in reference to pains of the stomach. J. J. H., Ad 
Plutarchum. Inde Stoic rep. 1048 read 7d 8€ Tors yevopevovs dyafois GAs Kpivew 7 
KAT apeTnv Kai toxov ovdev ext. J.C. Vollgraff, Zhucydidea. Text of Bk. 8. P. H. Damsté, 
Ad Lygdami Elegias. Defence of text in 1. 8, 4. 11 sgg. (but at ¢famen for e¢ 4): in 
3- 9 permisso for -menso, 4. 45 Bacchus a gloss (? mollis), 5. 22 rurague for durague, 
6. 40 jleuit im for flewiste. In the Panegyric 1. 181 read mec for nom (‘still, spite of 
the difficulties, I will try’). C. G. Vollgraff, AIONYZO2 EN AIMNAI®. The temple 
near the theatre of Athens which is ascribed to the sixth century is that of Dionysus, 
ev Aipvois. J. J. H., Ad Plutarchum. Six passages emended. S. A. Naber, Platonica. 
Emendations of passages from the Phaedrus, Alcibiades 1 and 2, Hipparchus, Rivales, 
Theages, Charmides, Laches and Lysis. 


Archiv fur lat. Lexikographie, ete. 15. 3. 1907. 


W. Konjetzny, De zdiotismis syntacticis in titulis urbanis. 1. De congruentia. 2. De 
syntaxi casuum. 3. De syntaxi pronominum. 4. De syntaxi uerborum. 5. De reliquis 
syntaxeos partibus. O. Hey, Zu den Gerundivkonstruktionen. Relinquendos existimaut, 
etc. in the younger Pliny. L. Havet, Das Verbum ecluare, ‘sich zu Grunde richten.’ 
Its existence proved for six Plautine passages. But elluo, helluari are not connected 
with it, spite of Verrius Flaccus’ deriv. of these words from e/were. M. Pokrowskij, 
Zur lat. Stammbildungslehre. Proletarius from * proletus, ‘a citizen with children.’ 
Confusion of suffixes (-ali-, -ario-, -aneo-; -bili-, -li-; -id-, -ié-, -io-). Many cases quoted 
as exx. of the transition in later times of 3rd conj. verbs to the first are really only 
cases of the confusion of pres. indic., pres. subj. and fut. ind. C. Weyman, MWanere =esse. 
So in the poets (e.g. Sil. 12. 116); later, no distinction between them. The editor, Aus 
dem Latein des Vergilerklirers Donat. R. v. Planta, Ein ratoromanisches Sprachdenkmal 
aus dem zwolften Jahrhundert. Text from a page of an Einsiedl MS. on which a 
Romance translation is written between the lines of a Latin sermon. Commentary and 
discussion of its provenance. A. Zimmermann, JVoch einmal die Etymologie von secus. 
A. Klotz, A7lassizismus und Archaismus. Examination of Statius’ archaisms. The wish 
to avoid the commonplace, ordinary expression leads to the imitation of recognised 
models; and the taste for the archaic is only a step further on the road that led 
to Classicism. Tacitus a good example of this. JAtscellen: A. Klotz, Ultuisse. A 
defence of its appearance in the MS. of Alcimus Avitus ep. 72, partly on rhythmical 
grounds. A. Zimmermann, /Voch einmal donec. An inscription which ends w¢ cum contuge 
suo ponatur quam donec proves the existence of a form guandonique (guandonec) between 
the forms guandone and guandogue. R. Meister, Zu Coripp. laud. Lust. iv 354. Defends 
the text in 1. 350 and Mommsen’s conj. carniferas animas in 354; proposes to read 
mortis poena futura at the end of the line. H. Jacobsohn, AZptitius. Read ALptilio, 
not MMitylo, etc., in Trogus Prolog. 25. Brutes. Another ex. of the word in No. 255, 
Suppl.-vol. to Corpus V. Contumelia. Connected with semerare, ‘to dishonour.’  P. 
Germann, Dvze sogenannten Varronischen Sentenzen. The ‘Papirianus’ of the Trin. 
Coll. (Dublin) MS. is a corruption for the name of Seneca’s teacher, Papirius Fabianus. 
R. Samter, Quingueuir. A new explanation of recoctus scriba ex guingueuiro of Horace. 
LITTERATUR 1906, 1907. Among books noticed are Léfstedt’s Beztrige zur Kenntnts 
der spiteren Latinitét, Pichon’s Etudes sur histoire de la litt. lat. dans les Gaules: les 
derniers écrivains profanes, and Die Kultur der Gegenwart. 
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Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione Classica. Vol. 36. No. 2. 1908. 

Hloratian Trifles, Luigi Valmaggi. Notes on Epode 2. Achatoi, Argetot, Danaot 
tn the Homeric Poems, Carlo Oreste Zuretti. Disputes the validity of the conclusions 
which A. Della Seta draws from his statistics of the occurrences of the proper names 
"Axatot, “Apyetou and Aavaot, Tpoin and “IAtos, ’A@jyvn and ’AOnvain, Lldpis and 
’"AXeEavdpos in the Homeric poems. Zhe Federal Assemblies of the Achaeans, Gaetano de 
Sanctis. Discussion of the differences between cvvodos and ovyxAntos. Quid Asinius 
Pollio de quibusdam suae aetatis scriptortbus sensertt, Maximus Lenchantin de 
Gubernatis. Examination of the literary criticisms quoted by the ancients from Pollio. 
Pollio’s asperity was due in part to his chafing under the restrictions of the imperial 
regime. Book Reviews: De Sanctis’s Storia det Romani: La conqutsta del primato in Italia, 
L. Cantarelli. Schubert-Hiiter’s Sophokles Antigone and Cauer’s Odyssee (Part J/.), 
Placido Caesareo, Zebtunts Papyri (II.), G. Fraccaroli. Rasi’s Le Efistole di QO. Orazio 
Flacco, Scheindler’s Herodot. Auswahl, Cauer’s Jlias (sch. ed.), Leon. Leveghi’s Christ’s 
Odissea (sch. ed.), A. Balsamo. Pohlmann’s Grundriss der griech. Geschichte (ed. 3), 
Niese’s Grundriss der romischen Geschichte (ed. 3), Chabert’s Histoire sommaire des études 
a épigraphie grecque, Foucart’s Sénatus-Consulte de Thisbé, Mahaffy’s The Silver Age of the 
Greek World, G. de Sanctis. B. Powell’s Erichthonius and the three daughters of Cecrops, 
flarvard Studies tn Classical Philology (1906), D. Bassi. De Marchi’s Apologtsti Cristiani, 
P. Rasi. Achille Beltrami’s Le tendenze letterarte negli scritti di Frontone, L. Valmaggi. 
Getzlaff's Quaestiones Babrianae et Pseudo-Dositheanae, Arnaldo Beltrami. Harry’s Aeschylus 
Prometheus, Angelo Taccone. CC. Pascal’s Semeca, Giarratano’s Blossti Aemilit 
Dracontit Orestes, F. Calonghi. Summaries of Periodicals, Domenico Bassi. 


Vol. 362° NG. "3; ) 008, 

The oldest Samnite Generals, Gaetano di Sanctis. A reply to Beloch’s attack (in Stud 
storict per Cantichita classica, I. 1.) on the traditional account of the names of the Samnite 
generals in the wars with Rome. Stylistic tnexactitudes in Tacitus, Luigi Valmaggi. The 
vagueness of Tacitus’s expression is examined with special reference to the following points: 
1, Free use of collectives ; 2, Substitution of plural for singular; 3, Substitution of a ‘whole’ 
for a ‘part’; 4, Change of subject; 5, ‘Contamination’ (Fusion of different expressions), 
Bacchylides’s relationship to Simonides, Angelo Taccone. Bacchylides was the son of a 
brother or a sister of Simonides. A TZzefzes-scholium on Ar. Nub. 187-190, C. O. Zuretti. A 
probable echo of a Rhodian tradition in Livy, Vincenzo Costanzi. <A critical examination 
of Livy’s narrative of the defeat of Pausistratus (37. 10), which bears traces of having come 
from Rhodian sources (? Zeno and Antisthenes). Oz the /nscription C.1.L. v. 7537, Frederico 
Eusebio. Rectifications. A Greek expression for a Superlative, Carlo Pascal. On zovot 
movwv Aesch. Sept. 851 sg., etc. La guae apud Pseudo-phocylidem Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti vestigia deprehenduntur, Arnaldus Beltrami. Parmenides, vii. 5 (Diels I?. 118), Aurelio 
Covotti. L. 7d€ teAXeorov. On the Composition of the Acts of the Apostles, Vincenzo 
Ussani. Zhe judgment of the two Ciceros on the poem of Lucretius and the comparison with 
Sallust’s Empedoclea, Giacomo Giri. On Cic. ad Q. Fr. II. 9. 3. ‘ Crataets flumen,’ Gabriele 
Grasso. The Catona would best suit the indications in Homer.- Zhe ‘two dishonours of 
Telemachus, Giovanni Setti. Disquisition on Od. 2. 45-50. A descriptive catalogue of the 
Herculaneum papyri: an experiment, Domenico Bassi. General observations and specimen 
descriptions of papyri. Ax unknown metrical epitaph, Georgio Pasquali. A half-metrical 
Greek Christian composition. Myferides, Epitaph. § 41, Augusto Balsamo. Leopardi’s and 
Blass’s correction et yap Opyvwv for ov y. 6. is defended. Cod. Ticin. 68 and the pseudo-Pliny’s 
de vir. illustribus, Giovanni Ferrara. This MS. is more important than has been supposed. 
Unknown Latin Manuscripts at Lucca, Augusto Mancini. Notes on seven MSS. Reviews: 
A. Elter’s Donarem pateras (four Bonn programmes), Achille Beltrami. Funaioli’s Gram- 
maticae Romanae fragmenta, Luigi Valmaggi. Giarratano’s Commentationes Dracontianae, 
Binder’s Die Adbfassungszeit von Senekas Briefen, and M. L. De Gubernatis’s Virgilio e 
FPoltione, Ferruccio Calonghi. Swmmaries of Periodicals, Domenico Bassi. 
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As 


Abele (Dr.) on the Senate under Augustus, 296 ff. 
abbreviations for ov and av, 120 
for un and werd, 20. 
‘ Aboukir’ medallions, profiles on, 239 
abstract personifications as Prologues, 133 
as szgna, 76 
Acropolis, Ionic column from the, 237 
old name of, 158 
adigammatism and Homeric scansion, 108 
Aelius Caesar, adopted son of Hadrian, names of, 1 ff. 
epigraphic evidence, 3, 5 
evidence from coins, 4 
literary evidence, 2 ff. 
Aeschines and Demosthenes, 318 
Aethiopis, evidence for the, 67, 82 f. 
probable date of, 88 
Aetoli and Antiochus, proposed arbitration between 
the, 260 f. 
Agias and the Voszoz, 85 
_ Allen (T. W.), on the Epic Cycle, 64 ff., 81 ff. 
Varia Graeca, 216 ff. 
alliteration in Apuleius, 309, 311 
allusive or euphemistic words, linguistic tendency 
of, 32 
Amasis, amphora and kylix of, 79 
Amphiarai exelasis, the, 86 
Antioch in Pisidia, inscriptions of and the legionary 
camp in Palestine, 111 f. 
Antiochus and the Aetoli, 260 f. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, date of arrival in Rome, 232 
expeditions of to Jerusalem, 233 
Antiochus of Athens, fragments of, 61 ff. 
metrical features and emendations of, 51, 61 ff. 
questionable authorship of, 62 
Antoninus and Faustina, necropolis near temple 
of, 142 
Pius and Commodus, medallions of, 160 
aorist infinitive in future sense, 18 
aoristic use of perfect (Greek) in Ist cent. A.D., 139 
A pocolocyntosis, authorship of the, 311 
Apollonius Rhodius and Homer, 16, 20 
Prof. S. A. Naber on, 16 ff. 
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Appian on the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 274 f., 
276 f., 284, 290 
Apuleius’ AZologia, notes on, 310 f. 
Florida, notes on, 312 
Metamorphoses, notes on, 304 ff. 
arbitration and mediation in ancient systems of Inter- 
national Ethics, 241 ff. 
Arch of Titus, excavations near the, 142 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 
79, 156 ff, 237 f. 7 
American Journal of Archaeology, 79, 156 f., 237 
Jahrbuch des deutschen archaeologischen Insti- 
matey 70S 157 1, 2374. 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 156, 237 
Mittheilungen des deutschen archaeologischen 
Instituts: Athenische Abtheilung, 158 f., 238 
archaism and classicism, 319 
architecture at Pergamon, 158 f. 
of the temple at Cori, 79 
Arctinus and the Aethiopis, 82 f. 
and the /iiu Persts, 84 f. 
Ardea and Polybius’ account of the first treaty with 
Carthage, 247 (n.) 
Aricia and Ardea, Roman arbitration between, 247 f. 
Aristotle and Proclus, 84, 87 
article and relative in Homeric scansion, the, 96 
periphrastic use of, 13 
Arval Brethren, Hymn of the and the Saturnian 
metre, II5 
Asclepieum at Athens, inscriptions from the, 156 
Ashby (Thomas), on recent excavations in Rome, 
142 ff. 
asyndeton in Seneca, 26, 35, 39 
Atalanta-myth and Catullus ii. 11 sgg., the, 167 ff. 
Athena Parthenos at Pergamon, base of the, 157 
Athenaeus, emendations in, 184 ff. : see also 294 f. 
homoeoteleuton in, 189, 196 
supplementary notes on, 294 f.: see also 184 ff. 
Athens, walls of, 238 
Augustus, the Senate under, 296 ff. 
authorship of Antiochus of Athens, 62 
of Euripides’ Pirzthous, 76 
of the Cyprza, 81 
of the Zias parva, 83 
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B. 


Bacchylides and Simonides, 320 
battle-field of Old Pharsalus, the, 271 ff. 
difficulties of locating the N. bank of the 
Enipeus, 289 ff. 
proposed excavation of, 292 
[see Old Pharsalus] 
Bellum Alexandrinum, author of and the battle-field 
of Old Pharsalus, 274 f., 290 
Bethulia, the fortress, 113 
-bhis instrumental, Skt., 268 
-bhyam, Skt., 20. 
-bhyas, Skt., 20. 
Bonn, polychrome lekythos at, 158 
book-rolls in architecture, 317 
border commission, the and Roman institution of 
recuperatores, 242 (n.), cp. 244 
Bourguignon Collection, amphora and kylix of Amasis 
in the, 79 
Breiter’s JZ. Manihzi Astronomica (i. 
noticed, 125 ff. : see also 128 ff., 175 ff. 
merits of the edition, 125 f. 
British coins found with Roman, 240 
found in France, 159 
of the Brigantes found at S. Ferriby, 240 
Buecheler, references to in Hense’s Seneca, 30 
Buttmann’s view of Apollonius Rhodius, 16 


C. 


Caesarea Philippi, inscription near, 157 
Caesar’s data for the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 
272 hs 
‘caitiff,’ 32 
Cartault’s 4 propos du Corpus Tibullianum, un siecle 
de Philologie latine classique, noticed, 223 ff. 
collation of various editions, 223 
critical methods, 224 ff. 
exclusion of anthologies, 223, 229 f. 
on Postgate’s Oxford text, 228 f. 
Carthage and the Mamertines, proposed Roman 
arbitration between, 256 ff. 
case-constructions, diversity of, 304 
Catullus ii>, elucidation of, 166 ff. 
and Seneca, colloquial words common to, 24 
indebtedness of to Allius and the Atalanta-myth 
(il. I1 sgg.), 167 f. 
Caudine Forks incident, historical treatment of the, 
252 f. 
censoria potestas of the emperor, 301 f. 
Century on Tibullus, A, Cartault’s, noticed, 223 ff. 
Certamen, the, 86 
Chrestomathy of Proclus, the, 64 
Photius’ epitome of, 66 f. 
sources from elsewhere, 2d. 
the number of books, 65 (n.) 
Claudius and the Pavian inscription, 89 ff. 
and the title Nero, 91 f. 
did he add to the inscription himself? 2d. 
early years of, 89 
one of the sodales Augustales, 90 (and n.) 
Clement of Alexandria, Stvomatezs i. 158, note on, 
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Carmina), 


INDEX 


Cleon and Pericles—a historical parallel, 43 ff. 
and the Mytilenean decree, 43 f. 
Cobet, references to, 14, 55 
Codrus’ Chiron (Juv. iii. 205), types of, 237 
cognomina, causes for assumption of, 5 f. 
coins assigned to Tiryns, 239 
found at Caserta, 2d. 
at Croydon (1905), 240 
at Exeter, Greek (?), 79 f. 
at S. Ferriby, 240 
inscribed HILARITAS or LAETITIA, 160 
ROMANO or ROMA, 2d. 
of ancient Britons in France, 159 
of Antioch, numerals on, 239 f. 
of Carausius, 80 
of Corcyra and Phocis, 240 
of Corinth, 80, 160 
of Mytilene, 239 
of orichalcum and copper, 80 
of Saturninus, Alexandrian, 160 
of Sicily, 240 
of Tarentum, 159 
Column of Trajan, last phrase of inscription on, 143 f. 
comparative suffixes, 233 
compendia, confusion of, 120 
compound verbs not indicative of a literary style, 140 
construction d76 Kowvov, the, 49 
contorniates, 240 
contributions to a new text of Theophrastus’ Charac- 
ters, 119 ff., 161 ff. 
to the study of final -s in Greek adverbs, 265 ff. 
Cori, architecture of temple at, 79 
Cretan palaces, 238 
cult of Dionysos Eleuthereus, 2d. 
cura morum legumque of the emperor, 301 f. 
Cypria, evidence for the, 67, 81 f. 
Herodotus’ statement, 81 f. 
various attributions of authorship, 81 


D. 


date of Antiochus Epiphanes’ arrival in Rome, 232 
of Fiacc’s Hymn, 117 f. 
of the Epic Cycle, 88 
of the Oxford MS. of Livy’s first decade, 210 
Delphi charioteer, the, 158 
excavations in, 316 
Demosthenes and Aeschines, 318 
Der Senat unter Augustus, Abele’s, noticed, 296 ff. 
differences between»speech-scansion and narrative- 
scansion in Homeric verse, 94 ff. 
Dio Cassius on the J/ectiones of the Senate under 
Augustus, 298 ff. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Roman arbitration, 
246 f. 
Dionysos Eleuthereus, cult of, 238 
Dionysos év Aiuvais, 319 
Dioscuri as gods of healing, the, 318 f, 
Dorotheus of Sidon, 47 ff. 
fragments of from text of Hephaestion, 47 f. 
inaccuracies in edd. of, 48 
spelling and punctuation in, 2. 
metrical features in, 50 ff., 54 


INDEX 


Dorotheus of Sidon (coztinued)\— 
metrical features in, as contrasted with Antiochus 
of Athens, 62 
with Maximus and Manetho, 52 
dovetailed length in Homeric scansion, 94 (n.), 102 
Doxopater’s Homiliai to Aphthonius, sources of, 153 
Drewitt (J. A. J.), on some differences between 
speech-scansion and narrative-scansion in Homeric 
verse, 94 ff. . 
Duff (J. D.), notice of Merrill’s ed. of Lucretius, 220 ff. 
Duumviri, coins bearing the names of, 80 


E. 


early Attic vases in the Munich Collection, 157 
Eastern Empire, influence of the, 77 
Edmonds (J. M.), contributions to a new text of the 
Characters of Theophrastus, 119 ff., 161 ff. 
Elmsley at Eur. Heracl. 38, Cobet on, 55 
emendations in Athenaeus, 184 ff. : see also 294 f. 
in Seneca’s Letters, 22 ff. 
Enipeus, Frontinus on the, 280 (n.) f. 
Lucan on, 275 (n.), 280 (n.), 288, 200 
Perrin on position of, 281 (n.) 
Postgate on position of, 276 (n.) 
Epic Cycle, the, 64 ff., 81 ff. 
date of, 88 
proofs of existence, 64 ff. 
separate poems of, 81 ff. 
their compass, 87 
their date, 88 
their publication, 2d. 
versified chronicles and so never popular, 87 
why lost, 72 f. 
Epigonz, the, 86 
Herodotus and the, 2d. 
epitomes and originals, coexistence of, 70, 72 
LE pitrepontes of Menander, plot of the, 132 f. 
and Terence’s Hecyra, 132 
Er, the myth of, 33 
Escurial MS. of Homer and the Epic Cycle, the, 67 
Esdraelon, the ‘campus legionis,’ 112 f. 
Eugammon and the Ze/egonza, 86, 88 
Eugraphian MSS. of Terence, 76 
Euripides’ Perzthous, authorship of, 2d. 
Eustathius and the Epic Cycle, 73 
Eutropius and the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 274, 
290 
excavations in Athens, 238 
in Delphi, 316 
in Pergamon, 158 f. 
in Rome, 142 ff. 


F. 


family names of emperors, dynastic tendency of, 5 f. 
Farquharson (A. S. L.), on the names of Aelius 
Caesar, adopted son of Hadrian [a Paper original! 
contributed to the Oxford Philological Society], 
te. 
Faustina, medallion of the younger, 240 
Fiacc’s Hymn and the Saturnian metre, 117 f. 
date of, 2d. 
question of affinity to the Old Italian metres, 2d. 
fictitious devices in Plato’s dialogues, 13 
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final -s in Greek adverbs, 265 ff. 
mobile, 265, 268 f. 
permanent, 265 
First Punic War, attempt at arbitration in, 254 ff. 
Polybius’ account of, 255 f. 
First Samnite War, Livy on the, 250 f. 
Fleury MSS., peculiarity of, 210 
fragmentary collections, complications by editors of, 
49 
fragments dun Manuscrit de Ménandre, Lefebvre’s, 
noticed, 132 ff. 
fragments of Antiochus of Athens, 61 ff. 
of Maecenas, some, 170 ff. 
of Menander, the new, 114, 132 ff. 
Frank (Tenney), on Claudius and the Pavian inscrip- 
tion, 89 ff. 
Fraser (J.), contributions to the study of final -s in 
Greek adverbs, 265 ff. 
on the Saturnian metre, 115 ff. 
Frontinus and the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 
274 ff., 280 (n.) f., 288, 290 
‘froward,’ 32 


G. 


Gaius Claudius’ proposed arbitration in the First 
Punic War, 256 ff. 
Galen and the Homeric scholia, 217 
on the brothers Marci, 5 
Garrod (H. W.), on two edd. of Manilius (with some 
notes on Books I. and II.), 123 ff. 
supplementary notes on Books II. and III., 
175 ff. 
GENERAL SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 75 ff., 
PhP, 230 i., 316-8, 
American Journal of Philology, 151 f., 231, 316 
Archiv fiir lateinische Lexicographie, 319 
Classical Philology, 152 f., 231 f. 
Hermathena, 151 
Mnemosyne, 75 f., 318 f. 
Neue Jahrbucher fiir das klassische Altertum, 
etc.p 779183, 41077. 
Revue de Philologie, 75, 232 
Rheinisches Museum, 76 f., 153 f., 317 f. 
Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzioni classica, 75, 
232 ff.,. 320 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 77 f., 
154.ff.,; 234 ff 
Giussani’s ed. of Lucretius, 220 ff. 
Gjolbaschi and Lycian Mztterrecht, 238 
Heroon, west frieze of the, 157 
Goler (Gen. von) and the battle-field of Old Phar- 
Salis, 271, 277 f. 207 
Goodrich (W. J.), a passage of Pindar reconsidered, 
31 ff. : see vols i. 145 f. 
governments, nomenclature of, 298 
Greek adverbs, final -s in, 265 ff. 
and Roman ‘knights,’ 77 
principles in arbitration, 244 
ostraka, 157 
unity and the question of Roman arbitration, 
259 
vases, 157 
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Grenfell-Hunt’s Zedtunis Papyrt (Part II.), noticed, 


137 ff. 
Guglielmo de Pastrengo and Tibullus, 225 f. 


ei 


Hadranus (Adranus), the Sicilian god, 239 
Hadrian and the transference of Legio VI Ferrata, 
III 
Hadrian’s adopted son Aelius Caesar, names of, 1 ff. 
Halaesus (Virg. Aen. vii. 723 sgg.), 318 
haplography in Theophrastus, 122, 164 
Harpy tomb, the so-called, 157 
Haskell Museum, Greek ostraka in the, 20. 
Helius and Aelius, the names, 3 
Hephaestion, MSS. of, 47 f. 
Hesiodic MSS. and Proclus’ Chrestomathy, 66 f. 
Heuzey on the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 271, 275, 
277, 279, 283 f., 288 
Hibeh musical papyrus, the, 232 
Hitlaritas or Laetitia on coins, the legend, 160 
historical facts, historians’ interested treatment of, 
246 f., 250, 252) 1 255 2.1257 a. 
Holmes (T. Rice), on the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 
271 ff. 
Homeric MSS. and Proclus’ Chrestomathy, 66 f. 
omission of dy (Kev) 20 
school, anonymity of the, 88 
use of ef with subjunctive, 20 
versé, scansion in, 94 ff. 
-at and -o. in, 105 f. 
distribution of overlength in, roof. 
of dovetailed scansion, 102 
elision in, 97 ff. 
ephelcystic forms in, 106 
rejection of fourth trochaic, 95 f. 
tabulated statistics, 97, 98, 100, 105, 107 
weak caesura in, 97 f., 108 
Wernecke’s Law, 94(n.), 95, 100, 102 ff., 219 
homoeoteleuton in Athenaeus, 189, 196 
Horace’s Odes and Hellenistic lyric poetry, 317 
Housman (A. E.), on Dorotheus of Sidon, 47 ff. 
on Manilius III., 608-617, 313 ff.; see also 182f. 
on the new fragments of Menander, 114; see 
also 132 ff. 
Housman’s 44. Maniliz Astronomicon Liber Primus, 
noticed, 123 ff. : see also 128 ff., 175 ff. 
Hunt-Grenfell’s Zedtunzs Papyrz (Part II.), noticed, 
Mey ee 
hysteron proteron, the principle of, 32 
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llias parva, evidence for the, 83 f. 

probable date of, 88 

various attributions of authorship, 83 
Tliu Persis, Aristotle and the, 84 f. 

evidence for the, 28. 

probable date of, 88 
‘imaginative ’ conception of history, the, 41 f. 
Immisch and the Epic Cycle, 64, 68 
imperium over the provinces, Augustus’, 302 
En Memoriam : Thomas Day Seymour, 160 
infinitive, the supernumerary, IO 
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inscription near Caesarea Philippi, 157 
on the column of Trajan, last phrase of, 143 f. 
the Pavian and Claudius, 809 ff. 
inscriptions from the Athenian Asclepieum, 156 
from Pergamon, 159 
of Antioch in Pisidia, 111 f. 
of the Lucus Furrinae, 148 f. 
instrumental plural forms used adverbially in Skt., 
269 f. 
inversion of verb and participle in Greek, 216 
Italo-Keltic speech-unity, question of, 117 f. 
Iuno Curitis, 318 
tus auxtlt2, 303 
zus relationis, 1b. 
Justin Martyr and the Homeric scholia, 217 
Justinian and Chosroes, conditions of peace between, 
245 (n.) 
Iuturna a healing fountain (?), 319 
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Kanawat (Kanatha), temple of Helios (?) at, 157 
Krindir (Mt.), supposed site of Pompey’s encampment 
at Pharsalus, 279 (n.), 286 (and n.) f. 
Kromayer and the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 271, 
276, 279, 282, 286 f., 288 f. 
Kronenberg (A. J.), ad Senecae dialogos, 34 ff. 
ad Apuleium, 304 ff. 
A pol. 310 f. 
Flor. 312 
Metam. 304 ff. 
Kvkdos, hypothetical manual so called, 68, 72 f., 82 
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Leake (Col. ) and the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 271, 
270, 281 f. 
lectiones of the Senate by Augustus, 208 ff. 
Lefebvre’s Fragments @un Manuscrit de Ménandre, 
noticed, 132 ff. ; see also 114 
leg. Aug., the title, 110 
Legiones X Fretensis and VI Ferrata both quartered 
in Palestine, 110 f. 
when was the latter transferred? 111 (and n.) 
Lejjun (Megiddo) and the legionary camp in Palestine, 
IIO, 113 
Lesches and the //zas parva, 83 f. 
literary anecdote from, 84 
personality of questioned, $3 
Leukas and Ithaca, 153 
lex Calpurnia and the guaestio repetundarum, 243 
de imperio Vespasiani, 302 
Livy’s first decade, Oxford MS. of, 210 ff. 
MSS. of 2iot 
dittography in, 212, 214 
scribes of, 214 
Long on the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 271, 278 f. 
summary of Napier’s arguments, 278 
Lucan on the Enipeus, 275 (n.), 280 (n.), 288, 290 
Lucretius, Merrill’s ed. of, noticed, 220 ff. 
the zxterpolator trrisor theory, 221 
Lucus Furrinae, inscriptions and other fragments of, 
148 f, 
Lysippus as a worker in marble, 157 
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Maecenas, some fragments of, 170 ff. 
meaning of as quoted by Seneca, 173 f. 
mollitia of, 171 

Mamertines and Carthage and the question of Roman 
arbitration, 256 ff. 

Manilius I. and II., notes on, 128 ff. 

II. and III., notes on, 175 ff. 

III. 590-617, notes on, 182 f., 313 ff. 
a very Ovidian poet, 131, 179 

MSS. of, 124, 126 (n.) 

two editions of, noticed, 123 ff. 
various contributors to, 122 

Marinus’ Life of Proclus, 64 f. 

Matthaei (Louise E.), on the place of arbitration and 
mediation in the ancient systems of International 
Ethics, 241 ff. 

Mausoleum at Halicarnassos, the, 237 

M‘Daniel (Walton Brooks), on Catullus ii, 166 ff. 

M‘Elderry (R. Knox), on the second legionary camp 
in Palestine, 110 ff. 

-Menander, new fragments of, 114, 132 ff. 

estimate of, 133 f. 
Lefebvre’s work as editor, 135 f. 

Menander Protektor’s account of negotiations between 
Justinian and Chosroes, 245 (n.). 

Mende, wine of, 294 

Merrill’s 7. Lucreti Cart De Rerum Natura libri sex, 
noticed, 220 ff. 

Mommsen on the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 282 f. 

on the status of Claudius and the Pavian inscrip- 
tion, 89, 91 

on the title ‘leg. Aug.,’ 110 

theory of a Dyarchy between Augustus and the 
Senate, 296, 298 

monotomic and ditomic lines in Homeric scansion, 
94 (n.), 99 

Monro and the Epic Cycle, 68, 73, 82, 83, 88 

Moulton (James Hope), notice of Grenfell and Hunt’s 
Tebtunis Papyri (Part II.), 137 ff. 

MSS. of Hephaestion, 47 f. 

of Hesiod, 66 f. 
of Homer, 20. 
of Livy, 210 f. 
of Manilius, 124, 126 (n.) 
Munich Collection, early vases in the, 157 
MS. of Theophrastus, 119 (n.) 
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Naber (Prof. S. A.) on Apollonius Rhodius, criticisms 
on, 16 ff. 

names of Aelius Caesar, adopted son of Hadrian, 1 ff. 

Napier (Sir W.) on the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 
291; 277-1. 

nempe as used by Seneca, 22 

neutral and ally, distinct Roman treatment of, 259 f. 

new fragments of Menander, the, 114, 132 ff. 

New Testament Greek and the language of the 
Tebtunis papyri, 138, 140 f. 

Nomisma, first no. of, 159 

Nostot, the, 85 
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notes on Apollonius Rhodius, 16 ff. 
on Apuleius, 304 ff. 
on Athenaeus, 184 ff., 294 f. 
on Dorotheus of Sidon, 47 ff. 
on Manilius I. and II., 128 ff. 
ii, and L0l., 175. i. 
III. 590-617, 182 f., 313 fff. 
on Menander’s new fragments, 114, 132 ff. 
on Pindar, 31 ff. 
on Plato, 9 ff., 93 
on Seneca’s Dialog?, 34 ff. 
Letters, 22 ff. 
NUMISMATIC SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 79 f., 
159 f., 239 f. 
Journal international d’Archéologie numismatique, 
80, 239 f. 
Nomisma, 159 
Numismatic Chronicle, 79 f., 159, 240 
Numismatische Zeitschrift, 239 
Revue numismatique, 80, 160, 240 
Rivista italiana di Numismatica, 80, 160, 239 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, 239 
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-o and -rm paradigms, 267 
Oechaliae halosis, the, 86 
Oedipodea, the, 20. 
Old Attic Comedy, original types of the, 317 
Old Irish and Italian metres, affinity of, 117 f. 
Old Pharsalus, the battle-field of, 271 ff. 
Appian on, 274 f., 276 f., 284, 290 
author of the Bellum Alexandrinum on, 274 f., 
290 
Eutropius on, 274, 290 
Frontinus on, 274 f., 280 (n.) f., 288, 290 
Goler (Gen. von) on, 271, 277 f., 287 f. 
Heuzey on, 271, 275, 277, 279, 283 f., 288 
Kromayer on, 271, 276, 279, 282, 286 f., 288 f. 
Leake (Col.) on, 271, 279, 281 f. 
Long on, 271, 278 f. 
summary of Napier’s arguments, 278 
Mommsen on, 282 f. 
Napier (Sir W.) on, 271, 277 f. 
Orosius on, 274, 290 
Perrin on, 271, 275 f., 281 (n.) 
Plutarch on, 274, 288 
Polyaenus on, 274 
Postgate on, 271, 276 (n.) 
Stoffel (Col.) on, 271, 275, 279 f., 281 f., 285 f. 
Suetonius on, 274 
omission of dv (kev), Homeric, 20 
imitated by Apollonius Rhodius, 2é. 
optative without dv (kev) potentially, 19 
ordeal, trial by and Roman appeal to the gods, 248 
Oresteia, the and the Thucydidean trilogy, 41, 46 
Orosius and the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 274, 
290 
overlength in Homeric scansion, 94 (n.), 100 f. 
Oxford MS. of Livy’s first decade, 210 ff. 
account of, 210 f. 
comparison with other MSS., 211 ff. 
estimate of, 213 ff. 
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Palatine, excavations on the, 145 ff. 
Palestine, the second legionary camp in, 110 ff. 
two legions quartered there, 110 f. 
was the camp at Capareae? 111 f. 
or Caparcotia? 112 f. 
paronomasia in Apuleius, 308, 312 
Pausanias as a witness to extant literature, 69 f. 
Pavian inscription and Claudius, the, 89 ff. 
and the inscription of Apollonius, 92 
Peloponnesian War, real causes of the, 42 
/ per por, 266 f. 
Pergamon, excavations at (1904-05), 158 f. 
Periciromene of Menander, personified abstraction as 
Prologue in, 133 
fragment of in Oxyrhynchus Papyri il., 2d. 
Pericles and Cleon in Thucydides, 41 ff. 
and the Megarian decree, 42, 44 
twofold character of, 42, 46 
Perrin and the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 271, 
275 (n.), 281 (n.) 
Perseus and the Romans, 243 (n.), 261 
Pharsalus, the battlefield of Old, 271 ff. 
and Palaepharsalus, 275 
[see Old Pharsalus] 
Philip of Macedonia and Roman arbitration, 260 f. 
Pindar, a passage of reconsidered, 31 ff.: see vol. i. 
pp: 145 f. 
Plato, Zheaetetus 167 C and 209 A, notes on, 93 
Platonica VIII. (continued from Classical Review, 
vol. xx. DB. 11), Of 
Plato’s Clitophon, notes on, 9 
Critias, notes on, 13 ff. 
dialogues, fictitious devices in, 13 
Hippias maior and minor, 153 
Timaeus (init.) and Republic, 12 
notes on, 9 ff. 
Plautine use of -erunt (-ere), 232 
Plutarch and the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 274, 
288 
on extant literature, 68 f. 
Polyaenus and the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 274 
polychrome lekythos at Bonn, 158 
Pompeii, wall-painting at, 317 
Pope Joan, the fable of, 150 
Postgate (J. P.), a few notes on Athenaeus, 294 f. : 
see also 184 ff. 
notice of Cartault’s A Century on Tibullus, 
223 hi, 
on Manilius III. 590-617, 182 f.: see also 
313.41, 
on the Enipeus and site of Old Pharsalus, 
271, 276 (n.), 280 (n.) 
pre-Dorian language, relics of the, 76 
private letters in papyri, the value of, 139 f. 
Proclus and Aristotle, 84, 87 
philological activity of, 69 f. 
the Homeric part of his Chrestomathy, 66 f. 
authority for the work, 68 ff. 
poems unnoticed in, 86 
the question of originals, 72 
proper names in the Tebtunis papyri, 140 f. 
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punctuation mark confounded with letters of text, 23 

Pyrrhus’ proposed arbitration between Rome and 
Tarentum, 254 

pyxis Caeliana (Cic. pro Cael. 69), 319 
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guaestio repetundarum, 243 f. 
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-y stem nom. +-z stem oblique cases, 266 
‘radical’ and ‘conservative’ in criticism, the terms, 
224 f. 
recent excavations in Rome, 142 ff. 
delays in publication, 147 
recording deities, 316 
recuperatores, Roman institution of, 241 ff. 
and the Italians, 244 
and the Spanish appeal of 171 B.C., 243 
and the Syracusans, 244 
transplantation of to Greek soil, 244 (and n.) 
ves repetere, 242 ff. 
rerum repetitio a war ultimatum, 243 
rhapsodists, dramatic skill of the, 77 
Rhodians, the and the Roman quarrel with Perseus, 
261 
Richards (Herbert), notes on Plato, 7eaetetus, 167 
C and 209 A, 93 
on the new Menander, 132 ff. : see also 114. 
Platonica VIII. (continued from CZ. ev. 
XX. De BI); Be 
Roman ideas of a zzstum piumgue bellum, 248, 250 ff. 
illustrations of from historians, 249 f. 
interstate arbitration, development of, 262 f. 
influence of Greeks upon, 241, 246, 248, 
258 f. 
three classes of, 245 f. 
wherein it differed in principle from the 
Greek, 244 
system of recuperatores, 241 ff. 
Romano or Roma on coins, the legend, 160 
Rome, excavations in, 142 ff. 
Ruggiero on Roman public arbitration, 245 f. 
on the name of Claudius, 91 
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Samian Woman, Menander’s fragment of Zhe, 133 
Satala, legionary camp at, III (and n.) 
Saturnian metre, the, 115 ff. 
ictus and constitution of, 115 f. 
_. origin of, 117 f. 
Scalae Caci, the, 145 
Scamander, course of the, 77 
scansion in Homeric verse, 94 ff. 
the five principal points in, 95 
scholia and extant literature, 71 (and n.) 
‘ Scipio’ type of heads, 237 
Seaton (R. C.), on Professor S. A. Naber’s paper on 
Apollonius Rhodius, 16 ff. 
second legionary camp in Palestine, the, 110 ff. 
Second Samnite War, Roman procedure in the, 248, 
251 ff. 
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Senate under Augustus, the, 296 ff. 
conflicting views of German historians, 296 
early importance of the, 297 
lectzones of, 298 ff. 
Dio’s account, 2. 
Mommsen and the, 299 
ordered by /ustra, 300 
Suetonius’ account, 298, 300 f. 
under what imperial powers, 301 f. 
Mommsen’s theory of a Dyarchy, 296, 298 
senatus consulta of the period, 296 f. 
Seneca’s Dzalog7, notes on, 34 ff. 
Letters, notes and emendations to, 22 ff. 
Thyestes, obligations of, 233 
use of colloquialisms, 24 
Seymour (Thomas Day): In Memoriam, 160 
Sherburne’s translation of Manilius, 123 (n.) 
shortening in Homeric scansion, 94 (n.) 
as opposed to short-scansion, zd. 
siglum 7 confounded with -u, -ws, -ov, 23 (and n.) 
Socnebtunis, the crocodile-god Sobk, temple of, 139 
Stawell (F. Melian), on Pericles and Cleon in Thucy- 
dides, 41 ff. 
Stephanus on extant literature, 70 f. 
the date of, 70 
Stobart (J. C.), on the Senate under Augustus, 296 ff. 
Stoffel (Col.) and the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 
271, 275, 279 f., 281 f., 285 f. 
Suetonius and the battle-field of Old Pharsalus, 274 
on the ctzones of the Senate under Augustus, 
298, 300 f. 
on the status of Claudius and the Pavian inscrip- 
tion, 89 ff. 
Suidas on Proclus, 64 (n.) 
SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 75 ff., 151 ff., 
gat ff, 2316 if. 
(2) ARCHAEOLOGICAL, 79, 156 ff., 237 f. 
(2) GENERAL, 75 ff., 151 ff., 231 ff., 316 ff. 
(c) NUMISMATIC, 79 f., 159 f., 239 f. 
[alphabetically arranged under these subdivisions] 
Summers (Walter C.), notes and emendations to 
Seneca’s Letters, 22 ff. 
on some fragments of Maecenas, 170 ff. 
Symmachus’ recension of the first decade of Livy, 
210 f., 213 
synizesis in poetry, 128 f. 
synonyms in MSS. exchange of, 52 
Syria coele, 110 
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Tacitus on the status of Claudius and the Pavian 
inscription, go 

Tarentine offer of arbitration between Rome and 
Samnium, 254 

Tebtunts Papyri (Part II.), Grenfell-Hunt’s, noticed, 
137 ff. 
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Telegonia, the, 67, 86 
probable date of, 88 
Temesa, the contest over, 79 
terminal molossi and antibacchei in Homeric scansion, 
Io! f. 
tesserae, numbers on, 239 
Thebats, the, 86 
Theophrastus’ Characters, contributions to a new text 
of, 119 ff., 161 ff. 
claims of the Munich epitome, 119 (n.) 
haplography in, 122 
Thucydides, Pericles and Cleon in, 41 ff. 
verdict of, 46 
Ttbullus, A Century on, Cartault’s, noticed, 213 ff. 
Titanomachia, the, 86 
Titian priesthood and Claudius, the, 90 (n.) 
tomic and semi-tomic breaks in Homeric scansion, 
94 (n.), 96, 102 f., 104 
transposition in Seneca MSS., 25 
tribunicia potestas of the emperor, 301 f. 
two editions of Manilius, noticed, 123 ff. 
Tucker (T. G.), emendations in Athenaeus, 184 ff.: 
see also 294 f. 
Tyrrhenian amphora in Philadelphia, 157 
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Valois and the Epic Cycle, 64 
Varia Graeca, 216 ff. 
vartatto in Catullus’ first fourteen poems, 167 
vases illustrative of women’s life in Athens, 157 
in the Munich Collection, early Attic, 20. 
Vatican MS. with new Euripidean fragments, &c., 318 
Venetian MS. of the Iliad, the, 66 f. 
Villa Mills on the Palatine, the, 147 f. 
Virgil’s Cirzs and Catalepta, 317 f. 
a forgery, 76 
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wall-painting, investigations of, 317 

Walters (H. B.), Archaeological Summaries, 79, 
156: {f.,:237 £. 

Walters (W. C. F.), on the Oxford MS. of Livy’s first 
decade [a Paper read before the Oxford Philological 
Society], 210 ff. 

Welcker and the Epic Cycle, 64, 68 

Wernecke’s Law, 94 (n.), 95, 100, 102 ff., 219 


scansion, 94 (n.), 100 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff on the Menander fragments, 
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on Pausanias, 70 
Wilson (J. Cook), note on Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. 1. 158, 293 
Wroth (Warwick), Numismatic Summaries, 79 f., 
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Achaeus ap. Athen. (414 D), 199 
Aeschylus :— 
Lum. (238), 2323 (471, 601), 32 
Pers. (173), 333 (280), 233 
Suppl. (230), 20. 
Aeschylus ag. Athen. (667 C), 209 
Agathon ap. Athen. (454 D), 201 
Alexis af. Athen. (40 C), 186; (40 E), 186f. ; (60A), 
187 ; (230 B, C), 191; (362 C), 1975; (544 F), 204 
Ameipsias ap. Athen. (307 E), 194; (426 F), 200 
Amphis ag. Athen. (34 C), 185 
Anacreon ag. Athen. (472 E), 202 
Anaxandridas ag. Athen. (227 C, D), 191 
Anaxilas ag. Athen. (572 B), 205 
Anaxippus af. Athen. (416 F-417 A), 199 
Antiphanes ap. Athen. (4 F), 184; (15 A), 186; 
(23 A, B), 294; (84 A, B), 188; (358 D), 196; 
(500 F), 203; (553 D=689 E), 204 
Apollonius Rhodius :— 
Argonautica i. (18, 149), 17: (253), 20: (283), 
17: (335), 20: (367, 666), 17: (696), 18: 
(767), 19: (1105, 1342), 183 ii. (30), 20: 
(262), 18: (344), 17: (591), 18: (1050), 19: 
(1241),' 183° “i - 461) 020. haat Asis: 
(1201, 1204), 19: (1232, 1248, 1341, 1396), 
20: (1406), 193 iv. (289, 673), 2d. : (990), 17: 
(1007), 19: (1034), 20: (1045), 21: (1133), 
19 
Apuleius :-— 
A fol. (2 59.), 310 f. 5 (9, 36, 55), 311 
£V6r ADE SVG 23 12 
Metam. iii. (2, 18), 304: (20), 304 f. 5 iv. (1, 25), 
305 3 vi. (14, 27), 20.: (32), 305 f. 5 vii. (2, 4), 
306: (9), 20608 2 will o(t, 75599, 957) eo yan 
(32), 307 f. : (39), 308 f. ; x. (23, 27), 309: (30), 
3103 Xi. (82), eo: 
Archestratus af. Athen. (105 A), 189; (286 D), 193; 
(306 B, 314 F), 194 
Aristophanes :— 
Av. (1232), 295 
Lysistr. (200), 20. 
Pax (73), 76 
Plut. (819), 295 
Ran. (186, 1196), 76 
Aristotle :— 
Poet. (23 fin.), 84 f. 
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Deipnosophistae (4 F, 13 A, C), 1843 (14 C, 
15 A, 16 F-17 A), 186; (22 C), 185; (23 A, 
B), 185, 294 f. 5 (34 C, 35 D, E), 185; (374, 
40 C), 186; (40 E), 186 f. ; (44 A-45 B, 49 C, 
50 E, 60 A), 187; (64 C, 68 D), 188; (79 B), 
188, 295; (84 A, B), 188; (102 B), 188 f. ; 
(105 A, 172 A, B, 179 D, 190 D), 189; (192 E, 
203 F-204 A, 207 C, 214 B, 219 A, B, 2217 C, 
225 B), 190; (227 C, Di2226 ei 
234 B), 191; (238 D, 244 C, 263 B, 284 A, 
286 C), 192; (286 D, 288 D-F, 289 D), 193; 
(293 D, 306 B, 307 E, 314 F, 316 D), 194; 
(319 A), 194 f.; (340 D, E, 342 A, 344 F), 
1953 (349 C), 195, 2953 (352 D),195; (353 B, 
358 B, D), 196; (360 A, 362 C, 363 C), 197; 
(364 C, 375 D), 1965; (378 A, B), 197 ; (380 E), 
198, 295; (382 E), 198; (385 C), 198, 295; 
(393 C, 396 B, 402 C, 404 F-405 A), 198; 
(405 C, 411 B, 412 E, 414 D, 415 E, 416 F- 
417 A), 199; (422 B, C), 200; (424 A), 200, 
2953 (426 F, 435 C, 441 D), 200; (441 E, 
450 A, B, 454 D, 460 B), 201; (460 E, 
464 A, 466 A, 470 C, 472 E, 473 F), 202; 
(476 C-E, 481 D, 500 F, 502 A-C), 203; 
(514 B, 543 E, F, 544 F, 548 D, 552 C, 
553 D=689 E), 204; (571 C, E, 572 B, 573 
C, D), 205; (579 C), 205 f. 3 (579 E, 583 A, 
C), 206; (583 D, 590 A, 594 F, 600 F, 604 A, 
609 C), 207; (615 Cy 617 Ay ay ore ees 
627 B, C, 633 E), 208; (636 D, 640 D, 667 C; 
694 A, B, 696 A, B, 697 F, 699 E), 209, 
(783 D), 202 
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Caesar :— 
Bell. Civ. iii. (47. 3 So.), 270 4a cores 
274 (n.) 


C.I.A. i. (450), 238 
Catullus ii. (11-13), 166 ff. 
Choerilus af. Athen. (464 A), 202 
Cicero :— 
ad Q. Fr. ii. (9. 3), 320 
pro Cael. (69), 319 
Clement of Alexandria :— 
Strom. i. (158), 293 
Crates ag. Athen. (50 E), 187 
Cratinus ap. Athen. (344 F), 195 
Curtius viii. (9. 35), 318 
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Damoxenus ag. Athen. (102 B), 188 f. 
Dio Cassius liv. (2), 297 
Dionysius af. Athen. (404 F-405 A), 198; (405 C), 199 
Diphilus ag. Athen. (35 D), 185; (225 B), 190; 
(422 B, C), 200 
Dorotheus of Sidon, ed. Kroll :— 
Srv. (5), 49; (28), 50; (48), 50 ff. ; (66), 51; 
(76), 48, 525; (110, III, 112 sgg.), 533 (135 
599+, 142), 543 (150 sg., 156 sg.), 555 (158 
59q-), 563 (174599.), 56f. 5 (179 sg., 182), 57; 
(185 sgg.), 57 f.; (205 sgg.), 58 f. ; (208), 525 
(211 sgg.), 59f.; (226 sgg., 283 sgq.), 60; 
(322), 523 (324), 553 (326 sgg.), 61; (336), 
523 (348 sgg.), 61 
E. 
Ephippus af. Athen. (363 C), 197 ; (380 E), 198, 295 
Epicharmus af. Athen. (49 C), 187; (286 C), 192; 
(411 B), 199 
Eubulus af. Athen. (23 A, B), 185 f., 294 f. ; (460 E, 
473 F), 202 
Eupolis af. Poll. (10. 136), 231 
Euripides :— 
Or. (580), 32 
Phoen. (28), 295 


Hephaestion ili. (26), 60: (28), 58 f. 
Herodotus ii. (117), 81 f. 3 iv. (32), 86 
Hesiod :— 
Opp. (179 s9g.), 233 
Libeh Papyri (19: 23 v. 45), 219 
Hipparchus ag. Athen. (393 C, 396 B), 198 
Historia Augusta (xxix. 8), 7 (n.) 
Homer :— 
Hymn to Apollo (171), 153 
Iliad ii. (797 Hibeh pap.), 219; iii. (279, 3362 
Hibeh pap.), 2. ; v. (118 schol. on), 216 ff. ; 
vi. (367 schol. on), 218; vii. (195 sgg.), 318; 
vill. (54a, 204a, 252a Hibeh pap.), 219: 
(366 sgg.), 153: (526 schol. on), 216; xi. 
(603 sg., 610 Tebtunis pap.), 218 
Odyssey iii. (284 schol. on), 216 
Horace :— 
A.P. (394 59.) 227 
Carm. III. iii., 77 
Epp. I. xvi. (51), 76 
Sat. II. i. (86), 318 
Hyperides :— 
Epitaph. (41), 320 


Ion of Chios af. Athen. (35 E), 185 


L. 


Livy ii. (59 coll. Sen. Dead, iii. 16. 5), 35 (n.)5 ili. 
Sigma ata (13.8), 211: (44. 6: 51. 2), 213: 
(54. 10), 212: (70. 6), 213: (72. 6), 2145 v. (15. 
‘toe. A), 212 + (49. 2), 213: (50, 5), 212% (55. 
T}po2t3; vi. (12. 1, 3: 24), 212: (20. 16), 215; 
mi (tOnt4 2) 31. 6, 7), 2143 15.(5. 7), 212: (34- 
16), 213; x. (9.6: 12,6: 19. 1), 212; xxxii. (16. 
1-4), 2333 xxxvil. (10), 320; xxxvill. (38. 12 
sgq. = Polyb. xxi. 45. 16 sgg.), 244 (n.) 
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M. 


Machon ag. Athen. (244 C), 192; (349 C), 195, 
295; (578 C, D), 205; (579 C), 205 f.; (579 E, 
583 A, C), 206 

Manetho iii. (277 sgg.), 49 ; vi. (216 sgq.), 56 

Manilius :— 

Astronomica i. (13), 124: (40), 128: (59), 124: 
(76), 128: (88, 145), 124: (214), 128: (217), 
124, 128: (245), 128: (292 sg.), 124: (310 
sg.), 128 f. : (331, 375), 124: (384 sgg.), 129: 
(399), 124: (415 59.), 129: (422 59.), 129 f. : 
(433 5g-, 466 sgg.), 130: (470 5g.), 124, 130: 
(559 597., 643), 131: (655 sgg.) 124; (680, 743), 
131: (766), 175: (779), 124: (844), 130; 
(847), 1313 ii. (1 sgg., cp. i. 766), 175: (7 5g., 
92, 7 V7 AAO G1 15 )z/ 270-1. = (220), 127. 
129: (226), 127: (333 sg., 358, 433 sg.), 177: 
(501 sgg., 520, 534 5g., 592-600), 178: (772 
599., 849 sg.), 179; iii. (108 sg., 120 sgq.), 2b. : 
(328 sg., 417 59., 450 sgg., 509, 530 59., 548- 
562), E60 = (507.-57.),,.101 = (§05-57,), 182: 
(597 sg.), 183: (599-615), 181 ff., 313 ff. : 
(614), 181, 183: (616), 182; iv. (214, 789), 
127 3 v. (529), 127: (667), 314 

Martial :— 

tepier, Ali. xlvi. (5 Cp. Tib: 1. 5.63 37.), 228 ; 
VISisaxv. (7 57,), 182 (n.) 

Matron ag. Athen. (64 C), 188 

Menander a. Athen. (172 A, B), 1893 (571 E), 205 

Menander fragments :— 

Epitrep. (118, 160,-181, 377, 390, 425, 521), 
114 

Pericir. (81, 109, 123), 20. 

Samia (71, 98, 105, 165, 169, 202, 273, 330, 
358, 386, 399, 401, 416, 426, 447, 452, 472, 
481), 20. 

Metagenes af. Athen. (385 C), 198, 295 


Ee 


Panyasis af. Athen. (37 A), 186 
Persius i. (60), 75 
Pherecrates ap. Athen. (228 E), 191; (263 B), 192 
Pherecydes af. Athen. (470 C), 202 
Philemon ap. Athen. (288 D-F), 193; (590 A), 207 
Philetas ag. Athen. (192 E), 190 
Philippides ag. Athen. (640 D), 209 
Philostratus :— 
Vita Apoll. ii. (1), 295 
Philoxenus ag. Athen. (476 E, 481 D), 203 
Phoenicides ag. Athen. (415 E), 199 
Phoenix af. Athen. (360 A), 197 
Pindar :— 
OL 8-163\s99.), 30 ff. 
Plato :— 
Clitoph. (406 A, 408 C), 9 
Crit. (107-108: .B, 3109 CG, 21107. A), 13% 
(Ete Cyne sk STIS VARs A.) F101 Gb, 
117 A), 14; (118 B, E, 120 C), 15 
Gorg. (524 A), 32 
Rep. (614 C cp. Phaedo 107 D), 26. 
Theaet. (167 C, 209 A), 93 


SD bes 


Plato :— 
Tim. (20 E, 23 B), 9; (25 D, 29 B, C, 33 D, 
46 E, 48 B), 10; (48 D, 49 E, 52 C, 53 E, 
66 B, 69 B, 80 C), 11; (80 E, 86 D, 87 D, 
88 A), 12 
Plato Comicus af. Athen. (424 A), 200, 295; (441 E), 
201; (783 D), 202 
Plautus :— 
Bacch. (68), 75 
Capt. (612), 2b. 
Mil. Gl. (829 sqq.), 294 
Rud. (161), 75 
Plutarch :— 
de Stoic. rep. (1048 E), 319 
de Trang. An. (1), 76 
Praec. Retp. Gr. (823 B), 318 
Quomodo Adulator (4), 76 
Polybius xviii. (3. 1-6), 275 f.; xxi. (45. 168 g7.= 
Liv. xxxviii. 38. 12 sgg.), 244 (z.) 
Poseidippus ag. Athen. (412 E), 199 
Propertius IV. vi. (51), 249 


S. 


Seneca :— 
Dials 1. (3:14); 34:3. 4 (224)500, ett a 
(16. 5), 35 (and n.): (16. 6), 35; iv. (5. 3), 
tt (10,° T5335 of. Reto kato Oo) uit me 
(4.:.4), OCH (ho fa SS aS a eee) 
37 2 Wie(7.8 So 1p al), oC Pete oer ee eee 
(18. 1), 36 (and n.)3 (23. 5) 330 enix fro. 
20.3 xX. (15. 3), 39 £5 xi. (4. 1: 14. 3), 403 
Ue (TOS Bh en: 
Epist. Moral. 1. vs (2), 223 vil. (3; 5); 237 (8), 
243 xi; (3), 2022 {7), 240t oe Ti (to), 25s 
(12),/ 2528 sixse(fo), 2658 Seve awl ye ares 
xi, (2),.27 f..:-(8), 282.(6); 28 2,4 u(t0); 20.5 7, 
vi, (8, 10); 303 XIX. wa(s)) 770 8. 
Simonides ag. Athen. (460 B), 201 
Sophocles :— 
Ai. (1 5gqg.), 295 
Sophocles ag. Athen. (476 C, D), 203 
Sosipater af. Athen. (378 A, B), 197 
Sotadas ag. Athen. (293 D), 194 


INDEX 


Statius :— 

Achill. i. (87), 318 
Strabo :— 

Geogr. ix. (5. 6), 275 (and n.) 
Strato ag. Athen. (382 E), 198 
Suetonius :— 

Aug. (43), 297 

Claud. (2-4), 89 

sf 
Tacitus :— 
Ann. i. (54), 90 (and n.) ; ii. (79), III ; iii. (18), 
90 


Tebtunis Papyrt, Part II. (266), 218 f.; (nos. 317, 
333, 423), 141 
Telestes ap. Athen. (617 A), 208 
Theophilus af. Athen. (340 D, E), 195 
Theophrastus :— 
Characters (ed. Immisch) i. (ll. 5, 11, 19), 119; 
li. (4, 15, 32), 1203 iil (2), oo, sete topes 
(17), 121; v. (27), 20.3 vi. (4 sgq.), 20.5 vil. (5, 
18), 1223 viii. (19, 26), 20. ; ix. (14, 21), 20. 3 x. 
(6, 7), 161: (22-28), 161 f. 3 xiii. (9), 1623 xiv. 
(8, 15), 20.3 xvi. (2, 25, 175 28) eee eee ee 
5, 17), 163; xx. (5, 10, 14), 2d. 5 xxi. (5), 20. ; 
Xxlil. (1), 23. : (3), 1643 xxiv. (16), 26.3 xxv. 
(2), 20.3 xxvi. (5, 2, 22) 2a) ee 
22, 29), 20. ; Xxx. (3, 20), 20.: (39), 165 
Thucydides ii. (52. 4), 763 lil. (39. 6), 20.3 v. (45. 2), 
318 
Tibullus I. iii. (21 sg., 71), 226: v. (61 sgg.), 227 f.: 
vi. (21), 2273 IL 1, (30 S99, ),225 ek ae 
(64 cp. vi. 46), 2272° Rigg 225.0 wanes 
xlii.), 225, 230; IV. L (86), 225 (ny) 
Lygdamt Eleg. (3.93 4. 453 5- 223 6. 40), 319 
Panegyr. (181), 20. 
Timocles ag. Athen. (392 A), 195 


N. 
Valerius Flaccus :— 

Argonautica ii. (213 sgg.), 318 
Velleius Paterculus ii. (88, 2), 75 
Virgil :— 

[Moretum] 60, 233 

[Lydia] 40, 20. 


II].—INDEX VERBORUM. 


A.—GREEK. 

A. E 
ddekpy (‘ wife’), 141 édy with indic., 141 
aiés (alel), 269 éav KouWas TXO, 140 
ai kev inseparable, 56 ef with subj. (Hom.), 20 
aivés (colloqu.), 189 efo, €o¢ (Ap. Rhod.), 17 
é\\d and dua, confusion between, 200 elpnxe, 140 
a’ ofy with and without ye, 122 éxet temporal, 122 
dul (duis), 265, 268 ZuoBos (‘frightened ’), 164 
-av (3rd decl.), acc. sing. in, 140 év. .. ede, IO 
dv, omission of in unfulfilled condition, 2d. ev low (evar), 161 
dv (kev), Homeric omission of, 20 év tio (adddos Trial, éErépots, &AdAows), 217 
dvacerupmévos, 121 (and n.) évynv (Suid.), 2d. 
avepxéoTo, 140 évot (Hesych.), 2d. 
dvevparo (Ap. Rhod.), 19 évs (€s), 270 
avolyvucPat (naut.), 207 émi of extension over, 9 
amdNapuvos, 32 erweiro(?), 140 
drag, mE, 265 ’Epecias, 202 
dmoBaivew, 14 -es, acc. pl. in, 2d. 
diptoros émt (acc.), 9 éotiay absol., 121 
dprloapkos, 193 evépxTns (=evepyérys), 60 
direty (of animals), 162 eUWahwos, 197 
agavigew (of drinking), 295 
"Agpodirns Tuepa (7), 164 Z. 
axdpirTos, 2. §, shortening of vowels before, 50 

B. H. 
Pavavoos, 154 firap, #maros, 266 
Baoragew (‘carry off’), 141 
BeBinuévos (midd.), 20 e. 


Berdvat, 231 

Bnuarifer, 163 
Bnuariaris, 20. 
Bots (BGs), 270 


Henepdppovas (Hesych.), 54 
Ankn, 76 
OnNrus, félare, 270 


I, 
Pr. -, -puv, 268 f. 
Teivos (Ieuetvos) ?, 141 immets) (eguctes), 77 
yevécOu atrov, T19 lbuevos, 162 
yAwodkomov, 140 
K, 
A. K and IC, confusion between, 161, 164 
Sduap, Sduapros, 266 f. Kabifdvew, 120 
deouds, 148 cal and xard, confusion between, 12 
dixdgew, 32 f. kai and ws, abbreviation for, 76 


dis, 265 Kal 27 arst, 50 ff. 
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Kdpnvov, 218 

Kkaradéyew (-ec8a), 299 f. 
karahéyerOat THY BovAjy, 300 
KaTacelev, 200, 203 

KiOavav (= xiTa@va), 140 
KAnpovxely, 13 

Kpavos, Képas, 267 

Kpévos and xpévos, 139 
KUKNos (liter.), 73 


AY 


\ and AX, confusion between, 163 

Aéoxns (Aécxews), 83 

uxpipls, 267 ff. 

iumdvew (lénguere) and compounds, 138, 218 
hoyor ppdom, 33 


M. 
péoov THS huépas (7d), 162 
perardjoKev, 18 
pexpe (mexpis), 265, 268 
paxkds, 140 
ph and werd, confusion between, 120 


N. 
véows (véws), 270 
vov méev K&TretTa, 295 


oixot (olKows), 269 
-o.s (instrumental), 270 
dvwy brmoordoes et S2m., 295 
émdov (Goth. ‘vepn’), 266 
dr. in quoted matter, 140 
otrw (otrws), 265 
otrws (Athen.), not otrw, 194 
dyerpu, 268 

Ek: 


wd0os and mA%00s, confusion between, 93 
madoTpoguv, 140 
aévu with superlative, 187 


A. 
adparatus, 26 
alia (=cetera), 36 
allocutio, 24 
ambitio (‘display’), 22 
argentum (dpyupos), 266 

GC 


c and g, confusion between, 25 

c and ¢, confusion between, 28 

c and gw, confusion between, 28 f., 172 (n.) 
capsula, 24 

cincinnt (of style), 171 

cistiber, 149 

condere (abs-), 180 


INDEX 


mwardooew (KaTa-), 200 
mepiayew, I21 

TrEOplfev, 163 

mwhéO pica (Hesych. and Phot.), 2d. 
ToNAdKis, 265, 268 

wovnpos, 32 

amply, 267 

mpd Tav Swv, 141 

mpos (wdpos), 265 
mpoodéxerat (Hesych.), 163 
mpocdoxta (‘assumption ’), 2. 
aport, worl, més, 266 f. 


P. 
pgdvoupyds, 32 

2. 
Zikwy, 294 (n.) 
oxwp, oxards, 266 f. 
ope in later Epic, 17 
opuplow, 140 
oxéTrL0S, 32 

pin 


Te Otiose (Ap. Rhod.), 18 
THuepov (= hodie) impatientis, 189 
Tis, pregnant usage of, 33 


Udwp (Udpos), 266 f. 
vrépwuxos, 12 
vrduynua (vrouvnuatioral), 65, 70 


®, 
-pl, -pw, 267 f. 

.€ 
xalpos moAAd, 140 

Q. 


@de (‘in that case’), 59 
ws and kai, abbreviation for, 76 
ws exclamatory (+neg.), 9 


B.—LATIN. 


coniuncta) (euenta, 221 f. 
contumela, 319 ; 
contumeliam faceré, 170, 172 (n.) 
cum (=coram), 37 


iD: 
dentes cadunt alicuz, 24 


ecastor (edepol), 319 
egestus, 143 

eluareé, 319 

enos, 115 (and n.) 
equites) (iameis, 77 
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F, fo 
Jatigatus (c. gen.), 304 pectus and corpus, confusion between, 176 
fide and prece, confusion between, 227 penna (mrepov), 266 f. 
Joedus)(sponsio, 252 (and nn.) per and ter, confusion between, 181 
Jugiens (c. gen.), 130 pertundere, 24 


posse (cum obiecto), 40 


A. proferre (c. subj.), 307 
hactenus, 304 f. proletarius, 319 
hodie, 189 pupulus, 24 
¥ Q. 
z and ¢, confusion between, 28 quandonique (guandonec), 319 
zactus) (ictus, 37 
(ee : R. 
wlius, cutus, 233 ee | 
impeditus, 288 (n.) oe (r2bus), 270 
in+acc. (‘to sum up’), 24 (n.) res geritur (absol.), 27 
in potentia, 37 riuus)( flumen, 279 f., 286 f., 290 f. 
inane (Lucr.), double sense of, 222 rotundum (subst.), 180 
imscriptum (subst.), 26 Ss 
instar, 306 : 
iter, ttineris, etc., 266 sacculus, 24 
sclareta, 75 
le secare, 34 f. 
¢ sensus (=consilia), 178 
lancinareé, 24 signa, 76 


Zibeat=si (modo) libeat, 38 
lineamenta, 27 

locus =‘ valley’ (?), 143 
Lurcio (lurco), 294 (n.) 


stlentium (‘avoidance of glory’), 77 

similis (=verisimilis), 311 

sodalis Titzus, 90 (n.) 

sodales Augustales, 90 

spectare and exspectare, confusion between, 30 


M. sponsto) ( foedus, 252 (and nn.) 
Maccius (Macciz), 76 f. subdiuus (-um), 308 
manere (=esseé), 319 succumbere (c. abl.), 307 
mons) (collis, 286 f., 289 
mundus (=deus), 177 T. 
¢ and gw, confusion between, 28 
XV. trans, 2605 
nempe, 22 U. 


nihilominus (= praeterea), 309 (and n.) 


nist (almost =certe), 76 wero after pron. (=272m70), 40 


ueternus, 24 

ultwisseé, 319 

: unguentatus, 24 

olympias, 182, 314 unus as indef. article (?), 25 


This INDEX is compiled by W. F. R. Shilleto, M.A., sometime Foundation Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 
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